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AWARDS A BOOK OF 50 PAGES 
IN EUROPE AND SENT FREE 
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TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY PACKAGE 


Most and Best for the Money. 


WALTER BAKER &CO. Limited. 
Established 1780. Dorchester. Mass. 
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“Our new Straight-front aie | m1 
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bias cut, give the stylish=<$ ‘ 

figure effect withease and The Warne Bros. Co 
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STOCKINGS 


‘The Only Kind’’ 
For Men, Women and Children. Our Best Grades 25c per pair 


The kind that wears three times longer than ordinary stockings 


te 


STILL LIFE 


$25.00 ‘Prize 


to the child under fourteen years of age writing the best story about a 
‘Black Cat.’’? The story must not exceed five hundred words in length, and 
must be submitted to us by a merchant who sells ‘‘ Black Cat’’ Stockings. 
Competition to take place during the “ Sketching Exhibit’? of ‘‘School Sale 
Week,’’ September 16th to 21st. 

Ask your dealer for all the information necessary for competitors for this 
prize. Don’t write us—have your dealer do it for you. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO, 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
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The Editor's Gossip 


New pens and new ideas will freshen up the next 
and present a magazine full of 
The successful practical lines will be par- 


u arly strengthened. There will be presented 
FIVE NEW DEPARTMENTS 
0% 


To the thousands of women who attended last year's 
in the University Extension course it will bea 
me announcement that with the next issue the 


. will begin a series of 





Edward Howard Griggs’s Talks 
on Educating a Child from 11 to 18 


Professor Griggs believes that the critical period in 























a child’s life is between the ages of eleven and 
eighteen—the period of change from childhood to 
young womanhood and young manhood. How properly 
to educate a child, boy or girl, between those ages he 
will try to.tell, in that clear, picturesque style which 
riveted the attention of his audiences last year. 
rn 

The best of us make little slips in grammar when 
we speak and when we write. Yet we wish to be 
correct. So, as a help, the JourNAL will begin next 
month a department called 


Writing and Speaking Correctly 
By Elizabeth A. Withey 


No woman in America is better fitted for such a 


She studied 
she has giver 


ir years at Radcliffe ; instruction 


in English composition and _ punctuatior Harvard 
College has called her to its aid in examinations, and 
for ten years she has been Professor Hill's chief 
assistant in preparing his standard works cn rhetoric. 
oot 
Everybody who has read the * Peterkin Papers”’ 


ws how important a person was ‘' The Lacy from 


who knew everything and straightened 
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problem that came tc 
The Lady ”’ will have her cc 
ereafter. Next month 


the Peterkins. 
unterpart in the JouRNAL 


we shall start 


A New Department Conducted by 
The Lady from Philadelphia 


answered thousands of s en 
1estions will answer, especially for girls, all questi 

f etiquette, making it easy for one to do the ri righ t thi 
the right time. 

ren | 


For young 


a 
artment of the 


mothers there 


greatest value 


will be a special ce- 


The Baby from Birth to Three 
By Doctor Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge 





Doctor Coolidge is the Assistant Superintendent 
f the Babies’ Hospital in New York City, and 
t 
ireds of babies pass under her care each year 
e under is babies thoroughly, and her department 
the Jou 1. will be of inestimable help to thousands 
of young g mothers. Miss Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
eat of the child beyond the age of three. 
tt 

A splendid department for girls who want to he 

ealthy and pretty will be called 


Beauty and Health Talks with Girls 
By Doctor Emma E. Walker 
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after, and will be more interesting tha: 


“Mrs. Sangster 
Will Answer Girls’ Problems 
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EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
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$25.00 Will be Offered Free 
In This Space Each Month 


And all you are asked to do is to write to Mr. Bok. 
our readers to write, and we will pay them to do it. 


We want all 
Each month 
a simple question will be asked here, and for the four most satis- 
factory answers we will award the following prizes: $10.00 for 
the Best Answer; $5.00 for Each of the Three Next Best. 





Here is the Question This Month: 


What one particular article, feature or depart- 
ment in this month’s number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal do you like best? and why? 











No answer should contain more than 100 words, and all answers 
must reach us before September 20,1901. Write frankly, and be 
sure to add your full name and address. The names of the prize 
winners, but not the letters, will be published in this space. 


Address all letters to Mr. Bok’s Question Box 
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The Editor’s Gossip 


So strong on its helpful 
made that there will be 


FIVE MORE NEW DEPARTMENTS 
5% 


The universal spread of interest in Nature-study will 
be met by a department, to begin next month, called 


Seeing Things Outdoors 
By Professor S. C. Schmucker 


The plants, trees, flowers, birds and animals will be 
explained here as if they had a personality. Professor 
Schmucker loves everything that grows and lives out- 
doors ; he has devoted his life to their study, and can 


side will the JouRNAL be 
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tell about them so that everybody can understand him. 
He has done this in his lectures for years, and in his 
classes as Professor of Biology in the State Normal 
School at West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


The Department will be Illustrated Each Month 
With drawings and photographs made especially for 
these articles by Mrs. Schmucker. 


ox 


The love for flowers has grown so steadily that the 
JournaL will hereafter have a regular department 
devoted to it and by a new pen. It will begin next 
month under the title of 


The Garden in the Window 
By Miss Lennie Greenlee 


Miss Greenlee has lived all her life with flowers and 
done floral work. She knows a garden thoroughly and 
can make flowers ‘‘ grow on paper ’’ as well as in the 
ground. This she will do in the JourNAL. 


ox 


Five thousand girls and women have passed through 
Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking-School in Philadelphia since she 
started, twenty years ago. Now 


Mrs. Rorer will Put 
Her Cooking-School on Paper 


And tell for thousands of young women who are, or 
will be, home-makers just how to cook from the be- 
ginning. She will give exactly the same information 























RAPH BY PP 


in this department as she gives to her pupils who pay 
$100 a year at her school. Mrs. Rorer’s department of 
‘ Answers’’ on the last page of the magazine will be 
changed, and will be called 


Mrs. Rorer’s Helps for Young Housekeepers 
And therein appeal directly to the housekeeper without 
a servant, the housekeeper who has a cook, and the one 


who has a cook and a maid—the three types which 
represent ninety-five per cent. of American life. 


ot 


The work which Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill has so 
successfully done in her illustrated dishes will diverge, 
and beginning next month 


Mrs. Hill will Show 
Prettily Set Tables in Pictures 


Doing for the table what she has done for cooking: 
showing new and pretty ways of setting tables for small 
breakfasts, luncheons, teas and dinners. 























Covering the other m 


imerous 
home, outside of the kitchen 


jomestic parts of the 
and the dining-table, will 
be the new department 


According to Miss Parloa 
By Maria Parloa 
A lifetime of work along domestic lines has placed 
Miss Parloa easily at the head of general domestic 
She knows a house from cellar to garret, 
i should be done under all conditions. 
monthly, covering every phase of a 
housekeeper's life other than culinary matters. 


authorities. 
and what can ar 


This she will tell 


€or 
From now up to October | the JOURNAL will be glad 
to receive photographs for its 


Series of Prizes of $900 
For Pictures of Houses, Gardens, Etc. 


hree « 


each class: 
$50 


asses, with $300 in 
0; second, $75; third 
es of $10 each. 

In the first class, for 
ost $5000 or less; 
Gardens; in the third 
Homesteads, Camy 


Entrance Cottages or 


First prize, 
; fourth, $25; and five 





Pretty Country Houses which 
in the second class, for Pretty 
class, for Country Churches, Old 
g Scenes, Houseboats, Lodges and 
Private Grounds. 



































“Why such bright smiles, my 
pretty maid, 

And brighter tins?"he gently said. 

“The truth you surely,sir,may 
know, 


Isimply use SAPOLIO!” 











CLEANS-SCOURS-POLISHES 

















WHY? 
by T pleases the fastidious because it is made of clean ma- 
S" terials, it satisfies the careful ones because of its purity, 
‘tcaia) it appeals to the economical because it can always be 
may bought at a reasonable price; there are many others, no 
doubt, who use it without thought of materials, purity or cost, 
simply because they find it pleasant for their toilet and bath. 
Whatever their reasons may be Ivory Soap is used by a majority 
of cleanly, comfort-seeking people; if you who do not use it 
will but try Ivory Soap you will have your own reasons why. 




































One 

Agent 

in every locality 

to show Fashion 

Plates and Samples and take orders for our goods. 
Write for special circular about this. 


Stevens Fall Catalogue 


NOW READY. EVERY WOMAN WANTS IT 


More than one million women watch for this announcement and write as soon as they see it. 
It is the only catalogue published that contains just what you want. It is the catalogue that sells 
more ladies’ fine Cloaks, Suits and Furs than all other catalogues combined. The cause of this 
most wonderful business lies within the garments themselves. Wear one Stevens garment and 
you will understand why the army of women who will have no other grows so rapidly. 


The Catalogue is Free. Write for it To-Day 


We prepay express charges everywhere and guarantee very best values in America, which means 
about half the usual prices asked in many localities. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 State Street, Chicago 


The Most Perfect 
in style, finish, fit, work- 
manship and materials. 
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Often does more harm than 
good because of a rigid corset. 
FerRIS Goop SENSE ATHLETIC 
Waist is especially designed for 
women who enjoy healthful exercise. 
Faultless in outline it meets every de- 
mand of health and comfort ; every 
requirement of fashionable dress. 


FERRIS 
Waist 


is joined at the waist with 

elastic bands which yield 

to every breath and move- 
ment. Shoulder straps 
keep the figure erect and 
promote healthful respi- 
ration. 

An indispensable gar- 
ment for the woman who 
rides a wheel, plays 
golf or tennis, rows 
a boat or climbs 
a mountain. 


No. 296 is made with moulded bust. 
No. 261 is made in net for summer wear. 


Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists are 
made in all sizes and shapes, to suit all 
ages. Sold by all leading retailers. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 
341 Broadway, New York 
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BuT LISTEN! HEAR THE 





WOOD-THRUSH!’”’ 














RNEST SETON-THOMPSON is an 
example of what outdoor life 
can do for a man. He has 
made his work his play. The 
outdoor world is his book, and 
every page is full for him of 
teeming life, comedy, tragedy, 
history, opera and poetry. 

Naturally, he is at his best when roughing 

it on the Western plains, tramping through 

the woods, or studying some bird or animal 
in its native home. A more fitting environ- 
ment for such a man could not be found 
than the new home which Mr. and Mrs. 

Seton-Thompson—or Mr. and Mrs. Seton 

as they prefer to be known, having 

dropped ** Thompson ”’ from their sur- 
name—have selected in Connecticut. 

A hundred acres of woodland, which 

they have named Wyndygoul, for one 

of the Seton estates in Scotland, offers 

the naturalist-artist-author-lecturer an 

ideal opportunity for investigating, 

studying and experimenting with his 
animal triends, and a quiet retreat for 
writing and illustrating. 


ox 


|" IS difficult to realize that so wild 

_ a bit of forest as Wyndygoul is 
within an hour af New York. The 
private road that leads from the gates 
to the house winds a quarter of a mile 
between green walls of trees, flanked 
by mossy boulders, and rising above 
ravines that tumble off at reckless 
angles. In boskage the forest re- 
sembles the Adirondacks, and seems 
equally remote from civilization. 

‘‘ T have waited twenty years for this 
place, and at last it is mine.’’ These 
words of this man of Nature expressed 


A GRAY SQUIRREL'S TRACK. 
























in the Woods 


By Myra Emmons 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY R. C. PENFIELD 
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NO, NOTHING HERE'” 





“** THIS IS A POSSIBLE 'COON DEN. 

















| THOUGHT AT FIRST | HAD THE TRACK OF A LITTLE 'COON'”’ 


With Ernest Seton-Thompson 


"A SCARLET TANAGER! 
MOST GORGEOUS BIRD’'”’ 














MR. AND MRS. ERNEST SETON: THEIR FAVORITE WALK AT WYNDYGOUL 
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YG 
the deep satisfaction that comes Y 
rightfully to the man who has 
never wavered in the pursuit of his 
ideals, and who finally draws near 
them. ‘‘ It was not easy to find something \\ 
that suited me exactly. I wanted level land. 
I] object to mountains,’’ continued this man 
of the prairie. ‘‘l1 do not like to have 
anything obstruct my view. I regard the 
mountains as highly impertinent,”’ he said, 
throwing up his head and assuming a look 
of offended dignity. ‘‘I even object to this 
hillock on which the house stands, but I 
believe it is good form to have one’s house 
on an elevation?’’ This in an inquiring 
tone, with a serious air, as if he lived for 

good form alone. 

‘* On a rock, in any event.”’ 

‘* Well, it is. I don’t dislike a few 
rocks if they know their place and keep 
it. Besides, I must haveatree. I can- 
not live without my tree.’’ 

‘* You have enough and to spare 
here.”’ 

‘* Yes; oh, yes! I shall trim them 
out, but judiciously. I shall preserve 
every one I can, but my forest shall 
serve my uses, too. I mean to do some 
good, practical forestry here. The 
country needs it. Too many people 
are destroying trees and too few are 
preserving them. I shall trim here to 
the west so we can see the shimmer of 
the lake from the house; and to the 
east until we can catch glimpses of the 
Sound. In fact, I have used se 
trees in building the house, and I al- 
ready have a timber yard—trees cut 
out to make room for the lake.”’ 

The house stands on the highest 
point of the tract. It is Spanjsh; in a: 
effect, the lower story of rough-pewh,*-" <r: 
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een-tipped rocks, quarried on the place; the upper 
se of pete pink stucco. The low, red roof, wide 
verandas, low entrance door and quaint arrangement of 
windows are interesting ani picturesque. The English- 
man’s love of solidity is shown in the thick walls, massive 
cornices of natural wood, and in the heavy beams of the 
studio ceiling. 

** Come inside !’’ Mr. Seton bade me ; ‘‘ I want to show 
you something !’’ The sudden, eager gleam in his eyes 
meant animals. It is always there when he is watching 
them, thinking of them, toikinn of them, an intense, alert, 
vivid gaze, both outward and inward ; a look of power. 
He gives the impression of growing taller and larger. He 
certainly fills the scene when the subject is animals. 

** Look out of this big north window. See that crooked 
tree at the corner of the house? See the squirrel’s nest in 
it? I had the original site of the house moved six feet so 
we should not disturb that fellow’s home.’’ 

The little neighbor was not receiving callers that day. 
He will find himself beguiled by Mr. Seton’s overtures 
later, but he will take his own time. 

The north window of the naturalist-artist’s big studio 
hangs directly over a ravine that drops forty feet nearly 
sheer. The trees wave their tops fairly against the huge 

ne, and the sunlight filters golden green through them. 

he spirit of the woods fills the place. 


a 
Knows All the Birds by Their Song 


5 Dp! you notice that huge boulder to the right of the 
drive? That is Clambake Rock; or Ab’s Rock, if 
you don’t care for clams. Let’s go down there.” 

A dim trail through tangled underbrush, brakes, laurel 
aad maidenhair fern leads to the big, mossy rock. 

** On the south side Ab, the Indian, had his shack. He 
was the grandson of Chief Coscob, who owned all the land 
around here. You can see where Ab made holes in the 
face of the cliff for the timbers of his mansion. In later 

—_ picnic parties used the top of the rock for their clam- 
akes. 

‘* But listen! Hear the wood-thrush! Hear him ring his 
little bell to call attention, to let you know he has said 
something! Whenever he says something he rings that 
little bell. There is a yellow-breasted chat calling. There 
are thirty or forty species of birds nesting in the trees 
around here. There’s another; hear him? The golden- 
crowned thrush. ‘ Te-cher! te-cher!’ For many years 
naturalists thought he had no other song, but that is not 
his real song. It is only his call. He sings his song in the 
air after the sun goes down. His is one of the sweetest 
songs sung by any of our birds. He builds the most beau- 
tiful ground nest in our woods. It looks like an oven and 
he is often called the oven bird. The nest is difficult 
to find because it is always so carefully covered,’’ Mr. 
Seton rambles on. ‘‘There goesa chimney swift! And I 
hear a red-eyed vireo calling. He is sitting somewhere ina 
bunch of green leaves —a little green bunch himself. You 
cannot see him. He says, ‘Do you see me? No, you 
hear me. You don’t see me. You would like to see me; 
but you only hear me.’ Listen! ‘ Pe-ru-lia-te-lee,’ ‘ pe-ru- 
lia-te-lee!’ Do you know that fellow? It is the wood- 
thrush,”’ and almost unconsciously he repeated the warble, 
whistling softly and clearly so perfect an imitation of the 
tuneful trill that one pos fancy the thrush must have 
thought a brother was conversing with him. 


ox 


Studied the Calls of His Feathered Neighbors 


FEW men could talk like that without seeming didactic, 

pedantic and tiresome. A certain charm of person- 
ality saves Mr. Seton from producing that impression. 
From him such rambling discourse seems the most delight- 
ful gossip about his friends. He has the accurate knowl- 
edge of a scientist, the eyes of an artist, the heart of a 
poet, the wit and humor of himself. Virile, vital, inquisi- 
tive, tireless and intuitive, every movement in the forest 
has a meaning for him. He is a sleuth of the woods, with 
an almost Indian instinct. 

‘* How did you learn the bird calls?” 

** It took years. I listened to a certain call, located the 
bird, tried to make a mental image of his song in syllables, 
wrote it out as it sounded to me, listened again, revised it, 
until I had it in such shape that I could whistle it myself 
and felt sure I should always know it. Then’’—he hesi- 
tated, and added regretfully—‘‘ it took a great deal of 
killing. I had to shoot the birds at first, to be certain I 
had them identified. Later, I used field-glasses.’’ 

Mr. Seton cordially dislikes to take the life of any animal, 
and he only does so for purposes of scientific investigation 
which cannot otherwise be pursued. 

‘* Is that your medicine ?’’ he asked abruptly, holding up 
a branch of hemlock to my nostrils. ‘‘ The Indians have 
a theory that every person has in Nature some particular 
plant which is his individual best medicine. That plant 
is supposed to cure him of all ills. It is the plant to which 
his entire nature responds. The odor of it touches his 
heart and stirs his nerves. It brings before his mental 
vision scenes of his childhood, and moves his emotions.”’ 


Pat 
Wields an Ax with a Woodman’s Skill 


. What is your medicine ; do you know?”’ 

‘*T am not certain yet. Fresh cut tamarack, I 
think. We have no tamarack here. That is one of the 
few trees we lack. We have spruce, hemlock, pine, 
hickory, oak and—look, in the top of that chestnut tree! 
A scarlet tanager! The most gorgeous bird of our woods. 
He looks black sometimes when the shadow falls on the 
intense red of his plumage, but in the sunlight he is a 
flash of scarlet. There is my timber yard,”’ he added inci- 
dentally, pointing to piles of logs stored for future use in 
the great fireplace or for building purposes. 

Picking up a rusty ax which lay at the side of the trail 
he gravely displayed it as an ancient, fossiliferous relic. 
Then he proceeded to wield a few effective blows with it 
against a sapling that was marked for removal from the 
lake bed. Incidentally, Mr. Seton is a good carpenter. 
He dearly loves to steal away from his easel or desk, get 
out a box of tools and put up a few shelves or repair some 
damaged door or window while publishers’ messengers 
are clamoring at his gates and engravers are waiting with 
frantic impatience for drawings. 

** Come around to the other end of the lake,’’ was the 
next ——— when he had finished his self-appointed 
task pn thy $yfqlls tee. Don’t you want to help take the 
census: af the wodds ?”’ 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


He led the way out ona small mud flat, bending low, 
scanning the wet ground, occasionally dropping on one 
knee, with a fine disregard of his clothes, and finally point- 
ing in triumph to a discovery. 

** Here is one of the things which speak to me. This is 
probably the track of a robin. He has walked there, as a 
robin sometimes does. Some other bird might make the 
same sized track, but that other bird would hop. The two 
toes, together at the base and spreading so much at the 
tips, help to indicate a robin’s track. Being in close prox- 
imity to the water also is further evidence that it was made 
by a robin, as he is especially fond of bathing.”’ 


a 
His Animals Always Name Themselves 


“BRUT I have not yet found the track I am looking for. 
We will go to the other end of the lake. How do 


‘you like Bird Island?” indicating it with a wave of his 


and. ‘‘ I shall make it absolutely perfect for birds to nest 
on. Then maybe they'll never go near it,’’ he added, with 
the conviction in his tone that animals don’t always know 
what is good for them. 

** Some one said this lake is to be arranged especially for 
the study of frogs.’’ 

‘* Yes, frogs will have especial privileges here which other 
animals need not expect.’’ 

Suddenly he was down on his knees in the mud again, 
examining the face of a rock which had been upturned 
from the lake bed. It was covered with what looked like 
scraps of black lint. 

‘* Fresh-water shrimps, I think. Killed by draining the 
lake.’’ Then rising, he pointed to the many birds 
circling around. 

‘* Swallows! I am so glad. It shows the birds find 
plenty of food and good foraging ground here. There isa 
wood pewee. When we first came out there were ’coon 
tracks around here. That was why I decided to buy the 
place. Be sure I didn’t tell the owner I had seen those 
tracks. I just laid low! No telling what he would have 
charged for those tracks. But I can’t find any more, 
though the ’coon may be almost anywhere in these woods. 
He will come back. If he should not there are probably 
others. They maintain themselves easily where there is 
heavy timber. He may be in Rim Rock now.’’ 

nbs Fave you named him yet?”’ 

‘* No; I shall let him do that himself.”’ 
‘* Do your animals always name themselves ?’’ 
‘* They just acquire names.”’ 


at 
Constantly Studying Nature’s Lessons 


HE trail leading around Stony Point opens out on to 
the upper end of the lake, where it backs up behind 
Bird Island, teyond the Narrows, the water rippling over a 
tumbled heap of rocks in a busy and important little series 
of rapids. To the right rises Rim Rock, the giant ledge 
of Stony Point, its majestic walls covered with exquisite 
black and white lichens. From its top spring lofty trees, 
and great vines of wild grape and Virginia creeper droop 
down to beds of reindeer moss at the water’s edge. 

‘*T have had to plan carefully to save these vines. I 
shall make an arch of them across the Narrows. 

Seating himself precariously on a wobbling rock, with 
one foot still immersed in mud, Mr. Seton pulled from his 
pocket a notebook and pencil. The book was a leather- 
covered, dirty, ill-kept, scatteration-looking volume, a 
jumble of rough pencil sketches, wash drawings, splashes of 
color, notes, measurements in inches, dates, crazy-looking 
diagrams, figures, and odds and ends of all descriptions. 

‘* What is the good of that? Why do you keep that 
journal ?’’ 

‘* You see that Italian laborer over there? He kicks 
aside that stick and he puts that stone on a pile. What is 
the good of that? He does not know. He cannot see. 
He has no clew to the plan; but he does know it is his 
present business to do his part of it, and that he is under 
the guidance of some one wiser than himself. He is only 
bringing the building material for the architect ; and what- 
ever little he may do, though it be only to lift a stone or 
kick aside a stick that was in the pathway, is all essential 
work in one direction. That is why I keep my journal. 
All these notes, facts and scraps, as long as they are true, 
are building material. I do not know what the building 
will be. Nobody knows; but I have confidence that in 
gathering the truth I am working in the right direction, and 
that I am building wiser than I know.” 

‘** What are you putting down to-day ?”’ 

‘* The birds I have seen during our stroll. We have had 
the tanager, the oven bird, the water thrush (as one flitted 
close by), the red-eyed vireo, robins, swallows, the yellow- 
breasted chat, and a lot of them.”’ 


or 


Birds’ Notes the Only Music He Loves 


EPLACING the book in his pocket, after making swift 

\ entries, he started across the rapids. Not so easy. 
The moss-covered rocks were loose and treacherous. A 
glance around and then he seized a rustic ladder which 
was lying on the ground, and which looked as if it might 
have been used at some time for scaling Rim Rock. This 
opportune device he dropped across the singing rapids and 
stepped on it as lightly as an Indian, turning in the middle 
of the stream for a backward glance at Rim Rock. 

‘* Isn’t that a magnificent rock ?’’ 

‘* Notwithstanding it shuts out your view ?”’ 

‘* | forgive it. It is a view itself. 

‘* There is a wood pewee having it out with a red-eyed 
vireo,’’ he continued, as peculiar melodious but excited 
sounds filtered through the trees. Then he stooped in the 
mud again, on the farther side of the Narrows. 

‘*O-ho! A gray squirrel’s track. I thought at first I had 
the track of a little ’coon; but it is a gray. Just see how 
beautiful it is! And close by the side of it is the tiny track 
of a mouse.”’ 

Out came the notebook and pencil. Squatting on the 
mud flat he made a careful sketch of the two tracks, 
measuring them accurately with his pocket rule. 

‘* Inch and a half long, toes close together,’’ he mut- 
tered as he rapidly drafted in the squirrel’s track. ‘‘ Every 
one of these little balls tells something about the animal’s 
experiences or history; why it grew so many, why some of 
them are tight in and others spread out.” 

As he finished the sketches and slipped the notebook 
back into his pocket a clear, almost musical halloo 
sounded from across the lake, and Mrs. Seton appeared 
through the trees. 





‘* Here is a moose call for her,’’ said the husband. 

With his hands to his mouth and his head thrown back 
he sent over the water the most thrilling sound that ever 
greets the woodsman’s ear—the call of the moose to her 
mate. He has remarkable ability to imitate bird and 
animal calls. 

‘* 1 have no ear for any other kind of music than the 
songs of birds,’’ he said, ‘* but it is good for that. Shall 
we go on around the lake? Ah, we have a tulip tree!”’ 
he exclaimed, stooping to pick up the withered petal of a 
fallen blossom. ‘‘ This is the first time I have seen it. 
And there is my friend Jack-in-the-pulpit. He has 
preached his last sermon for this season, though. He 
starts early for his vacation.” 

The winding, broken bank of the lake is covered with 
rocks of all sizes making progress through the thick brush 
quite uncertain. 

‘*T shall have a trail cleared around the lake, but I 
shall take especial care not to have it too clear. It should 
be just possible to get through, but wild enougl. so every 
one who follows it can imagine he is ‘the first white man 
whose foot ever trod these forest deeps.’ ”’ 


ox 


Imitating the Wolf’s Cry to its Mates 


EFORE he had stopped speaking he was down on his 
knees again, peering up under a group of rocks with 
peculiar openings between them. 

‘* This is a possible ’coon den. No, nothing here. It 
is not comfortable enough. Animals insist on being as 
comfortable as possible.’’ He pushed on through the 
dense entatoudh. 

‘* This is good grouse cover. We shall have quails 
here, too. I'll let my neighbors stock up, and some of the 
birds will come over to our place.’’ 

‘** Of course you will drive them back.”’ 

‘* Be inhospitable to the birds! Never!’ with an 
absurd air of extreme virtue. ‘‘ I know how it feels to be 
hungry. I shall feed them well.’’ 

The bountiful luncheon which was spread on the top 
of Ab’s Rock met Mr. Seton’s instant and enthusiastic 
approval. 

** I’m as hungry as a wolf.’’ Then, lifting his voice, 
wolf fashion, he gave the long howl which summons all 
wolfdom within hearing to share the banquet. 

The author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known”’ has a 
gleeful way of wrecking conventionality. With some 
unexpected, boyish, utterly frank, natural and human 
word, look or prank he wilts the starch out of the stiffest 
social drapery and reaches straight for the heart beneath 
it. The heart never fails to respond. It is impossible to 
imagine any one’s not liking this lover of Nature, especially 
in his rollicking mood. His nonsense has always wit and 
keen perception behind it which give it a meaning and 
make it as much worth while, many a time, as an impor- 
tant discourse. Some one has defined a great man as one 
whom society permits to be himself. Mr. Seton once said, 
‘* A genius is a fellow who does what he wants to.’’ Fol- 
lowing these lines he ranks high, for those who know him 
are only too well pleased to pak him the fullest possible 
expression of his own personality. He assumes no man- 
nerisms for society. On the contrary, society assumes for 
him its best listening attitude and counts itself lucky if he 
will reveal himself to it. With all his gayety and infor- 
mality he has an unassailable dignity. 


ex 
A Lesson in Color to His House Painter 


HEN he finally discovered he was not hungry, which 
fact he announced impressively, he hunted up the 
painters who were doing some work about the house. 

‘* Those window frames must be a light peacock blue 
on the outside,’’ he instructed them. The head painter 
demurred. No, he was sure he could not mix such a color. 

‘* If I mix it you can copy it, can’t you?” asked the 
painter. 

** Oh, yes.”’ 

‘* Then bring your colors.’’ 

In a few minutes he was blending yellow, blue and green 
in a masterly way and trying the effect on a piece of board. 
Suddenly he looked up, laughed and went on painting. 

‘* Did you hear the bluejay?”’ he asked. ‘‘As I hit 
the right shade he said, ‘ Bl-loo! Bl-loo! That’s it! 
That’s it!’ 

‘* T wish I could do all my painting out-of-doors,’’ Mr. 
Seton continued, as he left the painter subdued, repent- 
ant, and properly impressed with the possibility of getting 
the exact shade desired. ‘‘ I am only happy when I am 
studying the birds and animals. Sitting at an easel in 
the house comes near being drudgery for me. No house 
can hold me long. I must live outside. I must walk and 
rough it.” 

Heretofore he has spent at least a part of every year in 
the mountains, or on the plains of the West, making notes 
and sketches, collecting specimens and heaping up mate- 
rial by the bookful for his work, and incidentally storing up 
strength, energy and inspiration for himself. Now he has 
in his own possession a sufficient field for a large part of 
his investigations. In his own woods he will lead an ideal 
life. Like the Turk in the old story, he will find his 
fortune beneath his own tree. 


ox 


Birds and Animals Welcome at Wyndygoul 


“| SHALL have as many different kinds of birds and ani- 
mals in this place as I can possibly entertain and induce 
to come,”’ he said, with a burst of hospitality he would by 
no means extend indiscriminately to the human animal. 
** We shall be delightfully chummy.”’ 
Notwithstanding Mr. Seton’s reserve, a more charming 
host never existed. His simplicity and cordiality at once 
ut the most diffident guest at ease, and he has the gift of 
inspiring others to their best. Success has not robbed him 
of extreme natural modesty and sensitiveness, two qualities 
which prompt him to seek always the pleasure of others 
rather than his own. One reason for his great popularity 
is that he never seems to push himself. On the contrary, 
he has at times a peculiarly appealing manner. When, in 
spite of himself, he bubbles over with some clever thought, 
some sudden inspiration, perhaps some bit of information 
he has just acquired, it is often with an almost apologetic 
air, as if hesitating to make himself prominent in any way. 
Yet when he forgets everything but the expression of the 
many and varied ideas that flit constantly through his mind 
he entertains and delights without an effort. The guest 
forgets there is such a thing as time. 



































Miss Alcott’s Letters to Her “Laurie” 


A Series of Letters Written by Louisa May Alcott to Alfred Whitman, Whom She Acknowledges, in the Last of the Letters 
to be Printed, as the Original of “Laurie” in Her Famous Story of “Little Women” 
































MISS ALCOTT’S OWN CHARACTERIZATION OF THE 
EDITOR OF THE PRESENT LETTERS 


: RY my especial boy of the batch 
was A , proud and cold 
and shy to other people, sad and 
serious sometimes when his good 
heart and tender conscience showed 
him his shortcomings, but so grate- 
ful for sympathy and a kind word. 
“I could not get at him as easily as 
I] could the other lads, but thanks to 
Dickens, | found him out at last! We 
played Dolphus and Sophia Tetterby 
in the ‘Haunted Man’ at one of the 
school festivals; and during the 
rehearsals | discovered that my 
Dolphus was— permit the ex- 
pression, oh, well-bred readers ! 
—atrump. What fun we had, 
to be sure, acting the droll and 
pathetic scenes together with a swarm of little 
Tetterbys skirmishing about us! From that 
time he has been my Dolphus, and! his Sophy, 
and my yellow-haired laddie don’t forget me, 








MISS ALCOTT 


NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME AND EDITED BY “LAURIE” HIMSELF 





though he has a younger Sophy now, and some 
small Tetterbys of hisown. He 
writes just the same affection- 
ate letters as he used to do, 
though I, less faithful, am too 
busy to answer them.’’ — Aunt 
Jo’s Scrap-Bag. Volumel; pages 
15 and 16. 


OB 


A Foreword 


N THE fall of 1857, I, a 
motherless boy of fif- 
teen, landed in Concord, 
Massachusetts (a place | 
knew nothing of except 
its Revolutionary fame), 
and was enrolled as a 
student in the school 
taught by Mr. Frank B 
Sanborn. I became a 
member of the family of 
Mr. Minot Pratt. With 
John, the second son, 
who had just returned 
from the West, and with 
Carrie, his only sister, I 
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HOUSE IN WHICH MISS ALCOTT WAS 


to be particular as to the little domestic habits of the 
gentlemen of their choice because they may be rather in- 
convenient sometimes. Observe that his fingers is curled 
as if in the act of ticklin’, and his eye is represented as 
winkin’ exactly as he appeared at the moment of his arrest. 
_ This is the famous Welch dwarf, Morgan ap-Kerig-vich- 
ian-vor-erin-go-brach, in the g9th year of her age. Her 
height was two feet ten, of a mild disposition, bland, pas- 
sionate and serene, and died at 110 from partaking too 
county of clam-mack-ne-a-mau, the national dish of her 
and, : 

Next is Capt. Kydd, the great nautical highwayman, 
who scuttled 94 ships, murdered 13 innocent babes, 25 
lovely women, and men untold during his sanguinary 
career which was brought to a providential terminus in a 
conflict with the Patagonians. He is here in the act of 
spilling the noble blood of Lady Boadicea Fitzbattleaxe, 
an heroic miss who fell a victim to filial love because she 
refused with Spartanian firmness to disclose the retreat 
of her venerable Pa, Lord Coriolanous Herculaneum. 
_ This is a striking likeness of Martha Bang, the 
insane maid who poisoned 14 families with pickled 

walnuts. ‘The fumes of boiling vinegar 
mounted to her brain during the mane- 
facter of the pickles, till she became a 










maniac and spread devastation around 
her till she was discovered, when she 
recovered her reason and 
died calmly penitent in 
fierce convulsions. 

I hardly need tell you 
that this is a speaking im- 
age of that colossal! bard, 
Lord Beron, as he ap- 
peared while compos- 
ing the ninth chapter of 
his great novel, Childe 
Harold. It has been pro- 
nounced more like than 
the original, and Lady 
Beron was borne out in 
strong hysterics when she 
beheld this image of a man 
whose moral, religious and 
social virtues render him 
a worthy object of a na- 
tion’s adoration. 
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TBS, my last and great- 
‘ est work, is the well- 
known instructor of youth 
of Chinese Persuasion, 
Ching-Chang -ho-ang-po- 
po-catle-pattle, who was 
nine feet eleven inches in 
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formed at once an inti- 








mate and lasting friend- 
ship, and together John 
and I paid our first visit 
to the Alcott family, 
that had come back to 
Concord after its various 
wanderings and experi- 
ences. The Alcotts 
occupied half of a house 
near the Town Hall, 
where they remained 
until after the death of 
Elizabeth, when they re- 
moved for a short time 
into the Hawthorne cot- 
tage, and from there into 
their new home, Orchard 
House, or ‘* Apple 
Slump ”’ as it was chris- 
tened by Louisa. 
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height, the brother-in-law 
of Confucius and the most 
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soaring intellect of his age. 
He rendered himself fa- 
mous by the introduction 
of the Arts and Sciences 
into Pekin, where he estab- 
lished a Sigh-book-Sob or 
seminary, and a High-fun- 
see or theatre for the rep- 
resentation of Chinese life. 

‘This great man died in 
his 335th year, and was 
interred with Oriental 
splendor ina pagoda which 
was considered a triumph 
of Eastern architecture, 
and upon which was this 
inscription, ‘‘ Hi-man-see- 
sky,’’ which, translated, 
fiieans, ‘“He had not far 
to go,’”’ a delicate allusion 
to This height and conse- 
quent nearness to heaven. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am in the habit of adding 














|‘ THE little house near 

the Town Hall began 
the acquaintance which 
was to bring to John Pratt a loving and devoted wife, and 
to the writer the joy of a lifelong friendship with the Alcotts 
and the Pratts. So close was this friendship, and so hearty 
and genuine the way in which I was taken into companion- 
ship by these gifted people, that it never occurred to me 
that all, with the exception of Abby, were at least ten years 
older than myself, and although I was born and had lived 
all my days in Massachusetts, the last year of my life in 
that State seems to have included almost all that has been 
permanent In my memory of it, and Concord the only 
place that I think of as home. It is hard for me now to 
realize that I lived in Concord not quite one year. 

It was but a few weeks after school opened when the 
question of having plays was talked of, and The Concord 
Dramatic Union was organized with Mr. Sanborn, the 
three Alcott girls, George B. Bartlett and his brothers 
Ripley and Ned, Edward and Edith Emerson, Alex. Clarke 
and others, as members. 

_ The vestry of the Unitarian Church was used by Mr. 
Sanborn as a Classroom, and here we erected a portable 
stage and gave a series of plays, and dramatized scenes 
from Dickens that were of a high order of merit, the com- 
pany being composed of excellent actors. Abby Alcott, 
the younger sister, at this time was musical director, but 
ater she became the leading lady of the company. 

(he scenes from Dickens dramatized by Louisa were 
among the best of the productions. Louisa and Anna 
Alcott as Sairy Gamp and Betsey Prig were inimitable, and 

-Oulsa Was greatly given to quoting the language of these 
two .worthies, as will be seen from the letters here given. 
‘oulsa’s original monologue, ‘‘Oronthy Bluggage,” was 
a be in public, but was given occasionally at home, 
9 he intense enjoyment of the fortunate few who were 
permitted to hear her. 
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to this already astonishing 








Louisa Alcott’s “Mrs. Jarley” Address 
[_ Oulsa’s introduction of ‘‘Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Figures”’ 


was extremely good. This is what she recited: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 have the honor to present to you 
the finest collection of wax Stattooary in the known world. 
The selection of figgers is elegant and instructive, classical 
and calm. They are fitted to instil moral lessons into the 
mind of infancy, to warn the burning heart of youth, to cheer 
the eye of totterin’ age. In the words of our great national 
poet, Geo. Washington, ‘‘ Waxworks is friend of man, it 
refines the fancy, enlarges the sphere of reason, cultivates 
the soul, therefore cherish it.’”’ 

My first figger is the unfortinate maid of honor in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, who died from pricking her finger in 
consequence of working on the Sabbath day. You will observe 
the blood a-tricklin’ from her finger, also the gold-eyed needle 
of the period. 

This is Jasper Packlemerton of atrocious memory, who 
destroyed 11 wives by tickling the soles of their feet when 
they were sleeping in the consciousness of innocence and 
virtoo. On being brought to the gallows and asked if he 
wasn’t sorry, he said, ‘‘ Yes, sorry that I let ’em off so easy,” 
and hoped that all Christian husbands would forgive him 
because of it. This should be a warning to all young ladies 


exhibition an unheard of 
feature by winding up the 
figgers when they each 
complete this triumph of 
art by making graceful and lifelike gestures appropriate to 
their characters. ; 
Her Majesty on beholding this was moved to cry aloud with 
uplifted ae and tears of rapter trembling in her august 
eye, ‘Almighty Science! to what perfection hast thou been 
brought !’’ 
ar 


N NOVEMBER, 1858, I left New England for my new 
home in Kansas. I did not know then, and did not for 
many years realize fully, what an eee fortunate bo 
I was in having gained the good will and affection of such 
loving friends as those in Concord. Letters from the vari- 
ous members of the Alcott family came to me. Of these 
letters, those from Louisa were the most inspiring, and it 
is because I feel that they illustrate a phase of her charac- 
ter that has not been pf Farste to the public as it should 
have been, that I have consented to their publication. 

Mrs. Cheney, in her introduction to ‘‘ The Life, Letters 
and Journal of Miss Alcott,’’ says: ‘‘ She was not a volu- 
minous correspondent; she did not encourage many 
intimacies, and she seldom wrote letters except to her 
family, unless in reference to some purpose she had 
strongly at heart. Writing was her constant occupation, 
and she was not tempted to indulge in it as a recreation. 
Her letters are brief and strictly to the point, but always 
characteristic in feeling and expression.’’ 

Deference to the wishes of the surviving members of the 
Pratt family compels me to omit several of the letters and 
parts of others. Enough remains, however, in the letters 
which follow to prove to all lovers of Louisa M. Alcott that 
justice has never been done to the sweetest and most 
attractive side of her nature—her real love for boys, which 
sprang from the boy nature that was hers in so marked a 
degree ; and how our hearts go out to ber as she makes her 
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earnest appeals for a proper recognition of this quality. 
She always said she ought to have been a boy, and that she 
could not be was one of the many crosses she had to bear. 
ALFRED WHITMAN. 
ow 


TO ADOLPHUS TETTERBY 


An Acrostic or an Enigma 


Aclever, pleasant, flaxen youth, 
Light-hearted, jocular and gay, 

Pull of good nature and blunt truth, 
Ready for fun by night or day. : 

E ager to please those worth the pleasing, 
Decidedly a friend to teasing. 


Willful at times, but gentle generally, 
H onest and open, sensible and nice, 
I ndolent at school, at play a busy bee, 
T he friend of that great institution, ice. 
Madly in love with painting, his chief joy, 
A glorious, soaring, Kansas, human boy ; 
N ow in guessing this your time employ. 
Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
SB 


The Letters 


TH first of the letters came to me just before I started 

for Kansas, after an absence of a month or two from 
Concord. A favorite word with Louisa was the word 
** much,’’ used instead of pai being ‘‘ muched’’ meant 
being ‘‘ petted.’’ Those who have learned to know and 
love her through her books can imagine what being 
** muched’’ by such a woman meant to a motherless boy, 
who for the first time in his life realized the blessed feeling 
of being understood and appreciated. 


“Don't Think I'm Demented if | ‘Much’ You” 


Boston, October 27, 1858. 
My dearest Dolphus: \'ve been hoping to get a minute’s 
peace to write to my boy for ever so long, but such a fussing 
and mussing as I’ve had to keep up ever since I came that I’m 
most tired out and begin to despair at ever getting any quiet. 
ad ® I’m old in years but as much of a girl as ever about 
some things ; and one of them is a strong liking for people who 
don’t think much of themselves. Such people being rare birds 
nowadays ought to be made much of and thought lots of by 
other people. So don’t think I’m demented if I ‘‘ much” you 
and call you “ my boy,”’ for I have a very sincere love and 
respect for you, dear Alf, not as a boy only, but for many 
excellent and noble qualities which will make you a good 
and happy man, I hope. So don’t be desponding or blue, for 
it don’t pay, and, though I can’t always follow my own preach- 
ing, I believe it all the more, and hate to see any one afflicted 
in a like manner. * * Good-by, dear Alf, and 

believe me ever Your loving friend, LOUuISA. 


or 
April 5th, Fast Day, 1860. 

My beloved “‘ Tetterby”’: 1 never forget my Dolphus, but I 
have been the busiest old paph alive, for my ‘‘ works of art” 
are in such demand that I shall be one great blot soon. Do 

ou know your topsey-turvey friend has got into the 
‘Atlantic’”’ and receives fifty dollars a story? Well, it’s a 
fact, and I still live. Mr. Redpath wrote the other day for a 
bit of poetry on “John Brown,” also my autograph, which 
was such a rich joke. We haven’t done laughing at it yet. I 
send my last ‘ Gazette’’ infliction; I should have sent more 
but I never thought you’d care for such rubbish, so I spared 
you, but you are heartily welcome to anything of mine that 
can give you pleasure, my dear AIf. * ad * * 

Anna and Join may be married in June, so we are all full 
of work and I am full of woe, for I think it’s a very “trying” 
thing to have men come to fetch away a body’s relations in 
this sort of way. 

Father is Superintendent of the Schools and had a great 
time the other day with all the schools in the Town Hall and 
speeches, presents, singing, etc. I was deluded into perpe- 
trating a song, and send you a copy of it and the doings 
generally, for if you still love this smart old place you may 
care to hear of its progress in all directions. 

My paper is at a “‘focum,’’ and my wits were there a long 
time ago, so accept a deal of love, dearest of Dolphuses, and 
don’t forget Your OLD Sopuy. 


ox 


“We are Still Poking Along” 


ae year 1860 is known in the history of Kansas as the 

‘*Dry Year.’’ No rain fell for months, and crops of 
all kinds were a failure. In the fall my father and a neigh- 
bor put all their horses and cows together and drove them 
into Southern Iowa to winter, a young man named Weber 
and myself being left in charge. We built a camp on the 
banks of the Nodaway River, which we named ‘‘ Camp 
Wide-Awake,”’ and for eight months we remained there 
taking care of the stock. 


CONCORD, January 25th, 1861. 

My dearest Dolphus: V've known a good many base people 
in my life, but I don’t think I ever knew a baser than “ Sophy 
Tetterby,” for she has neglected her boy in a manner which in 
the very mildest terms may be called abominable. 

Weare still poking along as well as could be expected in this 
‘Pilgrim Progress of a wale.’”” We have a Debating Society, 
Glee Club, Dramatic Association in full operation and give 
very nice entertainments. I tried to get up some plays for 
Kansas, feeling wicked over my copious refreshments while 
my fellow-beings ate bran in Lawrence, but every one was 
stupid. Nan and John couldn’t come, Ab was away and the 
fussy mammas wouldn’t let their daughters play in public to 
save the world from annihilation, so I rummaged and begged 
in vain and then shook off the dust of the town from my feet 
and retired to wrathful solitude. 

They have balls and dance till ‘‘the gunpowder runs out at 
the heels of their boots,”’ but they won’t do a thing for the pro- 

ression of their race, which I call a scandalous state of public 
eeling. Do tell me about your starvation troubles and I’ll 
send you some of my remarkable productions in the cooking 
line, a warm ageess. an oyster pie or a cake like the mam- 
moth one Carlyle speaks of in ‘Fred the Great,”’ which was 
fourteen ells long by six broad, containing 5000 eggs, 36 
bushels of flour, one tun of milk, ditto of yeast, ditto of butter, 
and was cut up by a carpenter with a gigantic knife which 
went by machinery. It wasa real thing and a very interesting 
account of Prussian jollification. af * * 

Abby had your last letter to get the direction, and I can’t 
find it, so I am not able to answer your remarks. I must spin 
away in my usual topsey-turvey style and trust to luck and 
your wits to find the sense thereof. I was going to afflict you 
with a story, but it got absorbed into a scrap-book and I had 
no second copy so you are spared this time, but if you ever 
see the “ Atlantic”’ ob ipmod part of the world you’ll find some 
of my works of art and may recognize the “ Bluggage”’ style. 
One in October was ‘“‘ The Modern Cinderella,” about Nan, 
John, Ab and I, and people were good enough to like it. I’m 
haunted with a vague idea that I said all that before, but 
whether I really have or planned to in some of the many 
letters I haven’t written I don’t know. 

In some of the coming “ Atlantics’’ there will be a ‘“‘ Debby’s 
Début,”’ which deep secret I shouldn’t breathe to you if you 
weresamy gne_ but nly private and particular “‘ Dolphus,”’ so 
you ##¢4 make a grdnd exception in your favor. - ° 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Forgive my long silence and still believe that you are dear 
to your Truly loving SopHy. 

* * Good luck and a better harvest next year. M 
regards to your friend if he is good to you, and best compli- 
ments to the cows and colts that didn’t run away. 


a 
“In a Vortex of Costumes for a Masquerade Ball” 


ERE follows another letter received while in lowa. The 
allusion to the ‘‘ Minerva Institute” refers to an 
account sent to her of a rather amusing incident: Passing 
along a byroad, on a mild December day, I had been 
startled by the sound of frantic yells from a creek which 
ran in the rear of a rather pretentious frame farmhouse, 
owned, I think, by a man named Stubbs. Stopping to 
investigate, I found the mother of the family standing in 
the water holding with one hand a naked urchin, while 
with the other she scrubbed him with a large brush, using 
liberal quantities of soft soap from a bucket on the bank. 
Sitting shivering on the bank beside the bucket was urchin 
number two, stripped and waiting his turn. Upon seeing 
me, and without stopping in her vigorous application of 
the brush and soap, Mrs. Stubbs volunteered the informa- 
tion that the family was going up to Grandpop’s to spend 
Christmas, and she ‘‘ ’lowed’’ she would have these ’yer 
boys clean fer once in their lives. The neighbors said it 
would be the ‘‘ first time”’ if she did get them clean. 
Could anything finer be written than the words of 
encouragement given in this letter ? 


Sat., March 2, 1861. 

Dearest of Dolphuses: 1 should have seized my ‘‘ dauber”’ 
the moment I received your last letter, and written a reply 
‘immediate ”’ if I had not been in a vortex of Costumes for a 
gene Masquerade Ball at the Town House given by the 

ominie and his scholars, nineteen of whom came one after 
the other to me for ideas or dresses till I was nearly distracted. 

It came off last eve and was a fine affair, but would have 
been finer to me if a certain blond gentleman and lady from 
Iowa and Syracuse had been there, being partial to the two. 
Every one had done their best to be splendid, and splendid 
they were, for many of the gentlemen hired their dresses of 
costumers, and so were all as smart as you i in velvet 
cloaks, plumy hats, slashed doublets, and big boots. The 
ladies were queens, vivandiéres, Swiss girls, and the usual 
pretty and unmeaning characters. 

Hire your building, and in May, when my works of art are 
done, I will come and turn Matron of the “ Minerva Institute,’’ 
established by A. Whitman for the relief of the mental famine 
in Iowa, and carried on by Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Tetterby, 
late of Concord, Mass. I will bring a load of sponges, crash 
towels and a portable soap factory, and go into the rudiments 
of an English education with vigor, writing over the door of 
the wash-house, “‘ cleanliness is next to godliness.’”’ I suppose 
the surrounding districts would be depopulated at once, and 
you and I regarded as Goths and Vandals. 


on 
“Do You Prefer Me Prim and Proper or Topsey-Turvey ?” 


|" SEEMS so funny to think of “‘ Alf’ as a teacher that my 
mind refuses to do it and I exult in the cap and coat that 
keep you “ Alf”’ still, for I hate to have my boys grow up and 
expect a ‘“‘ Mr.” and a handshake, instead of a “ Bellus”’ or 
**Dolphus”’ and a maternal grab no matter when nor where. 
How old are you, and do you prefer to have me be Miss 
Alcott prim and proper, or topsey-turvey ‘‘ Sophy,’’ who loves 
you dearly and would fly out of the front windows if she should 
see you “ droppin’ in’? some day? I’m eight-and-twenty but 
as young as ever and look upon myself as a kind of Phoenix 
continually a-rising spick and span from ashes and fire, so 
don’t you get o/d as you grow wf, but be ‘ my boy” at heart 
all your days if you don’t get tired of it; no fear that I shall. 
ou say the last year or two have been hard, unhappy ones 
to you, and I don’t doubt it, but you know in every one’s life 
there comes a waking-up time, and it’s well for them if it 
comes at the beginning and not at the end, when it is too late 
to mend the past. These times are private revivals and do 
more good than any public ones, as I know yours has, for the 
line ‘now, thank Heaven, I’ve waked up and mean to stay 
waked up,” was better than a dozen camp-meetings, a bushel 
of prayers and a year’s “ experiencing religion.’? Stand to 
that and whether the world ever hears of you or not you will 
be a successful man in the best sense of the word. 

There was always something very brave and beautiful to me 
in the sight of a boy when he first ‘‘ wakes up,’”’ and seeing the 
worth of life takes it up with a stout heart and resolves to 
carry it nobly to the end through a!l disappointments and 
seeming defeats. I was born with a boy’s nature and always 
had more sympathy for and interest in them than in girls, and 
have fought my fight for nearly fifteen years with a boy’s 
spirit under my “ bib and tucker” and a boy’s wrath when I 
got “‘floored,’’? so I’m not preaching like a prim spinster, but 
reeing my mind like one of “‘ our fellows,” and as such I wish 
you all success, a cheerful heart, an honest tongue and a 
patient temper to help you through the world, for it’s rough 
going and up-hill work much of the way. 

Don’t forswear the Eves, but remember Adam wasn't happy 
alone even in Paradise, so find a little better half he-aaday 
who don’t wear “ mittens,’’ and through the power of a genu- 
ine woman’s love regain and keep your Eden green through a 
long and happy life. So hopes your loving old friend, 

Lou, otherwise your ‘‘SorpHy TETTERBY.”’ 


or 
“*Hail, Columbia’ Takes the Place of ‘How are Yer?’” 


“ DICKLE ROOST” was the name given to the Pratt man- 
sion and ‘‘ Apple Slump ”’ that of the Alcott home. 


CONCORD, May tgth, 1861. 

Dear Alf; Vf 1 had not been sewing violently on patriotic 
blue shirts for the last month I should have written to my 
“Dolphus,”’ most assuredly, and having at last done my share 
of the five hundred azure envelopes I lay down my needle and 
take up my pen with great inward contentment, the first 
article being my abomination and the last my delight. 

Of course, the town is in a high state of topsey-turveyness, 
for every one is boiling over with excitement, and when quiet 
Concord does get stirred up it is a sight to behold. All the 
young men end bove drill with all their might, the women and 
girls sew and prepare for nurses, the old folks settle the fate 
of the nation in groves of newspapers, and the children make 
the streets hideous with distracted drums and fifes. Every one 
wears cockades wherever one can be stuck, flags flap overhead 
like parti-colored birds of prey, patriotic balmorals, cravats, 
handkerchiefs and hats are all the rig, and if we keep on at 
our present rate everything in heaven and earth will soon be 
confined to red, white and blue, and “ Hail Columbia” take 
the place of our Yankee ‘“‘ How are yer?” 

Edward Emerson has a company of ‘‘ Concord Cadets’ who 
poke each other’s eyes out, bang their heads and blow them- 
selves up with gunpowder most valiantly, and will do good 
service by-and-by, I’ve no doubt, if there is anything left of 
them when ordered to the field. 

We have the “‘ East Quarter Home Guard ”’ consisting of one 
captain, one drummer, one flag bearer, and one private, and 
when the regiment is on parade the effect is superb. They 
always halt before each house and give several shrill little 
hurras for every member of the family, after which they march 
away in a state of breathless enthusiasm. 

The regular Concord Company are in Washington and we 
have long letters from George Prescott, the interesting Messer 
and the heroic butcher, Dean. * ® * * % 





Are you going to war? I long to fly at somebody and free 
my mind on several points, but there is no opening for me at 
present, so I study Dr. Howe on “ Gunshot Wounds,” and get 
my highly connected self ready to go as a nurse when the slow 
coaches at Washington begin to lay about them to get their 
fellow-men into a comfortably smashed condition. * 

We are all robust both at Pickle Roost and Apple Slump; 
the latter place is exulting in the speedy return ms its younger 
member, who will soon be done in Syracuse and is coming 
home to turn drawing teacher in Sanborn’s school, as Miss 
Hammatt leaves in July. Abby says, “I have nice manly 
letters from Alf, and he seems to have improved mightily in 
all respects. I wish he would come East again, don’t you?” 
Yes, very much, but not to be shot or otherwise maltreated in 
the present scrimmage. Write to us as often as you can, and 
tho’ this is a short letter it’s a hearty one, dear Alf, from 

Your LovING OLD ‘‘Sopny.”’ 


Pat 
“Don’t Go to War and be Smashed” 


Pe REQUENT reference to ‘‘picters being took”’ is found in 
Louisa’s letters, by which it can easily be imagined 
that I was inclined to be persistent in my requests for a 
+ tna of her. The description herein of the White 
fountains is, I think, a gem in its way. The closing para- 
graph referring to her sister’s return gives an insight into 
the depths of her loving heart. 


ALPINE House, GORHAM, N. H., Sunday, Aug. 4th, 1861. 

My dear Alf: The direction above will in part account for 
my long delay in answering your last letters, for the getting 
ready for this trip was a work of time, and it took a fortnight 
to get my wits steady after I got here, as I’ve never seen the 
White Mountains before and Thad my hands and eyes full, I 
assure you. 

I was planning to write to you about the plays when father 
injured his back very much and kept me busy for a week with 
housekeeping. I told Carrie to let me know what ones she 
sent, that I might not send duplicates. She was a long time 
doing so, and when she did Mr. Sanborn told me you had fixed 
upon your bill and wanted a prologue by him. Our plays are 
scattered far and wide, and the few that remain are not good 
ones, so I let the whole thing alone after hearing that you were 
— and am sorry that you could not have them after all. 

our last letter I brought up here with me, and a rainy 
Sunday niakes the answering of it just the employment I like, 
for the house is still, the mountains have their nightcaps of 
cloud on, and the wind whistles like November, so I settle 
myself in my room and spin a little to my Dolphus in spite of 
wind or weather. 

Our Fourth was celebrated by the usual Regatta, and a 
house full of cousins. Neddy Connor got knocked into a 
cocked hat by the wad of a cannon, and Mr. Wheeldon had 
some fine fireworks in the eve. Sanborn’s boys won the races 
and set off for a camping-out spree on Monadnock as soon as 
vacation arrived. E. Emerson, Tom Wood and several others 
entered College in good style. Will enter when it begins, I 
mean, but passed excellent examinations. 

I suppose Carrie has told you about the Concord Company’s 
return from the War with five men missing either killed or 
captured in the fight at Bull’s Run. I don’t know all their 
names, but Cyrus Hosmer and Sydney Rice are among them. 
Don’t you go and be smashed. We can’t spare our private 
and particular boys to be cut up and tormented, so stay at 
home, my lad, till they get going nicely, and then fire away 
with a will, and if you get broken cry out ‘“‘ Sophy!”’ and I'll 
come and mend you thro’ thick and thin. 

You speak of Ellsworth and Winthrop, and tho’ I never saw 
either I mourned over their loss as if they were my own 
brothers, and Winthrop’s articles are the best things the 
‘Atlantic’ has had this long time. 


ox 
“Last Week We Ascended Mount Washington” 


WHEN I go back I will have a “ picter”’ taken for my Dolphus, 

and as I always take very dark and hunched-up you will 
be gratified with an image of a stout mulatto lady with a 
crooked nose, sleepy eyes and a tempestuous gown. 

Now Ill tell you a little about my doings here. I am with 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis in a big Hotel which looks as if it rained 
out of the sky and lit in this valley of the Androscoggin with 
Mountains all around it and a little village near by. The 
landlord owns a great farm, keeps forty cows, sixty horses, 
one hundred servants, men aan women, and small beasts 
innumerable. The Grand Trunk Railroad passes the door, so 
twice a day flocks of travelers come and go, for no other rail- 
way comes so far, and stages take people to all points from 
here. It is very gay about the house, yet if you wish to be 
quiet, in five minutes you can be in perfect solitude, and an 
hour’s walk will bring you to the most splendid view of 
Washington, Adams, Madison and Jefferson, the great guns of 
the range, besides hundreds of smaller mountains, many of 
which were never trodden by human feet and are as much 
unknown as when the world began. 

Last week we ascended Mount Washington, the highest of 
all, being 6285 feet above the level of the sea. The rvad up is 
the most wonderful thing I ever saw, for it is wide, smooth, 
and winds sothat you don’t realize what an immense height 
you are climbing till you see it apparently below you in some 
parts which you have passed and above in others you have yet 
to reach. It goes over chasms that make one dizzy to see, 
round sharp turns where it seems like a hanging balcony as 
you look down great precipices in some places two miles 
deep, and often full of snow or blasted trees white and bare as 
skeletons. The views were astonishing, and when at the Tip 
Top House it seemed as if I could see the whole world laid 
out like a map before me, for towns were like flocks of sheep 
in the green intervals, rivers, lakes and ponds shone every- 
where, and the clouds floated below us in a very curious way, 
while the air from the snowdrifts below made one forget that 
it was midsummer. Nothing grows so high, and the stones 
look as if they were piled there by the Flood. 

The mountain horses skip from rock to rock like goats, and 
look very funny with their heads down sliding and climbing 
with ladies in old hats, men’s coats and no hoops, on their 
backs, for the fashions are of no account up there and every 
one tumbles about in a free and easy style that just suited me. 

The drive down was a thing to remember, for we rattled 
and banged full trot along a road with all eternity the other 
side a low wall in a way that disturbed my heroic mind, 
andl when the trace broke so demented was my state that I 
offered a stout green garter to mend the fracture, and immor- 
talized that humble article of dress by assisting in the peril- 
ous descent of Mount Washington. I wish you and Carrie, 
Nan and John had been there, for it was a day and a scene to 
remember all one’s life. 

From my window I see Mount Carter, Moriah, Hayes and 
Surprise, besides the Imp and its ugly human profile. Mr. 
Willis has had a gap cut so we see the blue peak of Madison. 

The evenings here are jolly, for there is music, dancing, 
singing, flirting and high doings generally. A party of young 
collegians were here a day or two ago and kept us all up till 
after midnight with their college songs and spirited dancing. 
No one waits for introductions but all fly up and dance or sing 
as if at home, and then disappear to be no more seen. 

I am enjoying it highly, but Ab returns on Tuesday and I’d 
rather see her than the whole White Mountain range, so | 
shall march off on Friday; therefore your next may be sent 
to Concord, as usual, and you may follow in person as soon as 
you can. 

Good-by, my dear Alf. 

Ever your loving friend, Lu. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL) 
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LL the prevailing styles of engraving in wedding stationery show the 
Old English and Roman lettering—either solid or shaded —as 
illustrated by the reproductions on this page. Invitations and 
announcements should, wherever possible, be issued in the 

















names of the parents of the bride-elect, or in the name of the 
rund Mrs. Robert Stewurt Baron 
surviving parent if one be deceased. In the case of an orphan Mm A Re z 
chaperonage should be selected from among near relatives ; or, this failing, request honour of your sence 
recourse should be had to the services of a guardian in this capacity. bast ™ 
In wording a wedding invitation, or, in fact, a social announcement of at the marriage of their Juughter 
any nature, the following is a good rule to remember: Have nothing 
superfluous; have no abbreviations. To a house wedding the most cordial HAorence Colby 
form of invitation is ‘‘request the pleasure of your company,”’ while for a 
church wedding the invitation should read ‘‘ request the honour of your 
presence.’ Other permissible forms are: ‘‘request the pleasure of your Mr. Rennsth Lord Harvry 
presence,”’ ‘‘request your presence,”’ ‘‘invite you to be present’’ and 
' ‘‘ desire your presence.”’ on Brdnesday evening, July the tori fly 
Cy) It is desirable in every case to spell out Christian names in full; initials alone do not . 
w<>  Sufficiently identify. An honorary title must never appear. Officers of the regular Army sinsicen lundved and one 
§ q and Navy have their titles prefixed in full, with the exception of Lieutenants, whose names @ nied ddloch 
-* should be prefixed by the simple ‘‘Mr.’’ Lieutenant is not recognized asa title except 
in official papers. The names of physicians and dentists are usually distinguished * 3 
rest u 
by adding M. D. or D. D. S., respectively, in preference to the prefix ‘‘ Dr."’ @ ty €h rh 


It is essential to the proper wording of every invitation to state whether the ceremony 
takes place in the morning, forenoon, 
afternoon or evening, as without such 
indication the hour would be ambigu- 
ous and, in some cases, misleading. 
Mention of the year on an invitation 
is considered as unnecessary. On 
an announcement, on the other hand, 
the year must alwage Se tnemeed, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart Baron 
Where invitations or announcements 
are issued in names other than those 


Wheeling, West Virgisiz 

















of the bride-elect’s parents or bachelor vequest the plensure of your ay 

brother, her surname should be added; . 

and where her surname appears the on Wednesday evening, July the hvelfth ; 

cali: + Hiten * tn genuaieel The orthodox form of wedding announcement is given 
P An invitation to a wedding at half alter nine o'clock on this page. Acard to indicate the future residence of 
at a hotel or a hall differs only the bride and groom is termed an *‘at home"’ card. Such 
from a home wedding invita- Ninety eight Main Street a card should accompany every invitation and 


announcement, and its omission, except where 
the young couple contemplate an extended 
bridal tour, would be a gross lack of courtesy. 
The ‘‘at home’’ invitation should never be 
engraved in the lower left-hand corner of the 
announcement sheet. This must be guarded 
against. All social announcements or invita- 
tions should indicate but one event, and that 
alone. At home. reception, breakfast and 
church admission cards must in every case be 
separate from one another and from the 
wedding invitation or announcement which 
they accompany. 

Of equal importance to the other features 
are the sizes and shapes of wedding station- 
ery. The forms shown on this page are one- 
fourth smaller than the originals. From these 


tion in the necessary inclusion 
of a reply card to indicate the 
address to which replies 
are to be sent. An ex- 
cellent substitute for the 








Please present this eard at 
Grinity Church 


on Wednesday evening, July the fuel ft 























MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KIRK BELL separate reply card is the embes: it is easy to deduce that the correct wedding invitation is 5 
ing of the street address upon the inches by 6 3-8 inches (double sheet, of course); the reception 
REQUEMT THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY flap of the outside envelope. This card, 5 inches by 3 1-8 inches; church card, 3 7-16 inches by 
latter method serves a double pur- 2 5-16 inches; at home card, 4 7-16 inches by 2 3-4 inches; 
AT THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER, pose, for not only does it indicate announcement card, 4 1-2 inches by 5 3-4 inches. 
the address to which replies 
GENEVIEVE, are to be sent, but it also in- 
so sures the return of the missive 





if not delivered. 

Church admission cards are 
valuable to exclude an inquis- 
itive public from the church, 
but they are not absolutely 
necessary. An invitation toa 


MR. ARCHIBALD CURTIS ADDISON, 


On THURSDAY. AUGUST THE FIFTEENTH, 


AT HALF AFTER TWELVE OCLOCK. 





Weve wvuwomen Saurr Pav. Senet, _.\J reception or breakfast follow- 
ing a church wedding is en- 
BALTIMORE. graved upon a separate card 
and inclosed with the invita- Mr. AND Mrs. WILLIAM ROBERT DIxoOn JESSUP 
MBDCCCCI. tion to the church. Where 
. the ceremony takes place in ANNOUNCE THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER, 


the forenoon or early afternoon 
the reception which follows is 
termed a ‘* wedding breakfast.”’ 








MAUDE LIGHTNER, 


To 





Dr. CHARLES AUGUSTUS DOWNING, 





ON MONDAY, JUNE THE THIRD, 








PHILADELPHIA. 





AT HOME 
MDCCCCI, 
AFTER SEPTEMBER THE TENTH, 


THE RENNERT, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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| The Last of the Journal's Prize 
Photographs of Rural Scenes 
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IN THE MARSHLANDS THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
By A. B. Phelan ” By George A. Alden 





IN THE COOL 
SHADOWS 


By 
R. Lionel De Lisse: 














¥" FISHERMAN’S HOME A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND HOME 
By George M. Crowe By George Blatchford 
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Completing the Series for Which there Were 
Made Awards of Seven Hundred Dollars 
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SHEEP RANCH IN CALIFORNIA JUST OUT 
By Nellie E. Stiffier By W. E. Vilmer | 


AT THE CROSS 
ROADS — 


By 
Albert W. Ball 


IN THE FARMYARD . MEADOW BROOK 
By R. Lionel De Lisser By Harry J. Robinhold 












EVERAL years ago a letter con- 
taining a large sum of money 
disappeared from the New 
York post-office. A most 
diligent search failed to dis- 
cover the slightest trace of it, 
and the case was given up as 

a hopeless mystery. Then, 

about a month after the disap- 

pearance of the letter, a desk 

in a corner of one of the rooms 

was moved, and there on the floor 

was found a nest of young rats resting 

contentedly on a bed of macerated greenbacks—all that 
was left of the contents of the missing letter. 

Rats and mice had given trouble enough before in their 
nibbling propensity to get at the inside of mail-bags and 
packages, but this latest exhibition of their mischievous- 
ness decided the post-office officials to take some radical 
means to rid the place of such dangerous pests. Traps 
and poison had been tried again and again, but with only 
partial success. So Uncle Sam at last decided to employ 
a cat to protect the New York post-office from the dep- 
redations of rats and mice. 

The first appointee in the United States Rat and Mouse 
Catching Service was a large, gray tabby. She secured 
the place through the recommendation of her owner, who 
certified that she was not only a good mouser, but was also 


_———~Y 
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ORE famous people are known only by 
names that were not originally theirs 
than most of us realize. How many 
know that John Rowlands, for instance, 
is one of the greatest explorers of his 
generation? Yet that is the real name 
of Sir Henry M. Stanley, the indomitable 
hero of ‘* darkest Africa.”’ 

How many are aware that ee 

Jones Colbaith was one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the United States? The name is not to be 
found on the roll of the presiding officers of the Senate. 
But it is nevertheless true that such was the real name of 
Henry Wilson, who was Vice-President in Grant’s second 
administration. 

How many know that Edmund Green was one of the 
most eminent of American thinkers and historians? Still, 
that is the name that Dr. John Fiske bore in his boyhood, 
before he thought of writing such books as ‘‘ The Destiny 
of Man”’ and ‘‘ The Critical Period of American History.”’ 

How many know that Mihali Lieb was one of the most 
celebrated artists of recent times? Yet that was the real 
name of Michael Munk4csy, the painter of ‘‘ Christ 
Before Pilate’’ and other famous pictures. 

How many are aware that Vincenzo Gioacchino Pecci is 
revered by millions of people of different nationalities in 
all parts of the world as the mightiest and holiest of living 
men? Yet that is the real name of the present Pope, Leo 
XIII, and the one he was known by until he became the 
Supreme Pontiff in 1878. 

How many would immediately recognize in a eulogy of 
Hiram U. Grant as one of the great generals and fore- 
most rulers of the last century a reference to Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, commander of the Union armies and 
eighteenth President of the United States? Yet it is a 
fact that Hiram remained the real given name of General 
Grant, and that Simpson, the name officially bestowed 
upon him by mistake, was never made legally his. 


ox 


VEN a reference to Stephen G. Cleveland as one of the 

most prominent party leaders and successful candi- 
dates for office in this country would puzzle most people 
for a while, until they recalled that ex-President Cleveland 
was named for the Rev. Stephen Grover, but dropped his 
first name, Stephen, early in his public career. 

Many other famous people are popularly referred to by 
titles and names that give hardly a hint as to what their full 
names or real names are. Suppose, for example, that 
some morning there should appear in the newspapers 
such an item as this: ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Wettin, 
accompanied by their nephew, Mr. Frederick W. V. A. 
Hohenzollern, sailed yesterday from Liverpool for New 
York.’”” How many people would give more than a 
passing glance at this announcement? Yet it would be a 
piece of news of the most astounding interest, calculated 
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iw N THE western slope of the 

Berkshire Hills is a small 
village which is literally 
painted red once in every 
ten or twelve years. It 
lies in one of the most 
picturesque spots of the 
Tauconic range, within 
easy distance of Lenox 
and Great Barrington, 
and near neighbor to all 
the Canaans of Connecti- 
cut and New York. 

Twenty-five years be- 
fore the War of the 
Revolution a certain 
traveling peddler, 
Silvanus Cunningham by 
name, crossed the hills, 
and wended his way 
through the valley with his wares, to spread them in tempt- 
ing array before the Jenkinses and Fords, the Davises and 
Dotys, the Wilcoxes and Parkes of this little settlement. 
By same untoward happening the peddler’s cart was upset 
and ‘a his tinware and jewelry and dry goods scattered 
along the highway. The villagers rushed to his aid. 
They righted his cart, soothed his horse, and picked up 
papers of needles, spools of thread and wooden spoons 
with interested energy. 

But when Silvanus Cunningham took a hasty inventory 
of his stock he declared, in language plain and direct, that 
a large part of his stuff was missing, and, furthermore, he 
denounced the people of that village as meddlers and 
thieves, declaring that he thereupon named the place 
Pilfershire, and by that name and character it should be 
called in history. As Pilfershire the village was known for 
seventy-five years. 
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Cats That Draw Salaries 
By Hugh Netherton 


a friend of the Administration— qualities which she at 
once exemplified by her work and her loyalty to the office. 

With New York as an example, other post-offices asked 
for the appointment of cats, and to-day Uncle Sam’s Rat 
and Mouse Catching Service extends from one end of the 
country to the other. Nearly every large post-office in the 
United. States has its official mouser or rat-killer, who 
receives a yearly salary. In some of the bigger offices the 
work is more than one cat can manage alone, and the cat 


force consists of several employees —the New York post- 
office having no less than five or six regularly employed. 
ox 


HE salaries cf Uncle Sam’s cats range from nine to 
twelve dollars a year for each feline. This income 
is expended under the supervision of the postmasters for 
the purchase of food. Milk is the chief item, for the cats 
are supposed to provide themselves with meat; though 
it sometimes happens that they tire of rat and mice diet 
and relish a bit of raw beef or liver as a change. 
These Government cats do not depend for their positions 
upon pedigree or political influence. Merit is the only 





Famous People as We 
Do Not Know Them 


By Franklin B. Wiley 


to throw the people of New York and thousands of others 
throughout the country into a paroxysm of excitement and 
feverish expectation, as must be admitted when the names 
of King Edward VII, Queen Alexandra and the Emperor 
William are respectively substituted for the true family 
names given in the supposititious item. 

Such examples might almost indefinitely be extended. 
At one time in our history nominally the chief enemy of 
this country was a boy, twelve years old, by the name of 
Alfonso Léon Ferdinand Marie Jacques Isodore Pascal 
Antoine Bourbon. How many could tell offhand who 
was meant? Yet the answer is perfectly plain when one re- 
flects that in our war with Spain the nominal commander- 
in-chief of the Spaniards was their boy King, Alfonso XIII. 


ox 


"THEN there is the youthful matron, Mrs. Henry Schwérin, 

who wields more power than any other woman of 
twenty-one now living. She is known to the world as 
Wilhelmina of Holland, and is the only Queen regnant in 
the world to-day —that is, the only female sovereign rul- 
ing in her own right with the same powers as a King. 

Outside the ranks of royalty the number of shining 
examples is still greater. Probably few people, even 
among confirmed theatre-goers, would take any special 
interest in a poster that read thus: ‘‘ Thespian Theatre. 
For One Week Only—Mr. Henry Brodribb and Mrs. E. 
A. Wardell in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ and Other 
Shakespearean Productions. Next Week—Mrs._ H. 
Chlapowska.’’ But let the names of Sir Henry Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry and Madame Helena Modjeska be re- 
spectively substituted for these real names of theirs and 
what a rush for tickets there would be ! 

The same thing might be said of similar announcements 
about Miss A. Crehan, who is known to the public as 
Ada Rehan; Mrs. Antonio de Navarro, who was Mary 
Anderson; Mrs. Frederick C. Harriott, whose better 
known name is Clara Morris, and many more. 

From among the bright, particular stars of the operatic 
stage may be marshaled an even more striking array. 
Should it be announced, for example, that among the 
singers whose services had been secured for the next 
season of grand opera were the Baroness Cedarstrom, the 
Countess Miranda, Mrs. Nellie Armstrong, Mrs. Julian 
Story and Mrs. Charles M. Raymond, it is improbable that 
there would be so much as a ripple of excitement, even 
among lovers of the opera. Perhaps some interest might 
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qualification they are 
asked to possess. The 
majority of them are plain, 
common, all-around cats, 
accustomed to looking out 
for themselves and unac- 
quainted with the luxuries 
of home. They are all 
diligent, conscientious 
workers, and render Uncle 
Sam excellent service. 

Some time ago the cat of the St. Paul post-office made a 
record by slaying a hundred and twenty-five rats and 
mice in one month. In recognition of her abilities the 
»ostmaster wrote to Washington, asking an increase in 
her salary, and she now receives $10.40 a year. Soon after 
she showed her gratitude by presenting the Government 
with five kittens, each of whieh entered the United States 
service as soon as it was old enough to tackle a rat. 

Each of the big department buildings in Washington has 
its corps of mousers. There, however, they are more of a 
convenience than an actual necessity, and Uncle Sam does 
not deem it worth while to give them more than their 
lodging in payment for their services. As the supply of 
mice is bountiful, and the night watchmen are generous 
with scraps from their lunch-baskets, these department 
cats are really as well provided for as the cats in the regu- 
lar service and on the Government pay-roll. 





be taken in the titled ones, and that would probably be all. 
But let these real names give place to the more famous 
ones of Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, Madame Melba, 
Emma Eames and Annie Louise Cary, and the largest 
opera house in the world would not be big enough to hold 
the throngs that would seek admission. 

Many authors would likewise go unrecognized if men- 
tioned by the names that were originally given to them. 
Most readers would hardly be likely to distinguish in 
Francis B. Harte, Thomas H. H. Caine, Anthony H. 
Hawkins, Francis M. Crawford and Charles E. Markham 
such popular writers as Bret Harte, Hall Caine, Anthony 
Hope, F. Marion Crawford and Edwin Markham. 

In most instances the change has been made by dropping 
one or more of the original names. But in some cases the 
sole difference is that the first name is given in full and the 
second indicated by an initial instead of the reverse. Few 
appreciate how confusing this simple change is. If, for 
instance, a new book by Arthur C. Doyle were announced, 
how many would buy it because they knew that it was by 
the author of the Sherlock Holmes stories, whom they had 
hitherto known as A. Conan Doyle? Or if a ‘‘ thrilling 
new romance’’ by Henry R. Haggard were advertised, 
how many, even among those who might wonder if he 
were related to the author of ‘‘She’’ and ‘‘ Allan 
Quatermain,’’ would comprehend, for some time at least, 
that it was really by H. Rider Haggard himself? Or if the 
statement were made that ‘‘ Hugh Wynne’’ was written by 
Silas W. Mitchell, how many would not at first be inclined 
to dispute the assertion before realizing that, of course, it 
referred to S. Weir Mitchell, after all ? 


ox 


TILL more curious is the fact that sometimes the omis- 
sion of even a single syllable is sufficient to disguise 
the name almost beyond recognition. How many readers, 
for example, if they saw the names of Lewis Wallace or 
Walter Whitman on the title-page of a book would realize 
at once that the volume was by General Lew Wallace or 
Walt Whitman? Then, again, a pen-name sometimes 
becomes so closely identified with an author that no one 
suspects it is not the real name. Probably many who 
know Olive Thorne Miller as Mrs. Miller have never sus- 
pected that her real name is Harriet Mann Miller. 

So this curious list of famous people as we do not know 
them might be continued almost without end. There is 
Charles A. E. Durand, whom the world knows as Carolus 
Duran ; and Lieutenant Louis M. J. Viaud, who is famous 
as Pierre Loti; and the English poet Mackay’s adopted 
daughter, who is Marie Corelli by birth and Marion 
Mackay by adoption ; and Louise de la Ramée and Samuel 
L. Clemens, whom few refer to except as Ouida and Mark 
Twain; and a host of others. But the examples that 
have already been given are certainly numerous enough 
to convince any one that there is far more in a name than 
most of us might at first be disposed to admit. 
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How the Name of a 
Village was Changed 


By Mary Y. Patterson 


Pilfershire was beautifully situated, a goodly land and 
an eminently respectable community, and naturally the 
people strongly resented the name thrust upon them by 
Silvanus Cunningham. 

In 1825 the indignation, which waxed greater and louder 
in the gossip at the store, found voice in a meeting at the 
schoolhouse when the village fathers declared Pilfershire 
the malicious expression of an unrighteous man’s unjust 
wrath, and threw off the yoke of its ignominy forever. 


ox 


HE village stood nameless upon the face of the earth, 
while meetings were held every Friday night at the 
schoolhouse, presided over by the master, to decide upon 
an honorable name, and one suggestive of local beauty. 
** Red Rock’’ was finally proposed as good with a pleasant 
sound, and the name was looked upon with favor. The 
schoolmaster ventured the observation that as there were 
no red rocks in the region thereabouts, ‘‘ Gray Rock,” 
‘* Spring Rock”’ or ‘‘ Fern Cliff’? would be more accurate, 
and the Latin for any one of them be most imposing. 
Whereupon a shrewd-taced father suggested overcoming 
the question of color by painting a rock red, and thereby 
verifying the name. 

As plans developed for painting day and the christening 
it was furthermore agreed to place a wooden slab upon the 
rock which was to bear the name of the place and the date, 
that wayfaring men, though fools, should not err therein. 
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The rock was painted a dark rich red, and the slab set 
in place with great ceremony and a celebration lasting the 
entire day. The village rejoiced in its new name, and 
people came for miles around to look upon the red rock 
that had attained instant fame. 

‘* Painting day,’’ which occurs about every dozen years, 
has always been the occasion of a great celebration with 
speeches and merrymaking. In 1860 the wooden slab was 
replaced bya pretentious marble shaft. The oldest inhab- 
itant of Red Rock has never forgotten that greatest of 
‘* Painting days”’ forty years ago. He points to the rock 
across the road where the speaker stood upon that august 
occasion, and adds, with a fine show of civic pride, that he 
sat just behind him, while, ‘* on that rock beyant, the band 
played ‘ America’ !’’ 

The marble monument is firmly riveted to the great 
blood-red stone and bears the inscription : 


RED ROCK 
SETTLED 
1750 
ERECTED 
1860 


It was last painted in the summer of 1899, so that it is 
comparatively fresh, and the rock itself is not a particle 
more eternal than the satisfaction of the villagers, who 
believe they have painted out the stigma of a name 
given them over a hundred years ago by the disgruntled 
Silvanus Cunningham. 

Yet in spite of the ingenious Yankee notion which 
resulted in placing the name of Red Rock on the offi- 
cial map of Columbia County, New York, the old name 
of the quaint little village has not been entirely obliter- 
ated, for the oldest inhabitant in the lapses of memory 
still babbles fondly of Pilfershire and its peddler. 
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THE FASCINATING LOVE STORY OF A SWEET AND WINSOME NEW YORK GIRL 


By Elisabeth Knight Tompkins 


Author of “ The Things that Count,” “ Her Majesty,’ “ An Unlessoned Girl,” etc. 
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SEVENTH CHAPTER 





A) 

Y NE evening about six weeks after 
their great adventure Aileen 
was sitting alone in the library 
reading. Itwasalovely warm 
night, and the French windows 
on the veranda were open. 
Through these came the scent 
of orange blossoms from some 
orange trees in tubs. A bowl 
of heliotrope, picked since 
supper, was at her elbow. 
Everything seemed so still. Paddy had not 
been over that day, and Aileen laid down 
her book occasionally to wonder what had 
kept him. His visits had become less 
frequent lately ; some friends of his were 
staying at the hotel, as he explained to 
Betty. Aileen fancied that his manner to 
her had changed, that it had become more 
distant ; but this did not worry her —there 
were, under the circumstances, so many 
scruples that might trouble a conscientious 
man like himself. 

Aileen was nominally reading, but really 
going over these thoughts in her mind—the 
occupation of all her waking hours —when she heard out- 
side the low, peculiar whistle with which Paddy was in 
the habit of signaling to Betty, and in a second he ap- 
peared at the window. He stood there on the veranda, 
and Aileen watched him from her chair without feeling 
the need of any formal greeting. Their intercourse had 
got beyond ceremonies. She made a very pretty picture 
as she sat there in the lamplight, in a gown of thin, 
solt, cream-colored muslin, which left her neck bare. 
Around her waist there was a narrow girdle of yellow 
peau de soie, but this was all the color that there was 
about her, except the faint pink of her cheeks, the blue 
of her eyes and the brown of her hair. 


ox 


ee You are across the room from me now,”’ Paddy said 
suggestively when they had exchanged a long look full of 
unutterable things. They never called each other by name 
nowadays. . 

Aileen rose slowly from her chair and walked, a little 
unsteadily to be sure, but still she walked across the room 
to him. Just as she reached the French window she 
faltered and would have fallen, but he caught her and lifted 
her over the sill. 

_, You have done it,”” he said in a whisper. 
,_ find you have earned your fifty thousand dollars. 
shall have a check for it to-morrow.” 
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don’t want that!’ he 
He seemed to her to be quite unlike 


‘*Oh, hang the money! I 
exclaimed fiercely. 
himself. 

‘* But you will have to take it ; there is no question about 
that. I can’t be left under such an obligation without, at 
least, making some attempt at a return,’’ Aileen protested 
with intentional coldness. She was getting impatient of 
his scruples. What right had he to let them come between 
herself and happiness? He could make a martyr of him- 
self if he chose, but not of her. 

The next morning he called Betty up at the telephone to 
say that he had been summoned back to town and would 
have to leave by that afternoon’s boat. He would not 
have time to come over, but wouldn’t she come over to the 
steamer to say good-by to him. 

Poor Betty was heartbroken. She wandered about dis- 
consolately for days, refusing to eat or be comforted. It 
irritated Aileen, because she felt so forlorn herself. Why 
should Betty be allowed the luxury of indulging her grief 
and she have to hide hers and appear as usual? Aunt 
Janet moped and Early was frankly dismal. It seemed as 
if the sun had vacated and actually deserted its place in 
the centre of the universe. Even Hannah, the cook, com- 
plained that there was no use in cooking anything, now 
that the Doctor had gone, while James confided to Early 
that the house seemed ‘‘ very lonesome.”’ 


ox 


A few days later Aileen received a letter from Paddy 
acknowledging the check she had sent him. It was easy 
and gracefully written, but in quite a different key from 
their intercourse. He thanked her for her hospitality and 
attributed the great physical good the summer had done 
him wholly to that. He would have been bored past 
endurance if he had been limited to the companionship of 
the people at the hotel. He would certainly have gone 
back to work long before. He thanked her for the check, 
while he still expressed reluctance to accept it. He did 
not feel that he had earned so large a sum, even if she did 
feel that the cure was worth that to her. He wished that 
she had been willing to accept her cure as a free gift from 
him, but knew that he had no right to ask for so great a 
favor. There was, however, one personal favor that he 
would ask: that she would not let his name be known 
in connection with her recovery. 

Aileen appreciated fully the sacrifice involved in this 
request, for the professional prestige that he would gain if 
it were known would be incalculably great; it would be 
the medical sensation of the hour. Notwithstanding, she 
resolved to accept it. It would be most disagreeable to 
her to have her name associated with his in people’s mouths. 

Several weeks passed and Aileen did not have the heart 
to disclose her secret. She missed Paddy with such an 
unintermittent, sickening ache that nothing else seemed to 


‘It’s ALL RIGHT, AUNT 
JANET,’ SHE SAID. ‘I 
HAVE BEEN LEARNING TO 
WALK FOR SOME TIME’”’ 







matter. Nevertheless, she practiced waking daily and 
had the satisfaction of feeling that she was gaining strength 
slowly but inevitably. She could walk a hundred yards at 
a time now. 

One Sunday morning her aunt, with Betty and Early, 
went to the little church at the Pier. They were driven 
over and were to be called for. Aileen went down to the 
beach and lay on the sand watching the waves for an hour 
or more. Then she started to walk up the beach, leaving 
her crutches behind her. She felt so strong that she went 
farther than she had ever done before, nearly to the point 
of the scallop of their beach, and then lay down on the 
sand to rest before her return journey. Presently, to her 
dismay, she saw her family come around the point, a few 
yards away. Could she keep them from noticing that her 
crutches were not with her ; and was there any pretense by 
which she could make them leave her there and go on 
home without her? Now that the moment for revealing 
her secret had come she would have given anything to 
postpone it, feeling physically unequal to the excitement it 
would cause. She felt strongly reluctant to tell the story 
of Paddy’s rescue. 

‘* How did you come here ?’’ she called out hurriedly as 
they approached. 

‘* There wasn’t any service this morning so we walked 
home this way instead of waiting for the carriage to come 
for us,’’ Aunt Janet explained in reply. ‘* But don’t you 
think you have come too far, Aileen ?’’ she asked. 


ax 


Early gave a little gasp: ‘‘ Where are your crutches?” 
she asked eagerly. 

‘* Back near the pines,’’ Aileen replied as indifferently 
as she could. 

‘* Then how 
together. 

For answer Aileen calmly rose to her feet and stood in 
front of them. 

‘* It’s all right, Aunt Janet,’’ she said. ‘‘I have been 
learning to walk for some time. I wanted to surprise you, 
but I didn’t mean to do it so completely,’’ she added as 
Mrs. Pierce sank down on the sand in a heap, Early looked 
as white as a ghost, and Betty began to scream, as she 
always did when she was startled. 

**T’ll sit down and tell you about it,’’ Aileen continued. 
‘* Keep still, Betty, this instant. Sit down, Early, and 
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began Aunt Janet and Betty 
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don’t look so mournful. It is something to be glad about, 
not to cry about, you silly thing.’’ 

Early had pulled out her handkerchief and was dis- 
solved in tears, and Aunt Janet and Betty followed her 
example. Aileen gave them a short account of how it had 
happened, charging them all to tell no one about it. Let 

»ple in general think that she had got well gradually. 
The true story was too sensational, and it would be too 
unspeakably disagreeable if the newspapers should get 
hold of it. 

‘* 1 thought the Doctor had failed that day,’’ said Early 
between her sobs. 

‘* 1 was so stupid —it never occurred to me that he had 
fallen in the water on purpose. I thought he had given it 
up after Betty’s attempt,’’ said Aunt Janet. 

‘* Oh, that was so funny !’’ exclaimed Betty. ‘* Aileen 
was So angry with me, and with Early, too, that time she 
left her on the beach.’’ 

**Oh!”’ exclaimed Aileen, a flood of light breaking in 
upon her. ‘I have been more stupid than you, Aunt 
—_. for I never suspected anything. I might have 

nown that Early weulan’t forget me for anything or any- 
body.’’ She held out her hand to Early, who took it and 
held it shyly for a minute. *‘ Haven't you anything to say 
to me, Early?’’ Aileen continued. ‘* You have hardly 
said a word.,”’ 

‘* 1 am so happy, so happy,”’ exclaimed ge through 
her tears. ‘‘ But, Miss Aileen, you can’t get along with- 
out me, really you can’t, even when you are quite well. 
Nobody could know your ways as I do.’’ 

‘*Why, no, you govse, of course not!’ exclaimed 
Aileen affectionately. 

** But you have a says said that you wouldn't keep me 
if you got well, but would make me go into some other 
kind of work, and I don’t want to leave you.” Early 
sobbed this out with an abandonment that was most 
unlike her usual self-control. 

‘** That was all very well to say when there wasn't any 
danger of its happening,’ returned Aileen. ‘‘ But, you 
see, Early dear, we couldn't possibly get along without you, 
any of us; could we?”’ 

** No, indeed, we could not,’’ said Aunt Janet, while 
Betty threw her arms around Early, hugging her tightly, 
and exclaiming: ‘‘ | won't let you go, Early. If Aileen 
doesn’t want you I'll take you and I'll pay you a million 
dollars a month.”’ 

Early wiped her eyes and looked comforted. 


ox 


It was a great day inthe household. Betty dashed ahead 
to tell the servants, her curly hair flying in the breeze, and 
her long, thin black legs fairly twinkling with excitement. 
The servants came flocking down the path to the beach to 
meet their mistress and to see the miracle with their own 
eyes. Aileen had been using her aunt and Early as 
crutches —leaning much of her weight upon them — for 
she was feeling decidedly tired, but she dropped their arms 
and walked to meet the servants unsupported. Hannah 
and the maids were in tears, Tom sniffled, and James blew 
his nose audibly. 

‘* Please don’t make any fuss; | am not able to stand 
it,’’ Aileen said to James, who was in the lead. ‘‘ Tell 
them they shall all have three months’ wages by way of 
celebration.”’ 

A chorus of female voices sobbed out: 
Tracy !’’ 

James tried to speak, but could not. Aileen shook 
hands with him and with Hannah, down whose honest 
cheeks big tears were rolling, and then walked on to the 
house through a row of faces smiling through their tears. 
She was so exhausted by her exertions and the commotion 
that she spent the rest of the day in bed. 

After this big flurry was over they all fell back on miss- 
ing Paddy more and more, until ews felt that she could 
stand it no longer, The news of her recovery had spread 
rapidly, and shoals of letters of congratulation, many con- 
taining invitations to visit, came from friends and relatives. 
She determined to accept one of these for herself and 
Betty, and to go to some place where there were no asso- 
ciations with Paddy. Aunt os went to visit some of the 
relatives who had always been clamoring for her, and 
Early went to her home in the New Hampshire hills. 
Aileen never liked to take Early into other people’s 
houses because of her anomalous position, and now 
Betty's maid would do for them both. 


or 


It was to her cousin, Mrs. Fletcher, who was at her 

country home in the Berkshires, that she decided to go. 
This lady was of the same degree of cousinship as Walter 
Tracy, and had several daughters, the eldest a little 
younger than Aileen. 
She was surprised to find how much real enjoyment 
she got out of her visit. Paddy was never absent from 
the background of her thoughts for one waking minute, 
but always for her happiness, not her sorrow, as she 
never for one second lost the hope that eventually things 
would straighten themselves out Poa them. She well 
— that he loved her, and this was the all-important 
thing. 

Her cousins were very gay, and the house was full of 
company, and Aileen took part in everything that went on 
with a keenness of pleasure that she had not expected. 
She felt five years younger. The new and delightful sense 
of strength and life which she had was enough in itself to 
keep her spirits high. She could not play golf or tennis as 

et, but she could walk, ride horseback, and even dance a 
ittle. She was surprised to find how quickly the skill of 
her little-girl days came back to her. Bodily movement 
was such a keen delight that she could not bear to keep 
still a minute, with the result that she used herself up 
several times to such a degree that she had to stay in bed 
to recuperate. Her cousins’ pleasure in her recovery, and 
the interest it gave her in every one’s eyes, was delightful, 
even accustomed as she was to being made of much 
importance. Betty was marvelously well-behaved and 
happy in the companionship of a cousin about her own age, 
-— of the few little girls, indeed, with whom she ever got 
along. 

They were so contented that Aileen prolonged their stay 
from week to week, not wishing to go back to New York 
before the usual time, and feeling that it would not be a bad 
plan to give Paddy a chance to miss her and to realize that 
she was not going to make the advances. It was not until 
a few days before Thanksgiving that they did return to 
town. Early was there to give them an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Betty flew immediately to the telephone to call up 
her dear Doctor Paddy, to whom she had written many 
ardent letters. 


**Oh, Miss 
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For the next few days Aileen was busy shopping and 
making preparations for the big Thanksgiving dinner she 
was going to give to all the relatives on the Tracy side of 
the house. Walter was expected home the day before, and 
she looked forward to seeing him with some excitement. 


TB 
EIGHTH CHAPTER 


ON THANKSGIVING morning Aileen was in the drawing- 

room arranging flowers when she heard Walter's 
voice in the hall, speaking to James. She looked up and 
saw him standing there in the doorway, with the dark 
velvet portiére behind him, big and brown and splendid. 
She gave a little cry of pleasure, and dropping her flowers, 
literally ran to him. Once she would have waited for him 
to make the advances, for other reasons than her physical 
infirmities, but now it did not matter. She threw her 
arms around him and lifted her face to be kissed, with an 
absence of self-consciousness that would have told a story 
to a man versed in human nature. 

Walter fairly lifted her off her feet. 
I can’t believe it!’’ he exclaimed. 

Aileen looked up at him and saw that tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. At this she began to cry herself. 
‘* Isn’t it too blessed !’’ she said. 

‘* I can’t really take it in that you are able to stand, 
much less run. Sit down and tell me all about it. 
I haven’t heard a word except the bare fact. My father 
was very mysterious about it.’’ 

‘* That is because | made him promise not to tell. He 
had to know for business reasons. I will tell you about it.”’ 
But it was a most unsatisfactory and disjointed account 
that she gave him, in which Doctor Paddy’s name was 
barely mentioned. She felt very shy about saying it these 
days. 

‘** Bully for Paddy !"’ Walter exclaimed enthusiastically 
when she had finished. ‘‘ I have had a feeling lately that 
if any one could do anything for you he could. Nobody 
knows better than I what a fine fellow he is, but I never 
knew much about his professional ability until lately ; and 
now, all of a sudden, I have seemed to hear so much about 
him, away out West even. What an advertisement this 
will be to him!” 

‘* But no one is to know,”’ Aileen said with a little con- 
fusion. ‘* I had to tell your father, but | haven’t told any 
one else. I have let every one think that it was a gradual 
recovery.” 

‘* But why did you do that?’’ Walter demanded, evi- 
dently puzzled. 

Aileen blushed a little as she said: ‘‘ You see, the whole 
thing was very sensational, and we both, Doctor Dennis 
and J, had a horror of the papers getting hold of it, and of 
the gossip and conjectures there would be.’’ 

‘** | see,’’ Walter replied gravely, without looking at her. 
‘* Well, I won’t speak of it except to old Paddy himself. 
I quite understand how you feel aboutit. You like Paddy, 
don’t you, Aileen?” 

‘* I do,” she answered simply. 

or 

There was a little constraint in the pause that followed, 
which Walter broke by explaining that he had come in the 
morning because he could not see her for the first time 
among all the relatives. 

‘* | knew I should blubber,’’ he added. 

An exclamation of rapture from the doorway made them 
turn, 

Betty rushed in and flung herself upon Walter. 
it great!’ she cried, pointing to Aileen. 

‘* Go to the piano, Betty, and play us a waltz; I want 
to dance with Walter,’’ Aileen exclaimed when Betty’s 
raptures had calmed down a little. She pushed back 
the rugs and held out her hands to Walter, who was 
lying back on the couch watching her with a smile of 
pleasure. He put his arm around her and they began to 
dance to Betty’s music, which was unusually good for a 
child of her age. 

‘*T hadn’t forgotten. You dance just as well as | 
remembered,’’ Aileen gasped out when lack of ‘breath 
made her stop. Walter was in such physical training that 
he didn’t even breathe hard. ‘‘ I never told you, but the 
thing that I minded most, the concrete thing, | mean, was 
not being able to dance with you. You know you used to 
dance with me even after you were old enough to dance 
with grown-up young ladies.’’ 

‘* Now dance with me,’’ pleaded Betty, who had left the 
piano and was hanging on Walter’s arm. 

‘*[ can play one waltz very badly. 
that?’’ asked Aileen. 

‘* You don't keep very good time, and there is one place 
where you play a flat when it ought to be a natural, but | 
suppose it will have to do,” Betty remarked critically. 
Walter and Aileen laughed at the patronage of her tone. 


or 


Aileen seated herself on the piano stool while Walter 
said: ‘‘ Come along, old lady. Dear me, how the kid can 
dance !’’ he exclaimed a little later, being the one to stop 
himself this time. ‘* I actually believe she could dance me 
down.”’ 

‘** Well, she weighs some hundred pounds less than you 
do,”’ said Aileen. 

‘* My dear Doctor Paddy says I dance better than any 
girl he knows,’’ Betty remarked complacently. 

‘* Your dear Doctor Paddy! Well, you are intimate !’’ 
exclaimed Walter. ‘‘ Does Aileen call him her dear 
Doctor Paddy, too?”’ 

‘* No, indeed!”’ cried Betty indignantly. ‘‘ He’s my 
friend, not hers ; my best friend, and I’m going to be good 
because he wants me to. Aileen’s your friend.’’ 

‘* I’m satisfied with the division,’’ Walter replied. 
Whereupon Betty began to pummel him and they had one 
of their usual romps, while Aileen went back to her 
flowers. 

‘*Come now and tell me all about your dear Paddy. 
You know he was my dear Paddy even before you were 
born?’’ Walter said when both combatants eventually 
were out of breath. 

To talk of her dear Doctor Paddy always delighted 
Betty, and she launched into the most extravagant eulogy 
of her friend. 

‘* You are coming it steep ; but hang it! if I don’t think 
you are right,’? Walter declared as he got up to go. 

** You are all lint and down,”’ said Aileen. ‘‘ Betty will 
ask James to come and brush you off.’’ 

When Betty had left the room with frantic cries of 
‘* James,’’ Walter came over to the table where Aileen was 
standing. 


‘* T can’t believe it, 
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‘*T haven’t said very much, but I have felt a lot,’’ he 
said. 

‘*] know you have,’’ Aileen answered brightly. ‘I 
have always known that I could count on you to feel things 
with me. Nobody ever sympathized with me as deeply as 
you did.” She took one of her carnations and fastened it 
in his buttonhole. 

‘* You seem different, someway. It is not only that you 
can walk. There’s something else. You are more at 
your ease with me, but you are more remote.”’ 

BRetty’s entrance at this moment, followed by James, pre- 
vented Aileen’s replying, for which she was glad, as she 
did not know what to say, the accusation being undoubt- 
edly true. She would not have expected Walter to dis- 
cover it so quickly. 

** How is Early ?’’ he asked Aileen when James had left 
the room. 

‘** Very well,’’ said Aileen, while Betty added : 

‘* She’s coming to dinner with us to-night, and Aileen 
gave her a lovely new gown on purpose.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Aileen. ‘‘ But I had hard work persuading 
her. I hated to think of her having her Thanksgiving 
dinner alone—the first Thanksgiving we have been at 
home for years—and all the family know and are fond of 
her. I am so glad that you reminded me of her, for I 
wanted to tell you that I have put you beside her. Louise 
Fletcher is on your other side, and Uncle Horace, who has 
a particular fancy for Early, is on her other side. She feels 
very nervous about it and is afraid you would prefer to sit by 
some one else.”’ 

‘* I'll go and see her and tell her incidentally that I am 
looking forward to it,’’ said Walter. 

** Oh, I really wish you would!’’ Aileen exclaimed 
gratefully. 

‘* Come along. 
room,”’ said Betty. 

As they went upstairs Aileen could hear her explaining 
the arrangement of the table to him. 


ox 


The family dinner was a great success ; and, for the first 
time, Aileen began to take an interest in entertaining. She 
resolved on giving several dinners. She also began to 
accept some of the numerous invitations she received. Of 
Waiter she saw a great deal, and found herself invited out 
with him in what seemed to her a significant way. Their 
mutual attitude had changed. It was she who was now in 
the superior position, and she took a keen enjoyment in 
the fact. She had never blamed him for his former atti- 
tude, but, nevertheless, she could not resist punishing him 
a little for it. Now that it was a matter of comparative 
indifference to her she found herself appearing to great 
advantage before him. She realized perfectly that she was 
carrying him off his feet a little, and the knowledge stimu- 
lated her. It was intoxicating to feel that he was in her 
power, this man who had been so much to her, and who 
was of such supreme and universal importance to women 
that he had grown indifferent to them —to feel this and to 
know that he couid not move her. 

As to Paddy, he came to call not long after their return ; 
but, to her great unhappiness, she happened to be out. 
It was one Saturday afternoon, and she returned home to 
find Betty and Early full of the delight of having seen him 
again. 

‘* And he was just the same as ever,’’ Betty repeated 
over and over again, as if she had expected to find him 
greatly changed. He had invited Betty to take dinner with 
his mother and himself on Monday night, and she was very 
happy and very important at the prospect. When Aileen 
came home she found her with all her dresses on the bed 
trying to decide which one to wear. 

‘*[ do so want his mother to like me,’’ she declared 
earnestly. 

**Do you think what you wear will make any differ- 
ence ?’’ Aileen asked kindly, crushing down her own great 
disappointment and her envy of Betty. 

‘* It all helps,’’ Betty remarked sagely. 

Aileen assisted her to a decision, and then put the ques- 
tion that had been on her lips: ‘* Didn't Doctor Dennis 
leave any message for me?”’ 

‘** | don’t remember,”’ Betty replied indifferently. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes ; he sent you his regards, or something of that kind.”’ 


ox 


Annie escorted Betty on the eventful Monday night, and 
was to go for her at nine o’clock, but Walter, who had 
dropped in to dinner, volunteered for the duty, It was 
half-past ten before they came back. 

**Oh, I’ve had the loveliest time!’’ Betty exclaimed 
enthusiastically, rushing into the library where Aileen was 
sitting reading. ‘‘ And I like his mother ever so much, 
and she likes me, and she likes my dress, too, and I’m to 
go there often; and she calls him Percival, and it sounds 
so funny ; and he calls her mother dear, and he’s so sweet 
to her; and she’s so pretty and jolly and not a bit old, like 
most mothers; and we played duets, my dear Doctor 

-addy and I—he had some nice ones there on purpose — 

and just as he was going out Walter came, and then he 
didn’t go after all, and we stayed and talked for a long 
time.”’ 

Betty was perfectly breathless by the time she had 
finished her account. Walter had followed her in and 
stood smiling at her eagerness. Aileen was as sympathetic 
and as interested as any one could desire, though she was 
feeling little throbs of envy, and was glad when Betty had 
told all she had to tell and could be sent to bed. 

‘* It’s the pleasantest household,’’ Walter added explan- 
atorily, after Betty had gone upstairs, her reluctance over- 
come by the prospect of relating her adventures to Early. 
‘* Lused to go there often, years ago, when they lived in a 
poky little flat in Harlem, and Mrs. Dennis and Alice did 
all the work. We used to have the jolliest times. It 
hasn't been my fault that we have seen so little of each 
other of late years ; Paddy has been so busy that he hasn't 
had time for anything outside his work. Alice Dennis was 
a mighty bright and interesting girl,’’ he continued after 
a moment’s pause. ‘‘ I was sorry when she married and 
went to Boston to live. Both she and her husband are 
clamoring to have Mrs. Dennis come and make her home 
with them, and she was born and brought up in Boston 
and would like to go; but she can’t bear the thought of 
leaving old Paddy.”’ 

Aileen seized the opportunity to ask questions that had 
always been in her mind about Paddy, and they spent the 
rest of the evening on that subject. Afterward she won- 
dered if her interest had betrayed anything to Walter — if 
there were any secret left to betray. 


I'll take you to her. She’s in Aileen’s 
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ee Gllege Scrppes We (ot Into 


As Told by a Graduate 


|‘ MOST colleges life in one of the ‘‘Halls’”’ is a special 

privilege ; hence it is the duty of Freshmen to room in 
private houses till a place is made for them by graduation 
of the upper-class men. In our college, however, the re- 
verse was true. The ‘‘Dorms’’ were not well managed ; 
consequently life outside was the rare privilege, and life 
within the bounden duty, of each Freshman. Of these 
dormitories there were two, and in the one where we were 
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The trouble began with Brown’s father. Fathers are, of 
course, of small account in college stories, but Brown’s 
father had accumulated twenty million dollars. This gave 
Brown some undue influence with the faculty, and the 
influence gave such immunity from college rules that he 
was privileged to room outside the dormitory, in a private 
house. He was the only Freshman who did so. This 
breach of uniformity we could have overlooked if Brown 





‘“WE HAD NO OPTION, SO WE STARTED BACK — THIS 


quartered there were thirty Freshmen. While this bar- 
racks sort of life had many sorrows it had full as many 
joys, and both were very real ones. Chief among the latter 
was Inventing ways to discipline one another. Of these 
none equaled, in effectiveness, ‘‘ Stacking a Room.” 

lo ‘* stack’’ a room is merely to harvest all its contents 
as the sheaves of wheat are gathered in a field, and stack 
them in the centre. For the person occupying that room 
this is manifestly inconvenient. But such inconvenience is 
a penalty —a penalty inflicted always for the same offense ; 
the offense is staying out too late at night. Many a stu- 
dent has come home from a ball or party to discover 
that his classmates who had not been favored with an 
invitation had become his jealous monitors. 


ost 


ONE night Dick Raymond, Lynn Harrison and I were 
studying late together. It was twelve o’clock. Jack 
Roberts had gone out that night and had not come home 
yet; Raymond suggested that we ‘‘stack’’ the young 
Lothario’s room. Lynn and I were sleepy and protested, 
but Raymond insisted. How could we get in? He had 
that all planned. Dick’s room was next to his on the 
north side. He knew a way to climb along the railing of 
the fire-escape and enter by the window. So off we went. 
When we got in Dick ‘chose the bed, Lynn took the 
furniture and | the other things. Harrison and I piled up 
the furniture and ornaments, and Dick threw in the 
bedclothes. When all was finished we climbed back 
along the fire-escape outside, and even before we had 
got through the window to the hallway we heard Jacl 
coming. We gave him time to open his door and 
Strike a light ; then we walked in on him. What was 
Our astonishment to find him standing in a room in 
perfect order! And what was Dick’s chagrin to find 
that by miscalculation he had led us one window too 
far along the fire-escape, and, in the darkness, we had 
stacked’ his own room. 
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had not been boastful. But he was. And, next after his 
ate room, the thing of which he boasted loudest was 

is clothes. He was a connoisseur of cloth, and he had 
suits of every conceivable shade and color, but his spe- 
cialty was trousers; he had often told us that he had 
twenty pairs of trousers. 

Now it happened that, since none of our fathers had 
twenty million dollars, none of us had twenty pairs of 
trousers. It also happened that one Saturday we had an 
outing. A number of the Freshmen, with as many girls, 
were going on a nutting party to the woods. On Friday 
Brown spent all the afternoon in calling on his classmates 
and discussing what to wear. We were to start at eight 
o’clock in the morning; but when he arose to dress at 
seven he discovered that while he slept two thieves (?) 
had climbed in through his window and had stolen every 
pair of trousers that he owned. He had no trousers to put 
on, so he had to stayinbed. He stayed there all that day, 
in his own private room—luxurious but ‘* brackless.’’ 
Meanwhile, twenty of his classmates —strange coincidence 
—roamed through the woods in trousers not their own, 
and asked one another why Brown did not come. It was 
a rude but radical correction, and Brown never boasted 
either of his room or of his clothes again. 


or 


N A COLLEGE town the career of the average policeman is 
of few days and full of trouble ; for to the average col- 
lege student uniforms are but blue cloth, and official but- 
tons, common brass. But Michael Finnegan was no ordi- 
nary ‘‘cop.’’ He had continued on the force five years, 
and for ‘‘ distinguished services ’’ had been rewarded with 
a padlock and a chain for his revolver, and was now and 
then called ‘‘ Sergeant.’’ He was a decent man enough in 
all respects save one : he wasambitious. And to his thirst 
for notoriety and promotion many a noble academic youth 
had fallen prey. There had been attempts at vengeance, 


and sometimes these had been successful, but they had 
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always been conceived and carried out by upper-class 
men. Never had green Freshmen scored a triumph. 

4 pd po Townsend was not a common Freshman. 
He had lived in Cincinnati, and, as he put it, ‘‘ had seen a 
‘cop’ or two before."” He schemed a scheme, and three 
of us who had the largest personal score against the officer 
were favored by being chosen to help put it into execution. 
One other rson was involved—namely, Professor 
Finalli, the all-too-lively instructor of dead languages. In 
former conflicts he had ‘‘ given aid and comfort to the 
enemy.’’ ‘This same Professor had a new carriage. This 
same policeman’s beat lay past the house wherein that car- 
riage stood, thence past the college and down Webster 
Street. That officer was on night duty, and that night was 
Hallowe’en. We would watch our y tent and take that 
very carriage down that very street, haul it a mile out the 
road to that very Sergeant’s cottage, place it on his portico 
and barricade his very door with it. If he should meet us 
were we not all masked, ‘and could we not outrun him? 

We finished the job without a sight of any one, and, 
chuckling over our complete success, were ready to go 
back to town when the door of the carriage opened quietly 
and out stepped Finnegan right in our midst. ' 

** Gentlemen, I know your voices perfectly and recognize 
all four of you. I have enjoyed my ride here very much. 
If you will haul me back to town and put the carriage 
where you got it and apologize to the Professor I will let 
you off. If not, you must appear in court to-morrow and 
answer to the charge of theft.’’” We had no option, so we 
started back —this time with Finnegan on the driver’s seat. 

The trouble was, some Seniors heard us plotting and 
had told the Sergeant. After we had passed out with the 
carriage they had sent the word around among the upper- 
class men, so that when we came toiling back, pulling the 
carriage up the hill, it was to find two hundred students 
lined up on both sides of Webster Street to cheer and yell 
and howl derision at the Freshmen and their ‘‘ cop.”’ 


an 
New Translation of a Latin Classic 


iu IS the special province of Freshmen to make ‘‘ breaks’”’ 

in the presence of august professors. There is always 
one department and some one professor celebrated in this 
one regard. With us the former was the Classics; the 
latter was Professor Finalli. 

It was this Professor who thundered at a student one 
day : ‘*‘ Have you ever answered anything but ‘I don’t 
know’ since you’ve been in this class?’’ And the student, 
startled into speech, replied, ‘‘I don’t know, sir.’’ It 
was he who asked a stammering student, ‘‘ Do you always 
stutter?’’ and the embarrassed boy replied, ‘‘ N-n-n-no, 
sir. Only when I talk.’ It was under his keen look that 
still encther, in prose composition, analyzed ‘‘ egui, horse, 
and zox, night—nightmare,’’ and on another day in sight 
reading translated Horace’s ‘‘ Absentem amicem,’’ ‘‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.”’ 

Most of such a“ have little general interest, for they are 
amusing only as they set off some characteristic of the man 
who makes them. If the man be a ‘‘ class character ’’ the 
hit becomes a proverb. Of such men Arthur Parkinson 
was sui generis. His name, beginning with P, fell near 
the end of the roll. This meant that he was compelled 
more often than the rest of us to excuse his unprepared- 
ness by saying, ‘* That’s as far as I got, Professor.’’ 

One day Professor Finalli had called on him to read the 
last ten lines of the day’s lesson in Latin. He marched on 
boldly Soong the lines as far as he had prepared them, 
then skirmished still a little further, making an attempt at 
sight reading, but when the sense became involved beyond 
the ac saad of guessing he stopped abruptly and retreated 
ignominiously thus : ‘‘ ‘ I (Ulysses) saw her (Dido’s) heav- 
enly form advancing like a goddess in the sunlight. I 
Sprang toward her, and she welcomed me. Her eyes 
shone like two jewels of the sea; her hair fell on her 
shoulders like the morning sunbeams on Olympus. Ah! 
—her lips, ah, were—ah, I—I—threw my arms—ah, 
about—about her neck and——’ That’s as far as I got, 
Professor.’’ The Professor, who had listened absent- 
mindedly, spoke up involuntarily: ‘‘I think you went 
quite far enough with her, quite far enough !”’ 


at 
A Lynx-Eyed Professor “Received Payment” 


T= are many words in college boys’ vocabulary not 
to be found in any dictionary. By the time one is a 
Sophomore he knows these all so thoroughly and uses 
them so frequently that his language is a veritable pa/ois. 
And of all the words arising from a vigorous use of meta- 
hor no one is so expressive to a Soph as ‘‘ cribbing.”’ 
is word is borrowed from a code of thieves’ slang, and, 
when applied to an examination, means carrying informa- 
tion into class on other tablets than the ones of memory. 
No manly fellow will ever‘‘ crib’’ for the mere sake of 
cheating ; but no boyish boy will ever fail to ‘‘ crib’’ if the 
case becomes a test of whether he can do it. Wherea 
professor has put students on their honor I have never 
seen his confidence abused ; but where he dared the boys 
to cheat, and spied and watched and threatened, I have 
never seen one who could not be beaten at his own game. 
It is simple enough. There are forty pairs of eyes to one ; 
it is a mere question of majorities. 

Of such spies was Professor Marvin. The whole exam- 
ination season was with him one ‘‘ quest for cribbers,’’ and 
his every look became a challenge. One morning when 
J.ynn Harrison was about to rush down to an examination 
in mathematics his landlady asked him to stop and pay a 
bill for her on his way down. He dropped the bill into his 
side coat pocket and forgot about it till the middle of the 
period in classroom. He was writing answers to exam- 
ination questions when suddenly the thought of what he 
had forgotten struck him. Involuntarily he whipped out 
the bill and looked at it. Professor Marvin's eager gaze 
lit on the paper and Lynn noticed his suspicion. It was 
a chance too good to let slip. He looked as guilty as he 
could and put the paper back into his pocket. 

The watchful Cerberus bore down on him with ‘‘ Let me 
have that ‘ crib.’ ”’ 

Lynn feigned surprise, embarrassment and fright, each 
one in turn. 

** Is it yours?”’ 

‘* No, sir. It is not, Professor.’’ 

** So much the worse. Give it to me.”’ 

‘* It has nothing to do with the examination, sir.”’ 

** Do not lie to me. Are there not figures on it?’’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Give it to me this instant and leave the room.”’ 

Handing him the paper Lynn walked out — in disgrace (!) 
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The class sat breathless while the eager, angry Professor 
opened the paper. He hesitated, but when torced by the 
compulsion of his own dilemma, he read off : - 

“13 Ibs. beefsteak, at 14 cts., $1.82; 22 M&mb-chops, at 7 cts., 
$1.54. Recetred —— —— —.”’ 

But by the time he reached the formal phrase appended 
at the bottom a great burst of derision told him that, in 
terms of the class’s ridicule, he had ‘‘ received payment.’’ 


ax 
Trapping a Professor by Telegraph 


N° long after this Professor Marvin was to be married. 

The lady lived in Cleveland. And the students that 
loved (?) him were not, of course, invited. But they deter- 
mined that in some way he would hear from them. And 
he did. On the day appointed the Professor took the 
train at 10 A. M., due to arrive at Cleveland at 12:30 P. M. 
About eleven o’clock Jim Townsend rushed to the tele- 
graph office and sent off this dispatch : 

“Chief of Police, Cleveland, Ohio. Man coming on train 
No. 6, tal} well-dressed, frock coat, silk hat, side whiskers. 
Escaped lunatic. Hold! Shrewd, therefore beware! Strange 
case. Willsay name Marvin. Mistake. Thinks he is Professor 
inacollege. Delusion. Escort to home of friends at No. — 
Euclid Avenue.”’ 

This message reached its destination long before train 
No. 6 reached Cleveland, so that when Professor Marvin 
alighted it was to walk straight into the custody of three 
detectives. They would listen to no words of reason, but 
escorted him out to the house on Euclid Avenue, which 
proved to be the home.of his intended bride. 

Now, that was mean. But so was Professor Marvin. It 
was original. So was Jim Townsend. The trouble all 
came later, and was due not to his ingenuity, but to his 
enthusiasm. Ten members of our class were called before 
the faculty. The faculty knew well enough that only one 
was really guilty, but which one? They questioned one 
after another, but each one professed his innocence. We 
were just about to be dismissed when Prexie, moralizing on 
the outcome of the incident, dropped this sage observation : 

‘* Why, gentlemen, just think! Suppose that telegram 
had gone to the Asylum, instead of to the Central Police 
Office, our Professor would have been incarcerated.’’ 

The bare suggestion struck Jim with such violence that 
in an outburst of enthusiasm he gave away his secret 
by crying, ‘‘ By Jove! Why didn’t I think of that?’’ 


or 
- The Humbling of Sergeant Finnegan 


GERGEANT FINNEGAN, the policeman, had been gloating 
over our discomfiture of the year before when he 
stepped out of the Professor’s carriage on his own porch. 
This gloating was annoying, so we determined to stop it. 
Now in every college every year there is a custom by 
which at a certain season Sophomores attempt to paint 
their class figures in their class colors away up at some 
high point, in sight, but out of reach, of jealous Juniors. 
The challenge thus implied is to the Juniors to remove ’95 
or whatever it may be. If they can do this inside of one 
day well and good ; if not, they are to leave it there for- 
ever, and confess themselves humiliated. With us the 
customary season for this spree was early in the month of 
March; the favorite point was the tall chimney on the 
gable of the Library. We Sophomores all knew the cus- 
tom and we honored it; the Juniors all knew it and they 
feared for it; the professors all knew it and they depre- 
cated it. Why would we.do it? Every one expected that 
we would, but none so eagerly and with such firm deter- 
mination to prevent it as the froglike-oxlike Finnegan. 
The difficulty always had been to get up the gable to the 
chimney. Ladders, lightning-rods and ropes, and various 
expedients had been used at various times. We let the 
word get around to Finnegan one night that this year 
something novel would be tried, and that, too, on that 


very night. He trod the campus, jubilant, and watched 
and waited. At just 2 A. M. we found him there. All 
things were going well. We had no paint at all. We 


were not out for Juniors, but for him. 

Two men decoyed Finnegan at the seuth end of the 
building; two other fellows and I climbed up by means of 
a ladder to the roof at the north end. We three crawled 
over to the gable near the chimney, and from there we 
lowered to the ground by two long ropes a great clothes- 
basket. One Sophomore on the ground got in the basket 
and was quietly and quickly hoisted to our place. We let the 
empty basket down a second time to take a second man ; 
the officer was watching, and we knew it. At that very 
moment the remaining Sophomore discovered (!) him on 
purpose and ran off. The Sergeant took the bait and 
came and stepped into the basket. He would allow him- 
self to be drawn up into our midst ; then there would be a 
repetition of the scene of the year before on the porch. 

We drew him half-way up, then stopped, made fast the 
ropes, climbed down the ladder on the other side, and, 
leaving him there, we went home and went to bed. He 
had to sit there until six o’clock, when Ajax, the old jani- 
tor, arriving, climbed up, loosed the ropes and let him 
down. Meanwhile he had for four hours sat still, staring 
like the Buddha at a blank stone wall. 


an 
Hungry Students’ Exciting Chicken Hunt 


OF ALL expedients to satisfy a hungry student's appetite 

the one most satisfactory is a ‘‘ chicken roast.’’ Now 
a ‘‘ chicken roast’’ is merely a midnight supper, cooked by 
home talent, and eaten in a clump of woods where the 
natural charm of being a true don vivant is heightened by 
the element of uncertainty from which one of three sources 
interference may arrive —the college authorities, the upper- 
class men, or the owner of the chickens. 

Lynn Harrison and I thought we knew where there was 
an untouched coop. Our plan was to secure the chickens 
first; after that it would be soon enough to get the 
‘* gang’’ together. It was a desperately cold night. We 
found the roost and found the chickens on it ; but the one 
was so high that we could not reach the other. Now, 
Harrison had heard that if a chicken’s toes were cold and 
you held a warm board near the roost the chicken would 
step off the roost and on the board; then together the 
board and chicken could be lowered. We found a nice 
long board and undertook to warm the end of it by holding 
burning matches to it. 

But it was here that the trouble began. The coop was 
merely an abandoned cow-pen, and contained a lot of hay. 
A half-burnt match discovered this before we did, and 
from this point on the story moves too fast to follow. So 
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did we. A hundred yards away we stopped and looked 
back. The chickens had escaped by flying through an 
open window; they would be uninjured. Five dollars 
would exceed the value of the pen ; we would send that to 
the owner through the morning’s mail. No serious harm 
was done, except that we had lost our fun. 

But even while we ran Lynn’s fine imagination had con- 
ceived a substitute. The people of the town had lately 
organized a fire department. They had seventeen alarm 
boxes ; they had a fine new building; they had a four- 
wheeled ‘‘ Niagara’’ apparatus to be drawn by ropes and 
worked by hand ; they had twenty volunteers, and these 
had gorgeous uniforms; they had had parades galore. 
The only thing they had not had was practice. It was 
midnight, to be sure; but, to be sure, there was a fire. 
We sent in an alarm ; then hid behind the stable. 

Fifteen minutes later fifteen toiling, half-dressed towns- 
men tugged their apparatus up that hill. On they came — 
puffing, sweating, buoyant, radiant. It was their first 
alarm. The owner of the property was still asleep aad all 
unconscious of the popularity awaiting him. Away the 
firemen went, prancing to the rescue! But when they 
reached the place and found the ‘‘ property’’ a pile of 
smouldering ashes, the fire all smoke, and the only ‘‘ citi- 
zens’’ awaiting them a dozen sleepy chickens— well ! 


: ax 
Made it Pleasant for a Newly Wed Professor 


OR some reason or other Professor Marvin, since the lit- 
tle episode at his wedding at Cleveland, did not like us. 
And, in worse taste, he showed it in class directly he came 
back from his honeymoon. So there was nothing to do 
but to make the first week of his return home witlv his 
bride as cheerful as possible. He had gone to Mrs. 
Berkeley’s with his bride to board. So that evening six 
Sophomores distributed two thousand handbills into every 
nook and corner of that town. Daylight came and the 
small-boy portion of the population rose to the occasion, 
for the following is what they read : 


| GREAT CIRCUS COMING! 
| FREE TICKETS TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


Attention! Boys—six to fourteen. Assemble! 

At nine o’clock on Tuesday morning Professor 
Marvin, in celebration of his wedding, will dis- 
tribute in the street in front of Mrs. Berkeley’s 
boarding-house three hundred tickets of admission 
to the Circus to three hundred boys. 


FREE! FIRST COME FIRST SERVED. 


FREE! 


By eight o’clock next morning that street was a vast, 
howling pandemonium. The noise was deafening. It 
took the whole police force of the town an hour to find what 
the trouble was and set things straight. And, strangely 
enough, the Professor was not at all polite in class that day. 


ar 


’ A Surprise at the Seniors’ Banquet 


HE Seniors were to have a banquet: their ‘‘ wish’? was 
to have something good to eat ; their ‘‘ device’’ was to 
have Zig provide it ; the ‘‘ matter’’ was ten gallons of ice 
cream. ‘This banquet was the one the faculty gave to the 
Senior Class each year, and was the greatest function of an 
average student’s college course. The one thing above all 
others that all Juniors were willing to risk their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor to accomplish was the theft 
of that ice cream. It had been done, but not for five years 
past. The wish was so well known, and the attempt had 
been so often made, that the guardianship of that ice cream 
was absolute. We Juniors had known of the custom 
always in all other classes. We had known times when 
five Seniors had stood guard in Prexie’s pantry for five 
hours, and we had known at least two Junior classes who 
had tried every conceivable method of deceit, cajolery and 
violence on butlers, waiters, cooks and watchmen—all 
without avail. Matters had come to that point where the 
feat was simply impossible. That year every one was 
expectant, every one was vaguely hopeful, but the uniform 
decision was, it simply couldn’t be done. 

Couldn’t it? That was the query that for six weeks had 
poaraee and baffled six of us. We talked and planned 
and schemed, but all to little purpose. We had one last 
final conference in Raymond’s room the night before the 
banquet, and were ready to give it all up when Dick sug- 
gested something. Why not get it before it had reached 
Prexie’s house? Because they would know it then and 
order more? But if they didn’t know it——? 

We knew that Zig’s great covered caravansary would 
move up Webster Street with the refreshments — cream and 
all—at about eight o’clock. Just after dark, which meant 
just before that hour, Dick Raymond, dressed as a decrepit, 
poor old woman, took up a position by the roadside at a 
point about a hundred yards from Prexie’s house, while we 
five hid behind the bushes, down the road some twenty 
yards away, and waited. We had with us where we lay 
two other five-gallon freezers, exactly like those Zig used, 
the only difference being that while his were filled with 
ice cream ours were filled with mud. 

On came the wagon. We lay low until it passed, then 
fell in close behind it. At the proper time the poor old 
lady tried to cross the street before the wagon, turned, got 
frightened, stumbled in the darkness, and then reeled and 
fell almost beneath the horses’ feet. The drivers —and two 
Seniors who rode with them as a safeguard — jumped 
down from the seat and went to her assistance. They 
were good, well-meaning mortals, and they did the best 
they could to help her. She had fainted from the fright, 
and it took them five minutes to revive her. Meanwhile 
we were, oh, so busy just behind that wagon, and at twelve 
o’clock, when a committee of four Seniors, who had taken 
turns in standing guard about those freezers in the pantry, 
opened them they found them filled with something black. 


ax 


An Initiation that was Not a Success 


"THERE were five regular Greek Letter Fraternities in 
college, but besides these there was one other secret 
society knownas T.N. E. The personnel of this comprised 
selected members chosen, two each, from the other five. 
In each of these five candidates might be initiated in the 
Freshman year, but in this one not until the Sophomore 
and Junior years. This last initiation was a terrible 
ordeal, for to it were brought, by representatives of all five 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 34) 



































An Old English House for $7000 


a 


By Elmer Grey 


Architect of the Summer Homes of Mr. Herbert Underwood and Mr. William Mariner, at Fox Point, Wisconsin, and of the Residence of Mr. Frederick R. Buell, of Milwaukee 


THE ELEVENTH DESIGN IN THE JOURNAL’S NEW SERIES OF MODEL SUBURBAN HOUSES AT MODERATE COST 





is to be built in the 
suburbs of acity located 
upon the shore of a 
body of water, such as 


SN PLANNING this house I 
) have assumed that it 


entry, from which a walk also leads to 
the street. 

Returning to the main hall we find 
a garden entrance opening: from it, and 
provided with a coat-room and a lava- 












































c 4 tory. Above this entrance is the main 
one of the great lakes, stair platform, from which one may step 
for example. I had in i out through a glass door on toa balcony 
mind a city having overlooking the garden and the lake. 

a situation similar to ~ ‘Hea) han 

that of Chicago or ] oat 

Milwaukee, and have N THE second story the central hallway 
assumed that the house will face a street is lighted at both ends, and has cor- 
running parallel to the shore of the lake. ridors running off from it upon which 

As the water view from a house so situ- the bedrooms open. All four bedrooms 

ated would outweigh in attractiveness face the garden, the corridors, closets 

any points of interest or beauty which and bathrooms being planned upon the 
might be present in the direction of the street side. : 

street, the plan has been arranged with nee The bathrooms are so situated that 

the principal rooms of both stories fac- ¢ each may be conveniently reached from 

ing away from the street in the direction Q two bedrooms without entering the main 
of the lake. The plan might also be hall. Each bedroom has a closet; one 
used in other situations in which a fine room is provided with two closets, and 
river view or a well-kept garden would there is an ample linen-closet opening 
take the place of a lake view. off of one of the corridors. 
ax The house is intended to be a frame 
sions THE DINING-ROOM, WITH ITS LARGE WINDOWS OVERLOOKING THE GARDEN structure, with the exterior walls 
N ENTERING the house from the street 


one may pass from the central hall 
either into the living-room, the dining-room, or directly 
through to the veranda. On passing into the living-room, 
and looking to the right, one gets a fine view through a 
long row of windows and out upon the garden and the 
lake beyond. On the opposite side of the living-room 
there is a large fireplace, and a window-seat looking 
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CELLAR 






BASEMENT PLAN 


toward the street. Upon 
the right of the fireplace a 
door opens into the library. 
The library is so situated 
as to secure the greatest 
degree of retirement from 
the rest of the house, and 
has a bay-window looking 
toward the street. 


ot 


N GOING from the living- 
* room through the hall 
into the dining-room one 
again gets a view of the 
garden through large win- 
dows at the end of the 
room. ‘To the left, on en- 
tering, is a fireplace, re- 
cessed so that it will not 
encroach unduly upon the 
Space at the side of the 
table. Upon the opposite 
side of the room is an out- 
of-door breakfast-room or 
screened porch — a feature 
which has come to be con- 
sidered almost an essential 
part of a country home. 


HE kitchen has windows upon opposite sides, thus afford- 
ing abundant light and ventilation, and those which 
face the main entrance to the house are, like the china- 
closet and pantry windows, placed high above the floor 
so that they in nowise detract from the dignity of the main 
approach. The kitchen yard is reached through a side 
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THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS AS SEEN FROM THE STREET 


finished in rough-cast cement plastered 

upon metal lath and stained an agree- 

able color. The inside woodwork is to be finished in white 
pine. There are to be hardwood floors throughout the 
first story and quartered yellow pine floors in the second. 
The foundation is to be brick; the basement floor, 
cement ; the sewer underneath the house, iron. There is 
to be a separate heater for the hot-water boiler, and the 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








house is to be heated with 
a combination hot-air and 
hot-water apparatus. 

The following estimated 
cost of this house is based 
upon the figures of builders 
and the cost of material 
used in its construction: 


Carpenter work . $2901.00 
Mason work .  IIIT.0O 
Painting and Glazing 700.00 
Plastering : 785.00 
Plumbing . 765.00 
Heating. ' 344.00 
Mantels. , 150.00 
Hardware . ; 225.00 

Total . . $6981.00 

85% 


Epitor’s Note — As a guaran- 
tee that the plan of this house is 
racticable, and that the estimates 
lor cost are conservative, the 
architect is ready to accept the 
commission of preparing the 
working plans and specifications 
for this house to cost $7000, pro- 
viding that the building site 
selected is within reasonable dis- 
tance of a base of supplies where 
material and labor may be had at 
the standard market value. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION AGAIN 


HIS magazine has several times filed 
its protest against the cramming 
system so prevalent in the schools of 
to-day. It has pointed out, in no 
uncertain language, wherein those 
who stand at the head of our schools 
) and our Boards of Education are 
directly responsible for the injury 
which is being worked upon the 
health of our children. The results 
secured, both legislative and indi- 
vidual, in various parts of our 
country, have gone far beyond the 
editor’s most confident hopes. For 
the results thus far accomplished 
he feels grateful. Much has been done: yet much more 
remains to be done, and the last word on this side of 
the subject has not yet been said by this magazine. The 
most careful arrangements have been made looking to the 
collection of facts and data relating to this all-important 
subject during the coming school term. 


on 


UT there is another side to this question of the schooling 
of our children. And that is the parents’ side. Those 
who have the responsible charge of the education of our 
children, when they are at school, are not, by any means, 
alone in their erroneous ideas as to the wisest methods to 
pursue. All during the years of my investigation of this 
whole question there has come to me unquestioned evi- 
dence that the blame for many cases of physical breakdown 
of children may be directly fixed upon their parents. And 
chiefly has this been found due to the inordinate ambition 
of parents that their children shall excel in their studies, 
It is only natural, perhaps, that a parent should wish his 
child to excel in anything that he attempts to do. But in 
that parental ambition the natural ability or the health of 
the child is not always taken into consideration. There 
is just a little too much of the desire on the part of 
parents that their children should accomplish in one year 
what the average child rarely can accomplish in two. This 
is fatal, and has proved so in the case of scores of children 
of which I have direct knowledge. Parents seem to 
forget too often that a child has neither the physical 
strength nor the mental equipment that they themselves 
have, and pressure is brought to bear upon the child 
which he cannot safely stand. Any parent who attempts 
to ‘‘ push”’ a child in his studies beyond the average prog- 
ress takes the life of that child in his own hands, 


on 


T™ desire of parents that their children shall ‘‘shine’’ and 
excel is the cause for not a few of the physical break- 
downs which, when they occur, are laid upon the shoulders 
of the teachers or those who direct the studies of children. 
It is only natural that a child should strive to fulfill the 
expectations of his parents. In his immaturity, the child, 
of course, knows nothing of his own powers of endurance, 
and studies hard to secure the ‘‘ proper marks’’ which he 
knows will win the home applause. Evidences of nervous 
disorder come, a constant twitching of the nerves of the 
face or hands becomes noticeable, and the parents attrib- 
ute these things to all other but the true cause: their own 
unwise ambition for the too rapid education of their child. 
Again and again have I seen parents drilling their children 
in their studies out of school hours so that they might be 
letter-perfect the next day. I have seen fond mothers do 
this before their children have had breakfast, and also 
during the noon recess ; and I have seen fathers keep up 
the agony under the evening lamp. I have seen these 
same children go to their beds after an evening of this 
unwise tutoring with their little brains on fire, while the 
parents chuckled with satisfaction at the excellent showing 
which the children would make in the class next day. 


ox 


HERE are other parents who, not content with the studies 
which their daughters have to grapple with at school, 
load them down with a few special studies in the finer arts 
when they come home. I have in mind now several young 
girls between the precarious ages of twelve and seventeen, 
who, after they return from school, have an extra dose of 
painting, music or languages. ‘‘ But my daughter must 
know something of these things,’’ is the protest of the fond 
mother when her attention is called to the fact that her 
daughter may possibly be overtaxing her strength. ‘‘ She 
must be able to hold her own with other girls of her set.” 
Of course, the girl at this tender age, with such a mental 
load, soon goes to pieces. She becomes anzmic, listless 
and nervous, and then the mother wonders why! It would 
be quite a wonder if such a girl didn’t go to pieces. To 
build her up everything under the sun is tried except a 
lessening of mental work and the unnatural strain upon 
the nervous system. The girl develops into what? A 
bundle of nerves encased in the most fragile frame, her 
physical vitality sapped almost to the last dreg. And in 
this condition she enters the marriage state! And yet we 
wonder why there are so few women absolutely free from 
organic troubles. We are constantly surprised at the grow- 
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ing number of operations which women have to undergo. 
Is it so inexplicable? 
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oO of the most amazing phases of modern life is the lack 

of sane parental knowledge which exists on the part 
of mothers in the education of their growing daughters. 
Again and again have the leading physicians of the country 
cried out in warning, and again and again have mothers 
refused to heed the cry. It seems to be impossible for 
some mothers clearly to realize that a girl between the 
years of ten and sixteen cannot endure any mental or phys- 
ical strain without inviting the gravest possible dangers 
— dangers of permanent impairment of her health. While 
this lack of close attentior to a girl’s well-being can hardly 
be accredited to one part of our country more than to 
another, yet the fact remains, nevertheless, as statistics bear 
out, that New England is a greater sinner in this respect 
than any other part of our land. Take the average type of 
New England girl. She is, as a rule, the mental superior 
of her sister of other parts of the country. But she has a 
poorer physique than the American girl of any other sec- 
tion of our land. I make this statement advisedly. The 
cases of the grossest neglect of the physical development of 
our American girl are, according to medical statistics, trace- 
able to New England homes. With the New England 
mother the mental equipment of her daughter comes before 
her physical development. The weight of a girl's head, 
rather than the weight of her body, is what most concerns 
the New England mother. And the results of such train- 
ing are apparent to even the most casual observer of the 
American woman. If any persons living in New England 
are inclined to doubt the truth of my assertions in this 
respect, as many undoubtedly will, I simply ask them to 
read the stories of their own two chief writers of fiction : 
Mary E. Wilkins and Sarah Orne Jewett. No other part 
of our country could possibly furnish the female characters 
which dot the pages of the stories of these two writers. 
In short, the New England horse is a healthier product 
than is the New England girl. 


ox 


ANOTHER point where thousands of parents err, during the 

schooling period of their children, is the laxity which 
they permit in evening social pleasures. A careful observer 
of American life recently made the statement that more 
children are seen at evening parties and dances at hours 
when they should be in bed than in any other country on 
the globe. And any one who has had opportunities of 
observation cannot help acknowledging the truth of this 
statement. The social liberties of the American child are 
one of the evils of this country. Children’s dances and 
children’s parties, once given in the afternoon, have, hour 
by hour, intruded into the evening, and are sending 
thousands of our children to their beds in a state-of excite- 
ment which means no good for their future. Nearly every 
school board in the country has felt this evil to such an 
extent that it has been compelled to insert a special clause 
in the printed instructions to parents giving warning that 
‘** children should not be permitted to attend social parties, 
dances, or public €) ertainments on evenings preceding 
schooldays.”’ It is not complimentary to the intelligence 
of American parents that the necessity of calling attention 
to such an apparent and ordinary precaution should be felt 
by educators. It stands to reason that no child can, with 
his or her unformed strength, burn the candle at both ends, 
and yet parents continually permit this flagrant departure 
from ordinary common-sense. 

This whole matter finds its real root in the criminal 
indifference which so many parents have to the education 
of their children. There is too much left to the teacher 
and to the powers that instruct the teacher. Then if our 
children break down in health, parents rise up in righteous 
wrath and condemn the teacher and the educational system. 
But the real blame must, in hundreds of instances, come 
back to the parents. No one can possibly know, or should 
know, the physical condition of a child so well as the 
parent, and upon this point the entire question rests. This 
is the fundamental basis. It is not what the parents would 
like the child to know, but what the child can stand : what 
is his physical strength : what is his mental capacity. This 
is for the parent to ascertain and determine: not for the 
teacher. When that point is satisfactorily settled it rests 
with the parent to make known the result of his or her 
investigations to the teacher in charge of the child, and 
the studies should be governed accordingly. 


ont 


UT, as I have said before, nothing of moment will ever be 
accomplished toward bringing the educational system 
of this country to what it should be, and to what many of the 
workers themselves wish to bring it, until there is a closer 
bond of coéperation and sympathy between teacher and 
parent. That is where one-half, if not two-thirds, of the 
trouble lies to-day. The teachers, in a vast majority of our 
schools, are really doing more for the children placed 
under their charge than are the parents of these same chil- 
dren. This salient fact must not be lost sight of in any 
condemnation of the present evils that exist in our educa- 
tional system. 

It is easy enough to find flaws in our schools and prove 
incapacity in many of the men who are to-day serving on 
the Boards of Education of our different cities. There is no 
question that the result of the modern American public- 
school system is most disappointing : that many children 
emerge from it with no conception or power of study and 
concentrated application. This we see and know, and 
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deprecate and decry, and rant about and deplore, and all 
that. But, after all is said, the educational system of a 
country is no higher or better than what the parents of 
that country have the power to make it— especially in 
America, where the voice of the people is the voice of com- 
mand. It is the business of the parent to see that that sys- 
tem is what it should be, and the best that can be had. 
But before he approaches the system itself he should do his 
first and uppermost duty of all: he should know his own 
child, and that thousands of American parents do not 
do. He must study his child first. It is his child: not 
that of the teacher. As things are to-day, it does seem 
sometimes as if school committees and school-teachers 
existed solely for the purpose of doing what parents ought 
to do themselves for their owi children. 


on 


AD as is the system in vogue in hundreds of the schools 
throughout America to-day, it has more good than bad 
points init. And the bad points could easily be eradicated, 
in a large part if not as a whole, if parents would do their 
duty. This question, in short, is not, in its entirety, ‘‘ up 
to’’ the Boards of Education or school committees. There 
is a goodly part of it squarely ‘‘ up to”’ the parents. 
Before we throw any more stones at the educational system 
itself or the educators we would better make sure that our 
own houses are something other than glass. It may be that 
if we, as parents, did our duty, it would be easier to make 
teachers and committees and boards more what we think 
they should be. And, incidentally, we might benefit a few 
thousand children. That’s worth thinking about, espe- 
cially as one of these children might be our own. There is 
a certain personal responsibility and a personal duty that 
go with the bringing of a child into the world—a_ fact 
which parents sometimes seem to forget. 
The education of a child cannot be shifted to the 
shoulders of teacher or educator. The responsibility 
rests, first and foremost, with the parents. 


8B 
A YOUNG MAN’S READING 


UST at this time each year numbers of young men 
anxiously ask to have some one point them to 
the best reading. Frequently parents request 
that a list of good books be recommended for 
their sons. There is no more misleading and 
futile notion than the popular one that a satis- 
factory course of reading can be made up by 

one person for another. There is no man who can suc- 
cessfully or profitably do this. 

A book is a very individual thing. What strikes one as 
an excellent book often fails utterly to appeal to another. 
No matter how good a book may be, if it does not interest 
the one who reads it, the time spent in reading it is practi- 
cally wasted. The books that help a young man, or any- 
body else for that matter, are the books that interest him. 
From them he will get profit, and from no others. There- 
fore a young man must select his own reading if he is to 
read with any profit to himself. He, and he alone, knows 
his aspirations, his inclinations and his tastes. Even a 
young man’s father cannot make a selectionfor him. The 
only precaution a father can take is that his son’s selection 
shall be made from among good books. There are, of 
course, certain fundamental books upon which any profit- 
able reading should be based. I mean the Bible; 
Shakespeare ; a good dictionary ; an encyclopedia, and 
Roget’s ‘* Thesaurus.’’ These are compelling, and all 
intelligent reading must be based upon these works, in 
the order that I have named. But from that point on 
the selection must be individual. 


ax 


HE same is true of newspaper and periodical reading. 
Every young man should read a good daily news- 
paper, a weekly and a monthly. But it is not for any one 
to advise what those particular periodicals shall be. A 
newspaper depends on the city in which a young man lives, 
and he should select—and this is generally not difficult to 
do —that paper which stands for ' onesty in its news and 
the highest purposes in its editorial expression. It is not 
necessary that he should read a morning and an evening 
paper. One is sufficient: but let it be the best. No 
young man can afford to be ignorant of what is going on 
in the world. A good weekly is important because it 
gives him, in more carefully prepared form, the news of 
the world. There are a dozen good weeklies, any one of 
which a young man can profitably read. His best method, 
at the start, is to buy a different one each week until he 
has exhausted the list of the principal weeklies. Then let 
him select the one which appealed to him most. The 
same with the monthly magazine, which should be read 
for its presentation of what is the literature of a country. 
There are so many of these magazines, all of which are 
different, that the wisest selection is possible only after an 
acquaintance with every one of them. 


ox 


But the final choice, whether of periodical or book, must 

be with the young man himself. To advise people to 
read books that do not interest them is futile. Our days 
are too short, and the number of books too great, to read 
anything that does not interest us. 
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A Cleverly Planned Nursery : 


Illustrations from Photographs Submitted in a Prize Competition oA IB 











Ts attractive nursery belongs to a child 

living at Newport, Rhode Island. It 
is a large room, with a southern exposure, 
and is finished in rough blue plaster; the 
woodwork is black. The floor is of hard- 
wood and left uncovered. The keynote of 
the room is the natural history frieze. 

















A LARGE DOUBLE WINDOW PROVIDES LIGHT 


The bench which stretches the length of the room is three feet wide. The front is made in movable sections and the 


spaces beneath contain the child’s toys. 


The wall space over the bench is covered with pictures. 






































WHERE THE CHILD WRITES 


The desk was given the child the day he first wrote his name 
correctly. It is well stocked with stationery. 
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CORNER DEVOTED TO REST 


This corner is furnished asa sleeping-room. Thechild's piano and mandolin 
are close at hand. The little easy-chair gives an air of comfort. 
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BOOKS DEARLY LOVED 
The bookcase holds the child’s books. The natural 
history frieze extends all around the room. 














A LITTLE PICTURE GALLERY 


The pictures upon the doors are of the Canterbury Pilgrimage, and the setting forth o 
Children’s Crusade. This is one of the child’s favorite corners. 
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cA Clear Conscience 


AND AN 


Ostermoor Mattress 
INSURE PERFECT REST. 


If you have the conscience, we have 
the mattress. 


TRape MARY 


Comparatively few people who read our adver- 
tisements sit down and write “Zuclosed find $15. 
Please send me a mattress.” 

Almost every one does just what we want you 
todo. Write to us first [a postal-card will do]— 
“ Please send me your 72-page free book ‘The 
Test of Time.’” 

Will you do this? Evenif you nerer expect to 
buy a mattress, 

We want the whole world to know that the hair 
mattress is out-of-date —that 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, “ 


(Express charges prepaid to any point) 
Is the best mattress ever made at any cost —we 
prove it by this remarkable guarantee : 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have Aofed for, if you 
lon't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back by return mail —** no ques- 
tions asked.’ 














SMALLER SIZES AT SMALLER PRICES 
There is nota single store in the country that carries our 
mattress; almost every store now has an imitation so-called 
* felt,’ which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our 
name and guarantee ts on every mattress Can be bought 
only direct from us, We can send you testimonials from 
your neighbors that will interest you 


Don't forget — Send for “‘ The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street NEW YORK 
Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 

















Life Begins in Earnest 


with the first school-day. 





There are separate pages on which to enter the 
date and all the particulars of the interesting 
events of child life — Baby’s First Outing, First 
Christmas, Baby’s Gifts, Baby’s Cute Sayings, 
etc., in the dainty book we call 


Baby’s 
Red Letter Days 


Altogether there are 24 pages, 6x8 inches in 
size, each with a charming picture, drawn es- 
pecially for the book by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Separate chart for mw Ta weight. ‘There is no 
advertising matter; printed in colors; bound in 
stiff cover. 


A $1.50 Book for 25 cents 


We will send you a copy, postpaid, for the name 
of your family physician and 2c. (stumps will do). 
Your money will be returned if, you are not 
entirely satisfied. Sample pages FREE 


JUST’S FOOD COMPANY. 
334 West Fayette Street Syracuse, N.Y. 

















! Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That's why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


MUSIC LEARNING #50". 


Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Banjo and Mandolin. Our booklet (free) tells 
how to learn to play any instrument. Send name to 





| Dept. A, U.S. School of Music, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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HE best time to get decora- 
tive plants to be grown in- 
doors during the winter is in 
midsummer or early in Sep- 
tember. At that season arti- 
ficial heat and high, moist tem- 
perature have been dispensed 
with, and plants are grow- 
ing more naturally than at 
any other time in the year. 
By getting them at this time the sudden and 
severe changes which are always so trying 
to greenhouse plants that have been bought 
between November and May may be guarded 
against. By winter they will have adapted 
themselves to their new quarters, and be able 
to stand what no plants procured from the 
greenhouse at any other season could stand. 

Nowadays every woman who likes plants 
has an ambition to grow a few ornamental- 
foliaged kinds for the decoration of her par- 
lor or hall. She sees fine specimens in the 
homes of her friends, and quite naturally she 
would like some of her own. She does not 
take the trouble, as a general thing, to study 
the conditions under which the plants are 
grown. She simply sees them, knows that 
she would like some like them, buys them, 
and in nine cases out of ten they prove fail- 
ures. Then she wonders why, but fails to go 
to the root of the matter, and often repeats 
the experiment with a like result. 

or 
Amateurs Should Grow Vigorous Plants 


HE fact is that there are but few decorative 
plants which one can expect to grow well 
under such conditions as are generally prev- 
alent in the home, and by those who have 
had but little experience in the cultivation of 
plants. There are a few, however, whose 
constitutions are extremely robust, and whose 
ability to adapt themselves to unfavorable 
conditions is such that one may reasonably 
expect success with them, if she gives them 
very ordinary attention. If these were 
chosen, instead of the more delicate varieties, 
there would be fewer failures, and more 
satisfactory specimens met with in the homes 
of the land. I am well aware that it is char- 
acteristic of Americans to want something 
just as good—or a little better, perhaps— 
than that which our neighbor has, but if we 
cannot have it it is wisdom and good sense 
on our part to be content with having the 
best we can. A somewhat inferior variety of 
Palm, well grown and in healthy condition, 
is vastly more satisfactory —or, at any rate, 
ought to be —than a choice variety in a dead- 
and-alive condition, such as characterizes so 
many of the specimens we meet with. Such 
a plant is not pleasing to us nor admired by 
our friends. It is, on the contrary, a source 
of vexation to us. 

The aim of the amateur florist should not 
be to grow the best plants or nothing. A 
woman should find out what kinds can be 
grown well under conditions which prevail in 
her home, and aim to grow these in the best 
possible manner. 

All women like Palms. In visiting the 
greenhouse they see the stately Sieforthia 
and the elegant Cocos, and they are so 
charmed with these aristocratic representa- 
tives of the family that they invest in them. 
In a few days after their arrival they begin 
to fail. Ina short time they have lost their 
beauty. They may live a long time ‘‘at a 
poor, dying rate,’’ but they afford no pleasure. 
If the purchaser had been wise she would 
have found out, before buying, something 
about the hardiness of these varieties. Much 
less money than these kinds cost her would 
have bought varieties which she could grow. 


ox 
Three Palms that Will Give Satisfaction 


HERE are three varieties of Palm which 
almost any amateur can grow well pro- 
vided certain important items of cultural 
instruction are followed, These are the 
Kentias, Belmoreana and Fosteriana, Phoenix 
reclinata, and Chamerops humilis. All 
these are strong constitution sorts. They 
can stand a great deal of neglect and abuse. 
But I take it for granted that those who grow 
them because they love plants will not allow 
them to suffer from lack of attention, and if 
this is given they can be grown in a manner 
to bring satisfaction to their owner. Give 
them a soil of loam, with a teaspoonful of 
bonemeal in each seven or eight inch potful. 
Be sure that drainage is perfect by putting 
two inches of broken pottery in the bottom of 
each pot. Water often enough to keep the 
soil moist all through at all times. Keep the 
plants near the light except when they are 
doing decorative duty in hall or parlor. 
Shower them all over at least once a week, 
and keep down all insects by giving them a 
semi-monthly dip-bath in Fir-tree oil soap 
infusion. Never allow the temperature of the 
room to fall below fifty degrees. 





If jardinigres are used see to it that the 
pots are raised above the water which will 
collect in them. Treated in this manner 
these varieties of Palm will grow well for any 
one, and anywhere. The Kentias will afford 
most satisfaction, as they are of the most 
graceful habit, but the others will be found 
very desirable where variety is wanted. 
Phoenix vreclinafa will flourish in poorly 
lighted halls better than either of the others. 
Chamzerops humilis is of low-growing habit, 
and forms compact specimens which are 
useful in decoration. Its foliage is shaped 
something like that of the Fan Palm. 


ox 
Aspidistras do Not Need Much Light 


HE Aspidistra is a plant which cannot be 

killed by ordinary neglect. It would die, 
of course, if it were given no water, but with 
a small amount of moisture at its roots it will 
live on and on, and send up leaves in a brave 
effort to do itself justice. But give it all the 
water it needs, and an occasional application 
of fertilizer, and a reasonable amount of 
light, and it will surprise you with its luxu- 
riance. Leaf after leaf, each a foot or more 
in length and six inches in width, will be 
sent up from its roots until the pot is crowded 
with them. The foliage is of a thick, firm 
texture, and insects seldom meddle with it. 
This plant does better at a distance from the 
light than any other one of which I have any 
knowledge. The best variety to grow is A. 
luridavariegata. This has foliage ofa rich, 
dark green, irregularly striped with yellow 
and creamy white. If I were asked to name 
the one plant which I consider the amateur 
most likely to succeed with under all condi- 
tions I would name the Aspidistra. 

on 
An Ornamental Plant for the Hall 
HE Agave is a stately plant, and a well- 

grown specimen of it always attracts 
attention and challenges admiration. Its 
foliage is thick, like that of the Cactus, peculiar 
in form, and very persistent. We often see 
large plants of the Agave on the veranda or 
lawn in summer, but it is not used to any 
great extent indoors in winter. It should be, 
however, because its robust character makes 
it a very satisfactory plant to grow there. 
For the hall it will be found quite as orna- 
mental as a Palm. If the temperature is not 
allowed to fall below fifty degrees it can be 
left there with entire safety. In severely 
cold weather, if there is danger of its 
freezing, it should be moved to the warmest 
part of the hall and covered with a blanket or 
a wrapping of paper. Because of the semi- 
succulent nature of the foliage of this plant 
it will not require much water except when 
it is growing. 

The most desirable variety is A. Victoria 
Regina. This sort has leaves of a pea-green 
color, edged with yellow. It is a most 
striking and attractive plant, and one that 
may be grown by any one who will see that it 
is not allowed to get quite dry at the roots 
and remain so, and that it is kept from frost. 
Sometimes scale will be found on its foliage. 
In such a case wash it with water in which 
Fir-tree oil soap has been dissolved. 

ox 
Ferns Require a Light, Spongy Soil 


N THE Sword Fern we have one of the most 
beautiful of all decorative plants, and the 
amateur ought to congratulate herself that it 
is not only possible, but easy, for her to 
grow something so exceptionally fine. A 
light, spongy soil, like that obtained in the 
woods, suits it best; but if this is not at hand 
it will grow well in loam made light and 
friable with sharp sand. See that it has good 
drainage. Keep it near the window where it 
can have good light, but do not put it in the 
sun, Shower it all over at least once a week 
—twice a week would be better—and give 
enough water to keep its roots always quite 
moist. Treated in this manner it will throw 
up scores of fronds three and four feet in 
length. These will spread out on all sides 
and curve gracefully downward. 

The Boston Fern has fronds longer and 
wider than those of the old Sword Fern, and 
on this account it is becoming more of a 
favorite. It succeeds with the same culture 
advised for the older variety, and will be 
found one of the most satisfactory plants pos- 
sible for the amateur to grow. 

If scale or mealy bug attacks this plant, as 
they often do, apply a suds of Fir-tree oil 
soap, using a soft-bristle brush to work it in 
among the leaflets, where the insects congre- 
gate. This plant is admirably adapted for 
use on brackets, or on a stand elevated well 
above the floor. Never crowd it in among 
other plants, but give it plenty of room on all 
sides to display its beauty in. If you can 
have but one plant let that one be a Sword or 
a Boston Fern. 





A Plant with Which Amateurs Succeed 
te ASPARAGUS SPRENGEERI we have 
another plant which grows as well for the 


veriest amateur as it does for the owner of a | 


greenhouse, if it is given the care it requires. 
And its owner can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that in it she has a plant which the 
owner of the choicest collection admires so 


much that she is willing to give it a place | 


alongside Orchids and other aristocrats of the 
floral world. Plant it in a soil of rich loam, 
and give it a liberal allowance of water when it 
needs it, a shady place to grow in, and a fre- 
quent shower-bath, and it will ask no more 
of you until its roots increase to such an 
extent that they hoist the plant out of its pot, 
or break it, as they often do. 
that the soil is filled with roots turn the plant 
out of its pot, lay it on its side, and cut 
down through the mass of fleshy, half- 
tuberous roots with a_ thin-bladed, sharp 
knife, making several plants from one old 


one. Each portion of roots having a stalk | 


attached, or a growing point, or eye, from 
which stalks can be developed, will form a 
strong plant in a short time. 


ar 
Asparagus is Fine for Use on Brackets 
T IS well to separate plants frequently, as 


young ones are more vigorous than old ones | 


whose roots become somewhat cramped for 
room, 


effectively. It is fine for use on brackets, 
Good specimens will have from four to a 
dozen branches, and these will often be four 
or five feet in length, completely covering 
the pot with their thick, glossy foliage. The 
popular name of this Asparagus is Emerald 
Feather, and it is very appropriate, as each 
branch has considerable resemblance to a 
mammoth green plume. 
your hand at the cultivation of this plant. 
You will be delighted with it. 
it useful everywhere about the room —in the 


When you find | 


This plant, because of its drooping 
habit, should be given an elevated position if | 
you would have it display its beauty most | 








SPOOL SILK 


The Best 


FOR 


Dressmaking 





By all means try | 


You will find | 


window, for the admiration of passers-by; on | 


the mantel, as a decoration for the informal 
party, and small sprays of it for combining 
with flowers for the buttonhole or corsage. 


ot 
A Begonia that Gives General Satisfaction 


EGONIAS are not often classed among the 
very robust, strong-constitutioned plants, 
but there is one variety which I have found 
sure to grow well under difficulties, and to 
always give most satisfactory results. This 
variety is B. argentea gutlata, Unlike most 
Begonias it is of strong, sturdy, upright 
growth, having stalks which become almost 
woody in character. It sends up a large 
number of these from its roots, and as they 
develop they spread out over the pot, each 
one branching freely, and a year-old plant 
will be a mass of foliage three feet or more 
across. Its foliage is firmer in texture than 
that of any other Begonia I have ever grown. 
It is of a rich olive above, thickly spotted 
with silver, and red below. Its variegation 
and peculiar coloring make the plant a valu- 
able one for room decoration. 

A year-old Begonia of this variety will be 
quite equal to the task of filling a good-sized 
window without the assistance of other 
plants, and it will be found most satisfactory 
when kept by itself, so that its beauty of out- 
line is not interfered with, as it naturally 
would be when crowded in among other 
plants. It flourishes in shade or sunshine. 
If it is given a very sunny place its foliage 
takes on a darker tone than it would other- 
wise have, but in a position of partial shade 
its olive tints lose some of their depth, and a 
peculiar green predominates, which makes a 
most effective background for the silver spots 
which are scattered so thickly over the 
foliage. Grown in such a place the leaves 
seem almost translucent, and their variega- 
tion has the delicacy of frost. Give it a soil 
of sandy loam, well drained. Be careful not 
to overwater if it is not kept close to the 
glass. Shower it frequently. I have some- 
times found scale on it. 
of by using the soap-bath advised above. 


ax 
None of These Plants Requires Coaxing 


I haere plants described above do not require 

coaxing nor coddling. Their wants are 
few and simple, and if their owners will see 
that they are properly attended to they will not 
fail to do their share of the work. Though, 
as has been said, they are not all equal in 
grace and delicacy to many plants which are 
out of the amateur’s reach, there is not one 
poor plant among them, and some of them 
are much more desirable anywhere, and 
under all conditions, than many of the rare 
plants which are popular among the wealthy 
because of their exclusiveness rather thar of 
their beauty. 


This may be got rid ! 






SPOOL SILK 


The Best 
Family Sewing 


SPOOL SILK 
The Best 
FOR 


Hand or Machine Use 


Go to another store every time a dealer offers 
you something else as “‘ just as good ”’ 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
25 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
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EIGHT WAYS TO SERVE ECGS 
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Twenty-fourth Artic } 
By Janet McKenzie 


EGG SHIRRED WITH CHICKEN FORCEMEAT. Line buttered shirring 
dishes with chicken forcemeat made of one cupful of raw chicken 
purée, a quarter of a cupful of butter, whites of two eggs and a cup 
ful of cream. Break an egg into the centre of each and poach by 
standing in hot water about eight minutes. Poach an egg ina 
buttered cocote. Serve half-covered with tomato sauce. 


EGGS WITH MASHED POTATO. Pass hot boiled potatoes through 
a ricer; beat with salt, cream and butter; pipe the mixture as a 
border around the inside of an individual egg-dish. Spread cooked 
fine herbs or bits of meat or fish in a sauce over the bottom of the 
dish; above this break two eggs. Cook in the oven. Sprinkle the 
yolks with pepper and serve at once. 


TOMATOES STUFFED WITH MUSHROOMS AND EGGS. Half fill 
tomatoes, from which the centres have been taken, with equal parts 
of cooked chopped mushrooms and ham, moistened slightly. 
Bake the tomatoes till tender. When ready to serve dispose in 
each tomato a soft-boiled egg, shelled and reheated in hot water. 
Garnish with broiled mushroom caps on toast. 


STUFFED EGGS AU GRATIN. Cool freshly boiled eggs in cold water. 
Remove shells and cut in halves. Mix the sifted yolks with an equal 
quantity of pounded ham or chicken, and add paprika, mustard 
Sauce and onion juice. Fill the whites; and press together corre- 
sponding halves. Dispose in a gratin dish with sauce below and 
above; cover with buttered crumbs and reheat in the oven 





Bicoling Senony 


TOMATO GOLDEN BUCK. Make a‘‘rabbit"’ of a tablespoonful of 
butter, two cupfuls — half a pound —of grated cheese, yolks of two 
eggs, beaten and mixed with half a cupful of tomato purée and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful, each, of soda, salt and paprika. Serve at 
once on the untoasted side of slices of bread that have been toasted 
on one side only, with a poached egg on each slice. 


PUFFY OMELET WITH MACARONI AND TOMATO SAUCE. Beat 
the whites of the eggs till dry, the yolks till thick; mix with the yolks 
salt and pepper and as many tablespoonfuls of water as yolks, then 
cut and fold whites and yolks together. Cook one minute ina hot, 
buttered pan. Set in the oven until a knife cut down into the centre 
comes out nearly clean. Then score, fold and turn onto a hot dish. 


BREAD CROUSTADES WITH RAGOUT AND SOFT EGGS. Dip long 
diamond-shaped pleces of bread, shaped into a case, in melted 
butter and let brown inthe oven. Fiil with cubes of cooked chicken 
and smoked beef tongue, seasoned and heated incream. Let eggs 
stand fifteen to twenty minutes in water just below the boiling 
point, then shell and place above the ragéut In the croustades. 


EGGS, VANDERBILT STYLE. Remove the soft interior from puff 
paste patties. Put in a spoonful of chopped mushrooms, parsley 
and shallot sautéd, then simmered in half-glaze sauce. Break in 
an egg, cover with a spoonful of sauce and the puff-paste covers. 
Then let stand, covered with paper in a rather hot oven, from six to 
eight minutes. Serve atonce. Garnish with pinolas and parsley. 





















J] For Healths sakes 


lRaiston 


» Purina Foods 


Our Pure Family, of which 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


is at the head, represents the highest 
standard of excellence ever attained 
in cereal food products, because each 
retains every nutritive element of the 
best grain obtainable. 


All for $1.00 






The full variety, consisting of 5 2-lb, pack- 
ages and the 12-lb. sack, will be sent express 
prepaid for $1.00 and your grocer’s name. 
This special trial offer will not be sent to 
the same person twice, and is made at a loss 
because we’re confident you'll buy Ralston- 
Purina Cereals from your grocer regularly 
if you once try them. 























Our Department of Domestic Science, 
which vou are at liberty to consult, bake 
Purina ‘‘ Brain Bread”’ rolls every day, to be 
sent free to all who mention the name of 
their best baker. 


PURINA MILLS 


** Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 
834 GRATIOT ST. ST.LOUIS, MO, 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


Illustrations from Photographs 


HE rarest, as well as the costliest, specimens of old lace in the United States are 
illustrated on these pages. The originals are in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 


Philadel 
private ir 


New York city, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the Drexel Institute in 
J 


They have been bequeathed, loaned, or presented to these institutions by 
duals who have had the means to indulge themselves in the collection of these 


rare and valuable specimens of antique lace. 


x 


POINT PLAT DE VENISE 
Specimen of lace made early in the seventeenth century. Loaned 
by Mr. Thomas Plummer to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY T. E. MARR 


PIECE OF VENETIAN ROSE POINT 


Made in the seventeenth century. Bequeathed by Mr. J. W. Paige to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. This is an exquisite example of rose point. 
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The history of the patterns used in making these antique laces is interesting. At 
the sixteenth century the forms were geometric; early in the seventeenth 
century floral and human forms, and scrolls held together by brides, were introduced; 
then came the developing of scrolls, much elaborate detail and the massing of picots. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY T. E. MARR 


BRUSSELS POINT DE GAZE 


An elaborate specimen of modern needle point which is at present in the Loan Collec- 
tion at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The property of Mrs. Cobb. 
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PHOTOGHAPH BY T. E. MARR 


POINT D’ALENCON, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


This exquisite and valuable specimen of point d’Alencon was bequeathed to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts by Mr. J. W. Paige. 
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ELABORATE COLLAR AND ENDS OF 
BRUSSELS POINT 
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the designs being 
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in the different 
periods dictated. 
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TOGRAPH BY CHARLES BALLIARC 


PIECE OF VENETIAN ANTIQUE 


An elaborate design in the Loan Collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. New York. Loaned by Mrs. Astor. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. F. SACHSE HI 
EXQUISITE. HANDKERCHIE 
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Valued at $1200. Presented #9 
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UL LACES IN AMERICA 


ITAL ANTIQUE Taken Especially for the Journal 


Loaned by Mrs. Astor to the 
Metropalien yg. seum of Art. 


N INDUSTRY of great magnitude at the present time is that of copying the famous 
A designs used in antique needlework laces. In the Irish convents the art of copying or 
matching old laces is taught with great success, At Burano, in Italy, a lace-making 
school has been established where not only reproductions of famous and priceless antiques 
are made, but also most beautiful modern needle point laces. 
Of all the arts which appeal to women surely none should claim so widespread a 
devotion as that of lace-making, which art, because of its extreme daintiness, seems to 
belong exclusively to them. Lace has always been appreciated as an article of 
adornment by women, and its popularity during the last few years has brought about 
a revival of interest in the filmy texture which bids fair to prove a craze. The #500 
literature of this fascinating art will ore pipe INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF ENGLISH ANTIQUE 
"as. Goorge W. Child "Valued at $4800, by well repay study. e° 0% Design in needle point of the seventeenth century. Loaned by 
. Some idea of a0,0 0. Mrs. Astor to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Now York. 
snow ante chaste the value of the 
SS Suen laces illustrated 
C seotette secece #ore% ., eeeseseeee » may be estimated 
a PIS #8 from the fact that 
the pieces which 
Mrs. Astor has 
loaned to the 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
are valued at 
$62,000. 
The examples 
of Brussels lace vA 
illustrated are re- >t oe 
markable for the @ | or 
fidelity with 
which the pat- 9,0 
terns have been >< 


reproduced. : PASSEMENT DE POINT COUPE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
0, The design in this piece of lace is the coat-of-arms of the famous Barberini family of Italy. 
¢ < Presented to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts neh 8 Mrs. Henry Adams. 
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OLD BRUSSELS PILLOW LACE 


This exquisite specimen of Brussels lace, which dates back to the time of Louis XIV, 
was loaned to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts by Mrs. Quincy. 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 


Forecasting the New Styles at the 
Capital of Fashion 


Written by 
Illustrated by Mathilde See 


‘atharine de Forest 








HIS year, unlike last, fashions are 
late. A great novelty in the new 
styles isthe ‘‘kimono’’ wrap. The 
French have just discovered the 
kimono. In Paris this picturesque 
Japanese model is made in light 
cloth with richly embroidered fac- 
ings for opera wraps; in dark cloth, trimmed 
with fur and velvet, for an all-around winter 
coat; and is a favorite shape for the most 
magnificent garment of sable. Often a little 
bolero is simulated 
on the cloth gar- 
ments with fur or 
velvet, or both. 
The sleeves are 
quite tight-fitting 
at the top, and 
slope away to a 
moderate size at 
the bottom. Some- 
times rows of vel- 
vet or fur, corre- 
sponding to the 
trimming on the 
body of the gar- 
ment, are put on 
horizontally down 
the entire length 
of thesleeve. The 
kimono is double- 
breasted, of course. 
It is generally 
finished with a 
large collar. 
Fancy velvets are much used with the 
dressy cloth gowns of the winter, and with 
lighter fabrics. One of the prettiest of the 
new things is shown in the illustration above. 
Imagine a bolero of cloth, laid in plaits 
which are stitched down, cut off just below 
the bust-line, and finished there with a band 
of embroidery or cashmere galloon. A 
band of the same starts from the shoulder 
seams both in front and behind, and forms 
a trimming like a Maltese cross. Below 
this little bolero is a chemisette of satin, 
laid in horizontal plaits and knotted on 
the left side to fall down in long ends. 
The sleeves are also laid in plaits and 
stitched. They are finished by deep cuffs 
reaching quite to the elbows. 


ox 


T= prettiest things for ‘‘ between 
seasons’’ are certainly the Russian 
blouses of taffeta or cloth. They are 
tucked or side plaited, and are gener- 
ally lined with a dainty colored silk. 
The full sleeves are gathered either into 
a cuff four inches or more in depth, or 
into a narrow wristband. They are often 
trimmed with three little cellars, or 
Carrick capes, or with a deep lace collar, 
falling quite to the long, sloping shoul- 
ders. Ornamental stitching, or stitched 
bands applied in fancy shapes are used on alt 
the new blouses and boleros. Collars, whether 
of lace or embroidery, are mounted now ona 
second silk-faced ¢loth collar ; no stiffening is 
used except in the interlining of cloth revers, 
Dainty separate belts of shirred black satin 
are often worn with the Russian blouses. 
Each end has a 
simple heading of 
itself, and the belts 
hook on the left 
side of the front. 
All of the new au- 
tumn gowns are 
made with these 
blouses. 


or 


S AGENERAL 
suggestion for 
early autumn 
gowns I should say 
you could not go 
wrong in making 
a dress with two, 
or even three, ruf- 
fles, bordered with 
rows of velvet. 
Many skirts have 
some plaits or 
some sort of fancy 
trimming in front, as will be seen in the 
illustration above. This is a_ beautiful 
model for cashmere, crépe de chine, or any 
light material. The corsage is all laid in 
little plaits. The collar is of plaits laid in a 
different way. The front of the skirt is 
trimmed with a band of plaits laid horizon- 
tally; everything is bordered with fancy gal- 
loon, which comes in endless variety. 




















CLOTH BOLERO 

















FOR THE AUTUMN 


HERE will not be much fullness at the 

waist-line in the gowns of the autumn, 

I fancy. But all the new skirts will be very 

voluminous at the bottom, the effect coming 

either from the cut of the skirt or from the 

trimmings which are used upon it in the 
shape of ruffles. 

Materials are principally endless varieties 
of the friezes, cheviots, soft camel’s-hairs and 
supple serges of last winter, with cloth, as 
usual, for dressy costumes. The bolero and 
the Eton jacket will be as popular as ever. 
All the coats will be long, the kings of the 
mode will tell you. But the best-dressed 
women are saying they won’t wear them. 

The illustration below shows a bolero for 
the early autumn of scarlet supple serge, 
bordered with a dainty galloon in cashmere 
pattern. A prevailing feature in the very 
newest gowns is the Russian sleeve; and in 
the smart visiting dresses the sleeve is 
none the less finished by a wristband, at the 
same time that pufis may be let in at the 
elbows, and it may be variated in other 
ways. The skirt of this scarlet serge dress is 
trimmed with the ruffles which made such a 
furore the past summer. The latest thing in 
skirts this autumn is the one which flares 
and forms of itself a flat ruffle. 
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HAVE seen some of the new cloth gowns 
trimmed to the waist with flat ruffles, like 
the skirts of this summer, except that those in 
the latter were full, A lovely pale blue cloth 
was trimmed with flat horizontal bands of 
cloth the entire length, and the waist was of 
alternate bands of cloth and guipure. 

A black crépe de chine had the front of 
the skirt laid in such tiny tucks, so closely 
nestled together that they gave the effect of 
a band of chenille. The lower part was 
































OF SCARLET SERGE A NEW BOLERO 


trimmed with two slightly graduated ruffles, 
made fuller, naturally, than the cloth ruffles, 
each bordered with a shirred puff of taffeta. 
This was worn with a little bolero of black 
taffeta with narrow basque ends, behind, over 
a front of guipure; the upper edges of the 
bolero in front were laced across with black 
velvet, with hanging knotted ends. 
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A SIMPLE bolero in one of the new shapes 

is illustrated above. The model was 
in heliotrope cloth embroidered on each side 
of the front with white dots. The fronts of 


the bolero were undulated, and trimmed with | 


three bands of very narrow galloon. 

A charming gray dress that I saw was of 
gray frieze with the skirt trimmed with two 
flat, shaped ruffles, piped with a narrow 
border of gray taffeta. The plaited Russian 
blouse was finished with three little Carrick 
capes (or three little collars), one above 
the other. The full sleeves were gathered 
into cuffs made in two pieces, one like a 
wristband, perhaps two inches wide, the other 
a revers, forming points on the outer edge 
ofthe arm. The chic air to the garment was 
given by little Jaremenis, as the French call 
them, or trimmings on the sleeves, and on the 
top collar on each side of the front. These 
were leaf-shaped pieces of bright scarlet 
taffeta bordered and covered with gray gal- 
loon, so that just threads of the red showed. 
The ends turned back, so that the shape of 
the parement was something like a V, and 
these were finished with buttons made of 
gray taffeta, with stars worked in scarlet 
embroidery silk in the centre of each. The 
scarlet star points came down in rays on all 
sides, to be fastened underneath the buttons. 


BEAUTIFUL gown I saw a few evenings 
ago worn at a dinner in Dinard was of 

pale yellow taffeta, made with panels em- 
broidered in marguerites of black mousseline 
de soie. Between these were plaitings of 
mousseline de soie intermingled with guipure. 
The panels were put on separately, not sewed 
in with the skirt. There were two on each 
side of an apron front. Across the bottom of 
the skirt, where the panels were, were the 
same marguerites put on irregularly, as 
though they had 
dropped and clung 
there. A great 
many of the black 
evening dresses 
were made with 
Cluny lace mingled 
with black guipure 
used as insertions 
with mousseline 
de soie. The dain- 
tiest possible of 
rose crépes, too, 
was made with two 
kinds of lace, one 
of which was black. 
The front was 
tucked in a close 
bunch of tucks. 
On each side, plait- 
ings of rose mous- 
seline de soie were 
letin, mingled with 
black and _ white 
lace. The lower part of the skirt fell in two 
ruffles, each bordered with white lace over 
black. A sash of black mousseline de soie 
with long ends behind finished the waist at 
the belt, and a full tucked ruffle of the mous- 
seline bordered with a tiny shirred puff, or 
bouilionné, with the black and white lace 

above it, bordered the guimpe. 

The above illustration shows one of the 
dainty tulle dresses which are such favor- 
ites just now. It is made of the ever- 
popular tulle Grecque, The upper part 
of the waist is a guimpe trimmed with 
black ribbon velvet. The lower part, 
which is slightly bloused in front, is 
made of the softest satin. 
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HIS will be emphatically a ‘‘ velvet 
winter,’’ we are told. In respect to 
chiffons, this means that velvet will add a 
luxurious touch to almost everything. A 
new use for it is shown in the little velvet 
ruches in the gown illustrated below. 
This gown is of pale heliotrope taffeta. 
The corsage is laid in three surplice folds, 
each bordered with a little ruche of black 
velvet. It is slightly bloused into the 
belt. The front of the skirt is trimmed 
in the same way. Little black velvet 
bows with steel buckles fasten the waist 
near the belt, which is of black velvet ribbon. 
The sleeve is quite new, with the upper part 
in two puffs separated by ruches, and the 
lower perfectly tight-fitting, like a long glove. 
There will be very little combining of colors 
in the body of the gowns, and bright notes 
will be given only by hints of color or in 
vests and in such 
accessories. Gray 
will be worn more 
than ever. 


ax 


RENCH women 
are wearing 
the new tailor- 
made gowns with 
the long basque 
coats. These are 
made with plain, 
slightly trained 
skirts. They are 
tight-fitting, and 
their long skirts 
are, naturally, 
cut separately. 
French women 
never appear stiff 
in their tailor- 
made things. A 
tailor-made girl 
whom I met the other day wore a big 
bunch of Jacqueminot roses in her button- 
hole, and a_ black hat coming down 
over her forehead, and trimmed in front 
with black ostrich feathers, and behind 
with two white birds set in under the 
brim, so that they had the air of having 
perched on her hair, which was arranged 
haif low, with many little curls. 




















OF BLACK TULLE 

















THE NEW SLEEVE 





| We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct tous. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


This is to be a season of new 
| fashions, and all of the novelties are 
| shown in our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, which is now ready. Our 
| prices this season are lower than ever 
| before. We keep no ready-made stock, 
| but make every garment to order ; if 


| what you get from us 


P ie does not please you, 
J send it back and we 
will refund your 
money. 







Our aim is 
your satisfaction, 














Here are a few of the things illustrated 
in our Catalogue for the coming season: 


New Cloth Gowns, $8 up 


Lined throughout, in smart new styles and 
materials —all goods sponged and shrunk. 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes, $15 up 





Lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. 


| Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up 


The latest material — with the soft lustre of 


— either piain, or trimmed with braid or lace. 


| : : : yf 

| silk velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities 
| 

| 


Separate Skirts, up 


Full length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish. 


Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 


of either plaid back or plain materials. 





Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up 


This year’s novelty, in every approved 
style, shape and color. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up 


In new Winter fabrics. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and a full line of the newest samples 
for both suits and cloaks are now ready, and will be 
sent free on request. Be sure to mention whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY. - 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York, 
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Some of the New Hats and 
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Wraps 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 











A PRETTY DESIGN 


This design may be reproduced in plissé 
matlines or plissé velvet. A single ostrich 


plume is caught in the knot. 





MADE OF EMBROIDERED NET 


Large, fluffy hat of cream-colored malines, 


covered with a cream net embroiderec 
gold and black. 


WITH A SATIN WAISTCOAT 


Half-length coat of dark blue broadcloth, 
with rather full skirts. The collar, revers, 


pockets and cuffs are of black satin. 





FOR CARRIAGE WEAR 


Long coat of dark green velvet for car- 
riage or evening wear, trimmed with 
chinchilla collar, cuffs and buttons. 








A SMART HAT 


This hat is of geranium-colored velvet 
of several shades, the darkest shade 
being used for the folds which lie 
nearest the hair. The lightest tone is 
used for the large bow. 


jin 





BISCUIT-COLORED FELT 
Hat of biscuit-colored felt. The 
rim is covered with folded black 
velvet, and across the front are 
arranged wings of plissé chiffon, 
with a lace design in the centre 
ofeach. Thisis avery stylish hat 
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A JETTED TOQUE 
Toque of net, jetted and 


broidered with silver paillettes. A 
jet buckle fixes a stiffly wired black 
velvet bow to the edge of the brim. 


The crown is of plissé malines. 


COAT WITH MARTINGALE 


em- 





STYLISH ETON JACKET 


Eton jacket of smooth cloth, 
trimmed with bands and straps 
of cloth of a darker shade. The 
straps onthe fronts and sleeves are 
held down by fancy buckles. This 
is a useful design for a young girl. 





| HAT OF BEAVER FUR 


Simple hat of beaver in gray, 
trimmed with a band and twisted 
knot of black velvet and a chin- 
chilla-colored plume. Under the 
brim on the left side are rosettes 
of black velvet. 


Long coat of light cloth, loose- 
fitting in the back, the fullness 
being held in place by a martin- 
gale. The collar, revers, martin- 
gale and cuffs are of velvet edged 


with stitched cloth. 


THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 


Three-quarter coat of dark biue smooth cloth, with capes and jack- 
ets of the same cloth. The coat is rather loose in the back, with- 
out bagging, and the jackets are only in the front. 





FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


A youthful jacket of tan cloth trimmed 
with black satin velvet. it is rather loose- 
fitting, the fullness being confined witha 
belt of the satin-velvet. it is worn with 
a double-breasted waistcoat of black 
satin-veivet. 
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LATEST MopeL. 1902 StyLe or CASE, 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


| This beautiful new style is up to date clear 
up to the last moment. The designs for 
this and our other new styles just coming 
out were drawn by experts. Nothing that 
| good taste, refinement and the most modern 
| ideas in design and finish could suggest 
was omitted. The interior is the regular 
standard Ivers & Pond quality — the high- 
est praise that can be given it. It means 
that nothing better is made or can be made. 
Our 1902 styles are the best we have ever 
made, the best that can be made. If you 
paid $10,000 for a piano you could not buy 
| better materials or workmanship, richer or 
more musical tone, or greater durability. 
The extra cost would go into case work 
and elaborate ornamentation. A beautiful 
new catalogue, showing cuts of all our 1902 
styles, from the severely plain to the very 
ornate, will be sent free on request. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
Where no Senter sells our pianos we sell direct; prac- 
tically bring our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 

| lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as avail- 
able in the most remote village in the United States as 
if you livedin Boston or New York. More than this, 
if our careful selection of a piano fails to please you — 
in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing and 
trying it —it returns to us and we pay railroad freights 

| both ways. A postal card will bring you our cata- 
| logue and full information, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Ostrich Feathers 


For $1.00 we sen: you, prepaid, 
9-inch Ostrich Feather Fan, on 
enameled handle. Colors—black, 
white, pink or blue. 

A Bunch of Three 9-inch Tips, 
splendid value, for $1.45. 

A W%-inch Demi-Plume, which 
retails at §2.75, for only $2.00, 
This demi-plume is a sample of 
what a real fine feather is, It 
measures 8 inches in width all the 
way from top to bottom, 

A Handsome, Glossy, Black 
Boa, yard and a quarter long, and 
one which we especially recom- 
mend because of the very long and 
wide flues, for $16.00, 

Remember all of these goods are 
shipped prepaid and satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, 
The finest feather goods in the 
world, 


Direct from 
The Farm to You 


At producers’ prices. No woolly feathers. Most of our 
feathers are taken from the male birds, and, owing tu the 
climate and care with which the birds are reared, these 
feathers are unequalled in brilliancy and gloss; will stay 
in curl and wear for years. Gold Medal, Paris, 1900, and 
wherever exhibited. We have testim nials from satisfied 
buyers from New York to San Francisco. 

Our new 82-page catalogue and souvenir, with 40 half- 
tune illustrations of our farm and feathers, for 2e stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 
South Pasadena, California 


Free — A great curiosity — Natural Ostrich Feather, just 
as taken from the birds, sent with every order. 











THE BEST AND GREATEST VALUES I HAVE EVER OFFERED 
All Purchasers Say So. 


nme Hall Set Side Table rate 
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Furnishes a hall completely and 
artistieally, Made in polished Gold- Useful and attractive for 
en Oak or Flemish. Seat is 3 ft. | any dining-room. Table has 
long —well braced, @3.75. Hall | 36 in. oval top, drawer and 
Mirror, best French bevel, same | shelf. Best Golden Oak, 
length, $5.50. Chalr, $2.75. All | Mahogany or Flemish, $6. 
three pieces, $11.25. Plate Shelf, $1.25 extra. 

During September cither or both sets will be sent you for the 
asking entirely on approval. Upon receipt you pay freight 
charges (75 cts. to $1.50), place the furniture in your home and 
then remit price or return goods, as you prefer. Or, if remit with 
order, | will prepay freight (East of Mississippi and North of 
Tennessee) and guarantee satisfaction or return money in 
Suil, Stock is limited, so order to-day. Catalogue free. 


| A. LINN HURRAY, Designer aad Maker, Grand Rapids, Nich. 
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To Dress Well on a Small Income 


SOME HELPS FOR THE WOMAN WHO MAKES 
HER OWN CLOTHES 


By Emma M. Hooper 







HE first cool day in 

the late summer in- 

spires the mind of a 

woman with thoughts of 

her fall and winter clothing, and at once she 

makes preparation to remodel her last year’s 
dresses and replenish her wardrobe. 

Her first thought should be of her furs; if 
she possesses any she should send them to a 
furrier’s for any necessary repairs, the prices 
for such work being much less at this season 
than later. When this cannot be afforded she 
should look over the furs carefully and do 
the necessary repairing herself, or engage a 
woman who usderstands the work to do it for 
her. The sewers employed by furriers are 
principally women, and what one woman has 
learned to do another one can learn also, 


ax 


Where Furs Have Become Worn or soiled 
at the neck by having come in contact with 
the hair, or from constant rubbing, they 
may be renovated by gently rubbing the 
soiled or worn places with a piece of cotton 
batting saturated with gasoline until all 
traces of soil are removed. It may be 
necessary to use more than one piece of 
batting if the fur is much soiled. The rub- 
bing must be done with great care. 

In using either gasoline or naphtha for 
cleaning purposes the greatest possible 
precautions should be taken. Both of these 
fluids are highly inflammable and should not 
be used in a room which has either artificial 
heat or light. Some persons declare that both 
naphtha and gasoline are inflammable when 
used where the heat from the sun is strong. 

Axle grease, tar, paint and pitch, which 
sometimes soil fur garments, may usually be 
removed by rubbing the soiled places, first 
with oil of turpenmine and then with ether, 

Furriers have many trade secrets and they 
seldom will divulge them. One of them, 
however, has confided to me that wet furs 
should never be dried near the fire, but 
should be shaken thoroughly and hung away 
in acold room to dry; then the nap should 
be brushed up the wrong way with a very 
soft brush and the furs be shaken again and 
smoothed down with the hands. 


or 


Dark Furs May be Cleaned with fine cedar 
or mahogany sawdust which has been heated 
inanoven. Alaska sable, seal, electric seal, 
fox, etc., should be beaten with a switch until 
perfectly free from dust, then laid on a table 
with the fur side up, and the hot sawdust 
rubbed in. Be lavish with the sawdust and 
vigorous with the rubbing. After this place 
the garment upon one or two feather pillows 
with the furry side down, and beat well, shak- 
ing the pillows up occasionally to keep them 
soft until all traces of the sawdust have dis- 
appeared. Then hang the furs out in a shady 
place and let the air blow through them. 

White furs may be cleaned in the same 
way, using white cornmeal instead of the 
sawdust. The cornmeal should be heated. 
Where white furs are but slightly soiled they 
may be cleaned by rubbing them well with 
magnesia, such as comes in cakes. Allow 
the powder from the magnesia to remain in 
the furs for a day, then brush the furs and 
shake it thoroughly out. 
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Furriers Always Rip the Linings out of fur 
garments before cleaning them. If, however, 
the linings are in good condition the home 
cleaner had better not attempt to remove 
them, but rather clean them with gasoline 
or naphtha, which may easily be done. 

When cutting and piecing furs all joinings 
must be made with the hair running the same 
way, and all seams oversewed on the wrong 
side, only small seams being taken. When 
cutting fur hold the hairs back, being careful 
to cut only the skin. 

When sewing fur bands on a dress hold up 
the hairs from the skin with a piece of card- 
board held in the left hand. This will pre- 
vent the hairs from being caught down and 
spoiling the effect. When the bands of fur 
are lined, as is usual with those which are 
sold ready to use, they are slipstitched on 
with strong sewing silk. 
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When Fur is Used as Trimming it should 
be sewed in place with great exactness. 
Care should be taken that the joinings are 
exact, that the pieces match in color, that the 
hairs lie the same way, and that the stitches 
are firmly taken. Nothing requires more 
care than the sewing of furs. 

This coming season brown furs will rank 
first, then black, gray and white. The long- 
haired furs will be more used than the short- 
haired ones. Long boas with stole ends, and 
large mufis, will be much in evidence, 





Separate Waists of Cashmere, albatross, 
viyella and Scotch and French flannel will be 
worn this autumn. Those of flannel will be 
plain in style. Well-dressed women do nat 
use elaborate trimmings on flannel waists. 
Many of the new tailored waists are unlined, 
but I should advise having a thin percaline 
lining sewed in with the shoulder and side 
seams. This lining should be caught to the 
outside material at the waist-line in the 
back. The fronts should then be left loose 
and arranged in the centre independent of 
the outside material. 

Buttons of steel, gilt, and white and 
smoked pearl are being used on the new 
waists, which are made with plain backs, 
long shoulder seams, and stitched or tucked 
fronts with long-waisted and slightly bloused 
effects. The latest sleeve is a bishop shape 
with a trifle more fullness at the top than that 
of last year. The wristbands are made large 
enough to permit the hand to slip through. 

When the waists are tucked quarter-inch 
tucks simulating box-plaits, and a quarter of 
an inch apart, are used. The tucks are 
stitched down on each side; single tucks are 
also stitched down. When the stitching is 
done with black or white silk, or silk of a 
contrasting color, the effect is very good. 
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The Colors Most Used for separate waists 
are bright and dark red, tan, and the light, 
dark and French blues, gray, pink, and the 
dark and réséda green. 

Fine albatross waists are made up plainly 
or with trimming added in the shape of V’s, 
narrow vests and small round yokes of white 
taffeta silk in tiny cross tucks, or of Persian 
silk or Oriental embroidery. 

The Russian embroideries or bands, though 
not new this season, are being used for collars, 
cuffs, belts and front straps. These straps 
may be made at home by basting canvas 
over silk and working it in a cross-stitch 
pattern with silk twist or the looser embroid- 
ery silks in brilliant shades of red, yellow, 
blue and green, which are the colors used by 
the Russian and Bulgarian peasants in their 
embroideries. 

For separate waists albatross, costing from 
forty-five cents to a dollar a yard; cashmere, 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar; viyella, 
from one dollar to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents; French flannel, from sixty cents to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents; and Scotch 
flannel, from thirty-five cents up, are used. 
Materials are inexpensive, and if a woman can 
learn how to make her shirt-waists she may 


appear well dressed at slight expense. 
or 
The “Necktie Finish” is now seen on 


almost all separate waists and particularly 
on the more dressy ones. It consists of a tie, 
which with the stock with which it is worn 
is removable. It corresponds with the waist 
in color, but is usually of a different material. 
The stock is made of silk or velvet covered 
with lace. With it is worn a tie of crépe or 
silk, which encircles the neck and is caught 
together in front with a ring. The ends are 
finished with appliqués of lace or tipped with 
pearl and giltspikes. Sometimes these neck- 
ties are made of panne velvet with flowing ends 
frilled with lace, or of black velvet, and held 
together with an old-fashioned brooch. 

All of the new belts slope down in front. 
The plain mannish leather belt has been dis- 
carded, and in its place has come the belt of 
silk or satin folds with fancy buckle, which 
shapes to the figure and imparts a dainty, 
womanly touch to the wearer. 
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Many Dainty Accessories in the form of belt 
buckles, lace collars of all kinds and sizes, 
fluffy vests and fancy stocks are seen. Where 
one has a talent for making these things the 
wardrobe may be greatly improved. 

Entire dresses of one material are fashion- 
able for street and dressy evening wear, but 
for other occasions — home wear, theatre, etc. 
—nothing is so much liked as the separate 
skirt and odd waist. This fall the favorite 
colors for the separate skirt will be gray and 
brown, where one already has a black one. 
The tendency toward keeping skirts light in 
weight is still prevalent. 

Elbow sleeves, which were so well liked for 
the summer, will be continued for semi- 
evening gowns during the fall and winter 
seasons. The latest woolen waists show the 
bishop sleeve. All the new coat sleeves have 
narrow fancy cuffs which fall over the hands 
or are turned back. 

The narrow postilion back, flat and not 
over six inches in length, remains in vogue 
for woolen waists of the tailored order. The 
postilion back and pointed front is becoming 
to a short, full figure, as is the lengthwise 
trimming placed on the front seams of skirts. 


The New Skirts are, as a Rule, made with a | 


drop, are full on the edge and close about 
the hips where darts are no longer seen; 


apparently there is no fullness where the | 
inverted plait is closely overlapped, but half- | 


way down the extra fullness is allowed to 
flare out. 

Drop or separate linings are used except 
with the plain English tailored suits. The 
French skirts are very elaborate. Circular 
flounces obtain and are usually of the exten- 
sive variety —that is, they extend below the 
gored widths, which end at the flounce, thus 
saving material and lessening the weight. 
The skirt lining is finished with a thin inter- 
facing, and the edge of the flounce with a 
bias velveteen binding. With a skirt fin- 
ished in this way a drop lining is a neces- 
sity. 
folds, taffeta silk bands and stitching in 
straight, waved and scalloped lines. 
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Five-Gore Circular Skirts and partly circu- 
lar skirts will be worn. Skirts for the street 
clear the ground. Those of house dresses 
are slightly trained. The princesse skirt is 
populat, but it is quite difficult to fit and 
therefore hardly to be recommended to the 
home dressmaker. 

The newest circular flounce is cut five 
inches deeper at the back than the front, and 
though straight at the centre front, where the 
only seam is, it is a perfect circular at the 
centre back. The seam is covered with a 
stitched strap row of appliqué, milliner’s fold 





Flounces are trimmed with milliner’s | 


or whatever forms the flounce heading, and | 


often three such additions are used, one at the 


centre front and one at each front seam of the | 


skirt. The milliner’s fold is stitched once 
through the centre on the machine. A drop 
skirt sets better if it has an accordion-plaited 
flounce on the lining, the fluffiness of the 
flounce holding out the outside material. 
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The First Jacket Suits seen this season have 
plain circular skirts with circular flounces, 
and Eton jackets which are either plain or 
bloused, and made with straight or rolled 
collars, and shaped rows of stitching or silk 
braid on the edges. The colors used are 
black, brown, tan, dark gray and dark red. 

The first wraps of the season are the long 
Raglans of cloth, cravenette, serge, etc., in 
black and tan. These are not to be recom- 
mended to the woman who must wear her 
wrap more than one season. For her it is 
better to have a jacket of black, brown or 
tan cloth, as such a one is never out of style. 

Golf capes are still used for stormy weather 
and for traveling. The new ones are longer 
than those of last season. Inexpensive even- 
ing wraps for girls are circular in shape and 


are made with a short triple cape and flare | 


collar. They are made of serge or camel’s- 
hair, and are lined with pretty soft cotton or 
silk linings and interlinings of flannel. 


oot 


A College Girl’s Outfit should contain one | 


white dress which will be suitable for an 
evening entertainment. Heretofore these 
dresses have been of organdy, but this season 
softer-finished materials, such as fine batiste, 
Persian lawn or Swiss mull, are preferred. 
These dresses are made with a lining of either 
white, pink or blue, and are trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and insertion. Her outfit 
should further consist of several walking 
skirts, shirt-waists of flannel and albatross, 
plenty of comfortable underclothing, suit- 
able outer garments, a waterproof coat, rub- 
ber shoes, an umbrella, several pairs of shoes, 
a warm wrapper, a couple of good dresses, 
and plenty of handkerchiefs, stockings, belts, 
collars, ties, and other small belongings. 


ox 
When Making Over Children’s Dresses in 


the fall the skirts may be lengthened with 
circular flounces and stitched bands. Plain 
cloth may be used with a figured material 
and plaid on a color that will not combine 
well with a darker or lighter shade. Waists 
may be freshened with new yokes, and the 
sleeves lengthened with cuffs or puffs. Vel- 
veteen is an excellent material with which 
to trim children’s dresses. 

Serge sailor suits and Eton suits of cloth, 
covert serge or serge continue to be worn by 
young girls. 

A well-grown child of three years wears 
her skirts only to the bend of the knees, and 
before that age the skirts are worn to the shoe- 
tops, care being taken that they are not made 
long enough to trip the not-always steady 
steps of the small child. From three to four- 
teen years the skirts are lengthened an inch 
every two years, until at sixteen the almost 
grown schoolgirl has her round skirt of even 
length to cover her shoetops. If a girl is 
very tall and slender her skirt is made to 
reach her instep. The height of a girl should 
be considered as well as her age. 


or 


Schoolgirls Wear Eton Suits, sailor blouses 
with close-fitting backs, the Russian blouse 
for ordinary occasions, and yoke or vest 
effects for their best dresses. Drop yokes 





low on the shoulder are not as youthful in | 


effect as the half-low round yoke. 

White guimpes are worn by smaller girls. 
Trimmed woolen skirts are not used for 
small girls. 

Girls’ sleeves are coat or bishop shaped. 
When in doubt as to what finish to use on a 
child’s woolen dress select ribbon velvet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The new idea in 


arments 


FOR WOMEN 





































There has been a revolution in the making 
of garments for women. A woman can now 
purchase a skiit or a suit, a cape or a cloak, 
with absolute certainty of what she is getting. 
Wooltex garments have eliminated all the 
elements that made the getting of a good and 
stylish garment a matter of chance. 

The great dress artists of Europe create 
Wooltex styles; the most skilled American 
workmen make them. Only the finest all- 
wool non-shrinkable materials enter into their 
making. The word ** Wooltex"’ on the gar- 
ment absolutely guarantees it in fit, form and 
finish; and the price is lower than you have 
ever paid anywhere for a garment of a similar 
quality. 

The Wooltex book of styles for 
1901-1902 describes the correct gar- 
ments for Fall or Winter wear. 
Sent free, on application, to read- 
ers of The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


Ask vour dealer to see the Wooltex gar- 


ments. If he does not keep them write to 
us, and we will tell you how to get them. 


BLACK & CO., Makers 
Cleveland, Ohio 











mOT TEA OF COT’ 


BUT THE HOT 
FOOD-DRINK 
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HARD TO QUIT 


But when you become satisfied from 
actual trial that coffee disagrees with you 
and sets up some one of the hundreds of ails 
that come from a disturbed or poisoned set 
of verves, shift your morning beverage to 
Postum Food Coffee. When properly 
boiled it is a charming drink, rich in the 
nourishing food elements that Mother 
Nature uses in rebuilding the body, brain 
and nerve centers. 

Grocers furnish 
cents, 


Postum at 15 and 25 
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F $I you will receive 6 attractive numbers of THE ART 
or ' INTERCHANGE — the oldest monthly magazine de- 
voted to art and home interests, together with 12 design supple- 
ments and 15 beautiful pictures in color. (Value of the pictures 
alone is $3.00.) Special Subseription Offer—For $2.00 you will get 
THE ART INTERCHANGE for six mos., beginning Oct., 1901, and 
we will send you free the six mos.’ Nos. from April to Sept., thus 
really giving you an entire year for only $2.00 (regular price being 
$4.00). We want every one to become subscribers to this most 
practical home and art mayazine, and for this reason make such 
an unusual half-price offer. All the superb color ani other supple- 
ments will be included. To secure advantage of this great offer 
remit direet to us without lelay. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th St., New York 
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Littke Furbelows for Autumn 


By Abby E,. Underwood 


Saw artistic effect of this season’s gowns will, in a great measure, depend upon the 
tasteful stock and cape collars, the odd girdles, the dressy little bolero jackets, 
the fanciful vest fronts and the elaborate sleeves. 
The designs shown below may easily be copied in any desired material, in colors 
to harmonize or contrast with the body of the gown. The variety of designs which it 
is possible for a skillful modiste to evolve from those given is almost endless. 








OF PLAITED VELVET 


FULLED SILK 


VELVET AND LACE 











WE have been continuously in the busi- 

ness of manufacturing woolen dress 
goods for about 60 years, but it was not 
until a few years ago that we decided to 
place our goods direct into the hands of the 
consumer. Now you may 


Order by Mail 
From (tr) Mill 





TILTON WOOLEN MILL. 
Established 1842, on the Winnipesaukee River, Tilton, N. H. 


Beware of dealers posing as makers. We make 
every yard we sell, and offer 


Dress Goods 


At 7/4 Store Prices 


To do this we eliminate jobber’s and re- 
tailer’s profits and you get the benefit. You not 
only save from 33% to 50 per cent. in actual 
money, but you get fresh goods — not those 
which may have laid on shelves or in store- 
houses for months and months, collecting 
dust and perhaps disease — but clean, fresh 
| goods in the latest patterns. You have an 

opportunity to select just what you want, 
| without even having the trouble to leave the 

house. No middle man, no sharp salesman, 
no bother; all the saving is yours and you 
| get the best quality. 


SAMPLES 
FREE 


We send, postpaid, scores of generous samples 
showing quality, weight, 

colors and prices of Broad- 

cloths, Meltons, Cheviots, 

Tweeds, Oxfords, Home- 

spuns, Cassimeres, 


This Season’s 
Patterns and 
Shades 


| in checks, plaids, wide and 
hair-line stripes, plain and 
| illuminated mixtures. 


From 90c to 
$2.00 a Yard 








We have sold thousands 

‘+ upon thousands of dress 
patterns to readers of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
from our past advertising. 
We have letters by the 
hundred (send for some 
of them) bearing testi- 
mony that our fabrics 
make up into the most 
stylish suits, skirts, jackets 
and capes for street, home 
and school —for Outing, 
Golf, Bicycle and Tailor- 
made Costumes. 


54 Inches Wide 
We Cut Any Length 
| Our goods are new and fresh—no “ mill- 


| ends’’ or ‘‘seconds.’’ We make a mile a 
day of 54-inch wide cloth. 





Write for samples to-day ; make your 

selection—the order will be promptly 

filled, and goods sent neatly packed in 
| a white pasteboard box. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 
| 101 Mili Street, Tilton, N.H. 
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A “Gibson” Corner 


Twelve subjects now ved, after the well-known 


originals in pen-and-ink, by D. Gibson, fully copy- 
hted by “ Life.” 

‘hese are enlarged and transferred in line and tint 
to Ecru and Sage Art Duck and Red ‘licking, for 
outline embroidery. The subjects now ready are: 
“Last Day of Summer,” “A Little Incident,” “The 

Nagy of a Libegal ssoten. +H 
Game 0.” * Hearts are Trumps,” “ Monday Morn- 
ing,” “Fore!” “Here it is amen, they Began 
ying -by in August!” “Is a Caddy Abgeys 
S iad «Picturesque America,” “ Wireless Tele- 

graphy,” “ Wasting Time.” 

Prices as follows: Top, with back, 50c., postage 7c.; 
Stitched Ruffles to match, $1 each, postage 7c. Order 
by name —” specify color and quantity wanted 
of each design. 

For sale in art needlework depart- 
ments stores everywhere. 

HM you cannot find “Gibson” Pillows send your 
order to us and it will be filled throug: nearest dealer. 


Iilustrated circular FREE on aevlication, showing all | 


s and a picture of a typical “Gibson” Corner. 
Charles E. Bentley Co., 583-587 Broadway, New York 


SILKS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


DIRECT FROM THE 
LOOM TO THE LADY 


52 Silk Waists Free 


We offer our FROU FROU Brand all-silk 
Taffeta, 19-inch, at 35 cents per yard. 

Our DOROTHEA Brand, 23-inch, all-silk 
Taffeta, at 6844 cents per yard. 


This is at least one-third less than these qual- 
ities can be bought for at retail. We make the 
FROU FROU in seventy-five colors, including 
black and white. We can match any clipping 
of gpods you send us. The DOROTHEA is in 

ck only. 


To stimulate interest in this new way of sell- 
ing silks, we offer fifty-two silk waists, latest de- 
signs, FREE, One waist to be given with the 
first order for ten yards or more of either silk, 
received from any State or Territory. Mention 
bust measure, length of sleeve, and color pre- 
ferred. Money must be sent with order. Money 
refunded without question if goods are not 
satisfactory. Samples, if necessary — color de- 
sired must stated. Reference: Jefferson 
Bauk, New York. 


‘THE DUNCAN SILK CO, 
58-60 Green St., New York 


“Elite” China 




















The Dinner Services made in “ Elite” China are 
conspicuous because of their original designs and 
decorations. You can pe them out in the retail 


shops almost by intuition. All other makes of 
French china suggest sameness —a dearth of ideas 
in form and ornamentation —imitation. None of 
these can be said of “ Elite.” 
Our china sells at retail for as low prices as other top-notch 
nds—you have to pay nothing extra for its exclusive 
charms of shape and color. Ask your dealer. Our popular 
Story, entitled ‘“‘ LIMOGES —ITS PEOPLE—ITS CHINA," 
sent free, if you mention the JOURNAL. 


BAWO & DOTTER 
Elite Department, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 
Owners and Operators of the Elite Works, Limoges, France. 














IMPROVED McDOWELL SYSTEM #."° 
Highest Awards at Paris over all Systems in the World. 


INSTRUCTIONS BY MAIL OR AT OUR SCHOOLS, IF DESIRED 
a. Dressmaking Simplified 

+ ha No one using a Chart or Square 

can compete with The McDowell 

Garment Drafting Machine in Cut- 

ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect- 

fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 

Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 

lows every Fashion. An invention 

as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 

FREE 80 days to test at your own 

home. Send for Llus. Circular, 
THE MeDOWELL CO., Dept. L, 6 W. 14th Street, New York 

Exhibited at Pan-American Exposition. Send for Souvenir. 


WEDDIN phe bay 
per hundred and up. Book Social Customs. 


ples free. The Athertons, OSAGE, lowa. 





“Gibson” Pillows | 
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Pretty Bodices for the Early Fall 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 











A NEW SLEEVE 


The fronts and sleeves 
of this bodice of pale 
blue peau de sole are 
embroidered In black 
silk. The collar, vest 
and undersleeves are 
of pale biue mousse- 
line. Belt and straps 
are feather-stitched. 


FOR EVENING WEAR 


This bodice is made of crépe de 
chine and one of the lovely new 
laces so popular this year. It 
closes inthe back. Between the 
Jacket and the wide band of lace 
encircling the hips loose straps of 
black ribbon velvet are run on. 


A YOUTHFUL DESIGN 


Pretty bloused bodice of rose-colored 
poplin tucked in clusters of three. The 
large collar is of rose-colored mousseline 
tucked al! over and trimmed with heavy 
cream-colored lace. The stock and the 
sleeve bands are of lace. 


















FOR EVENING 


This bodice is cf 
point ad’ Arab lace, 
run with gold thread. 
The surplice-like 
under-bodice and 
the sleeves are of 
pale pink mousse- 
line. The jacket 
reaches below the 
waist-line and has a 
decided flare at the 
back and sides. 


cately colored linen laces. 





Street bodice of heavy 
linen. The collar, yoke, 
and upper part of sleeves 
are embroidered in col- 
ored linen fioss. 

















A SMART BODICE 


chine is poplin. 
above is made 
trimmed with ac 
satin stitched. T 
by embroidery wo 


FOR HOUSE WEAR 


This simple design for a bodice 
for house wear may be devel- 
oped in cashmere, poplin, silk, 
or any desired material. 


m 


is 


A 


bodice is 
heavy é 


ion, are 
surmoun 


bands of 
with fold 
A jabot 


FOR DRESSY WEAR 
Dainty evening gown of cream crépe de chine and one of the deli- 


These laces are like a fine silky sort of 


Cluny, and come in the most delicate pastel colorings. The bodice 
and the yoke of the skirt are arranged in sunburst tucks, exactly as 
Wustrated. The elbow sleeves are close-fitting. 


A NOVEL DESIGN 
A material that has superseded crépe de 

















The bodice illustrated 
of cream poplin and 
ut design of pale gold 
he design is completed 
rk in gold silk as shown. 


PRETTY SILK BODICE 
Bodice of gray Louisine 


ade exactly as the 


drawing shows, with her- 
ring-boning to connect 
the narrow strips of slik, 
The bodice closes in the 
back and the lace used 


of guipure. 


DINNER BODICE 


This extremely stylish evening 


ot beige crépe de chine, 


with stock and deep bertha of 


cru lace. Around the 


shoulders, in fitted bertha fash- 


two folds of crépe 
ted by the lace. The 


undersieeves are trimmed with 


the lace, and the sieeves 
s of the crépe de chine. 
of the crépe trims the 


front, which is slightly bloused. 
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Six of the Newest Autumn Gowns 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 

























TRIMMED WITH CUT WORK 
Asimple style is the violet cloth gown illustrated above, 
which is trimmed with cut work of white cloth and 
black satin outlined with rows of black stitching. 


FOR A WINTER AFTERNOON 
Visiting gown of pale gray smooth cloth cut away to form a 
design. The sleeves are a decided melon shape and are finished 
with bands ot ermine, The stock collar is of ermine. 


STYLISH VISITING GOWN 
This gown is of gray velvet, the material being cut 
away at the neck, the lower part of the waist and 
about the hips to admit inserts of yellow lace. 


aS 


Rae, 
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IN RED AND BLACK 


Simple street gown in red and black. The short 
Eton jacket is loose-fitting from the shoulders, and 
is worn over a blouse of red peau de soie which 
matches the tone of red in the gown. 


FOR AN EVENING RECEPTION A DARK GREEN CORDUROY 

Evening costume of a lovely lace which is a combination of écru and black A youthful and serviceable street suit of dark green corduroy. itis made 
run with gold thread. The bodice fastens in the back. The large tucks on with a Norfolk jacket in style resembling a man’s shooting coat. The skirt 
the sleeves, bodice and skirt are of soft écru crépe de chine. is a gored one, and the entire suit is lined with a heavy peau de sole. 























Wedgwoods’ 
Historical Plates 





The Return of the Mayflower. 


“ Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of 
the Mayfio 


wer, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the 
horizon.” 

The Courtship of Miles Standish.— Longfellow. 

The above cut represents one of 48 sub- 
jects of Wedgwood’s old blue souvenir 
plates (2 ine. The other subjects are, in 
part: The Washington Elm, Cambridge — 
‘The Capitol — Mt. Vernon — Independence 
Hall, a (1743) — Longfellow’s 
Home— The Old South Church, 1773— 
Faneuil Hall—The Old North Church, 
where Paul Revere hung out the lanterns 
in 1775— The Return of the Mayflower — 
The White House, Washington — Bunker 
Hill Monument — The Battle of Lexington 
— State House, Boston —Emerson’s Home, 
Concord—Whittier’s Home, Haverhill, etc. 

A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series 
will be mailed free on request. 
pictures have been produced from en- 
gravings after etchings and paintings (at 
the famous pottery of Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons, Staffordshire) of important subjects 
connected with American history. 

The decoration is under the glaze and 
therefore indelible. 

The price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty 
cents each. A sample plate of any subject 
desired will be mailed in one of our safety 
mailing boxes, prepaid to any postoffice in 
the United States, on receipt of 75 cents, 
P. O. order or stamps. 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON CO. 


China and Glass Merchants 
Wholesale and Retail (Seven Floors) 








120 Franklin, Cor. Federal St., Dept. A, Boston 








One word— 


MAcBETH—stands 








for everything good 


in lamp chimneys. 
My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
Insi 
ist 


On seeing the perforation 
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Every five yards on the Selvedge 


WEDDINGS 


should be in correct form. Our new 32-page booklet, 
called “‘ Wedding Customs,” contains revised informa- 
tion on the prevailing styles and usages. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 

Sam and prices of engraved or printed invitations 
or ss sent free, if desired. 


The Franklin Printing’,Co., Louisville, Kentucky 
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IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 







Emile Morris Townsend, Atlanta, 
Ga., aged 7 months, weight 21 pounds, whose 
life was saved by Imperial Granum when all 
other foods failed. Its continued use insures 
your baby’s health and pappiness- Sold by your 
druggist, or a SAMPLE I8 FREE. Address 


John Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., N. Y. City 


egestas Gran ercomes irregularities of the 
bowels of both Babies and ‘Adults. Is retained 
the weakest stomach when all else is rejected, an 
is unrivalled in Fevers and for Convalescents, 
Dyspeptics and the Aged. 


EST&@ | 


ie 












IN BISHOP STYLE 


Dress of nainsook made in bishop style. 
Ruffles at neck, sleeves and down the front 
edged with Valenciennes lace. 
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Our Fall and Winter | 
Catalogue 


For CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING will 
be issued about Sep- 
tember 1oth and will 
contain much new 
and interesting mat- 
ter, including de- 
scriptions of over 


2000 Articles 


more than one-half of them illustrated, and 
many of them novelties not to be found else- 
where. Every mother should send for a 
copy, which may be ordered through our im- 
proved Mail Department. Easiest way in 
the world to do shopping for the children. 

Our Mail Order Department is large and 
well organized, and correspondence re- 
ceives prompt attention. Your wants can 
be filled as well as if purchases were made 
in store. 





CARRIAGE AFGHAN 


Carriage afghan with embroidered but- 
tonhole openings through which ribbon 
is interlaced. Double ruffles of ribbon 
finish the outer edge. 





We Have No Agents 
Our goods sold only at this one store 


Address Dept. |, 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


“ONYX” 


Black Hosiery 


“ONYX” brand is the 
standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is spe- 
cially noted for 


Shape 

Elasticity 
and 

Durability 


Lorp & Tay- 
LoR, Whole- 
sale Importers, 
guarantee 
every pair sold. 
If you cannot 
obtain at your 
retailer’s, 
communi- 
cate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale 
NEW YORK 
‘ 

Get Your Hem Straight! 
Sauce ° Rie te 

The Pelouze “ Hem Gauge" is an unvarying measure for hems, 
tucks, ruffles, distances between buttons and button-holes—a 
Positive Necessity. For sale by leading dealers or sent postpaid. 

Price (Nickel- Plated), 10 Cents 


“ (Aluminum), 25 " 
Pelouze Seale & Manufacturing Co., 182 W. Jackson Boul., Chieago 


RAG DOLLS 


To any little girl who will send 10¢ to pay charges, 
together with the names and addresses of three (3) 
little girl friends, we will send, postpaid, a Cry- Baby 


Art Fabric Mills, 40 White St., New York 





THE BABY'S BASKET 
This basket is of willow covered 
with organdy and trimmed with deep 
ruffies of lace and lace insertion. 























A LITTLE JACKET 
Pretty sacque of white cashmere 


tlower design. To wear on cool 
days over the dress. 




































WHEN BABY BEGINS TO WALK Golden’s 
Ankle “>"> prevent all deformities of legs and 
ankles. for adults for weak, sprained, daltomed 
or broken ankles. Circudars free. 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 


HER VERY BEST BIB 


French linen bib trimmed with hand-embroidered 
edge of lace insertion appliqué. Centrepiece of 
Valenciennes lace. 





The Baby’s Layette 


Virginia Louis Ralston 





FOR A COOL DAY 
Cashmere cape with edge embroid- 
ered in Wail of Troy pattern. Upper 


cape hand-embroidered in ftiower 
lined with silk and embroidered in design. Tied with soft ribbon. 





Original Designs by 


Drawings by 
Bertha Corson Day 


FIRST LONG DRESS 
Dress of French batiste made with 
round yoke of lingerie tucks and 
insertions of Valenciennes lace. 


OF PINK AND WHITE 


Hand knit bootees of 
the finest and soft- 
est pink and white 
Saxony wool. Ties 
of white wash ribbon. 


ANOTHER CARRIAGE AFGHAN 


This pretty afghan is made of beading and satin 
The double ruffle around the edge is of 
tine Brussels net. 














‘e- ed 


READY FOR A DRIVE 


Cloak of white peau de soie, with double capes 
embroidered in a flower design. Fuil- gathered 
sleeves with embroidered turn back cuffs. 


IN HIS HIGH CHAIR 


Dress of English nainsook with pointed yoke of 
diagonal! rows of hemstitching finished with band 
of insertion and ruffle edged with embroidery. 





EMBROIDERED PILLOW 


Pillow for coach or bassi- 
net made of French linen 
batiste and embroidered 
with sprays of fiowers. 







FOR THE BABY’S TOILETTE 


Willow basket covered with nainsook. Theruffles 
are hemstitched. The edge of the basket and the 
pockets are trimmed with quilled ribbon. 
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For the Little Boy and Girl 


Original Designs by Virginia Louis Ralston 


from albs.to this picture 
of health-on 

UT 

1 
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Drawings by Emilie Benson Kennedy 


FOR THE BABY 
Made of nainsook and 
trimmed with ruffles of 
embroidery. Square yoke 
and full sleeves. 


OF WHITE LINEN 
Boy’s dress of linen made 
with box-plait. Trimmed 
with feather-stitching. 
Bishop sleeves. 


FIRST SHORT DRESS 
Made of nainsook. Yoke of lin- 
gerie tucking and feather-stitching. 
Bretelles and cuffs match yoke. 





At birth Tt 141mos. 


The Mother 


Of this baby writes that from a pre- 
maturely born mite weighing du¢ 2 
pounds, through the use of ESKAY’S 
FOOD he has developed into a 25- 
pound, healthy, handsome baby. 

She had tried several Foods without 
success—ESKAY’S FOOD alone 
saved the little mite. 

The constituents of ESKAY’S FOOD 
are adapted for the perfect development 
of healthy as well as delicate babies; 
it is also perfectly adapted for adults : 
FOR A SMALL BOY suffering from impaired digestion. 


MAKING PINWHEELS 


Afternoon dress of nain- 
sook made with full skirt. 
Trimmed with tucking and 
Valenciennes ruffles. 


ON THE BEACH 


Salior suit of white linen 
trimmed with braid. Em- 
broidered shield. Chevron 
on one sleeve. 





























OF FIGURED CHALLIE 
Afternoon dress of figured 


challie for little girl. Trim- Made of white linen and Free samples upon application to 
ming consists of fine braid trimmed with braid. SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., PHILADELPHIA 
over white. 


Russian blouse, with 
front of blue linen. 


It nourishes from 
infancy to old age 


“Coward Shoes: 


PERFECT FEET’’ - 


Such, in four words, is the story of GOOD 
SENSE Shoes—result of 30 years’ effort in 
one direction. Begin with 


The Children 


Cannot begin too early; may 
easily begin too late. Abso- 
lute freedom from corns, 
bunions, in-growing nails 
and every foot-ail, Cost 
no more than those not 
SPINNING HIS TOP so good, Not to be had 

; | elsewhere. “GOOD 


Sailor suit of blue serge Se Te EP 99 . 
trimmed with braid. Regu- = | SENSE” Shoes for 


lation blouse and black adults also. Mail 
silk tle. Orders warranted 
satisfactory. Send for Catalogue TO-DAY, 


JAMES 8. COWARD, 268, 272 Greenwich St., New York 


weenevereroe RUDens Infant Shirt 


white outlined with narrow 
velvet ribbon. 








A SMOCKED DRESS 
Girl's dress of English holland made 
with square yoke and shaped collar. 
Smocked below yoke and collar. 













FLYING HIS KITE 


Boy's coat of blue serge 
worn with white piqué 
bloomer trousers. Belt of 
A DAINTY LITTLE MAID patent leather. 





Pretty little dress of linen 
batiste trimmed with em- 
broidery. Skirt trimmed 
to match bertha. 





HAVING A RACE 


Cashmere dress made 
with tucked waist and 
skirt. White linen 
collar and cuffs. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 

children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. it he 

doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
| has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
| therefore we want it accessible to all the world, an 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kimsey’s Long Waist Former 


Latest-style, straight- 
front pointed effect 
with every skirt and 
waist. Nocutting nor 
new | —, no 25 
pinning, perfect 
figure, all for C 
Sold on our guarantee 


everywhere. oney re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 














A PARTY DRESS HER FIRST SKIP THE NEWEST EFFECT READY FOR A DRIVE At your cage os by mail 
t e 

Party dress of embroidered muslin Simple Russian biouse suit fastening Dress of a fancy checked material Jacket made of covert cloth. The a 

trimmed with Valenciennes. Broad at the left side, trimmed with braid. worn with a guimpe. The skirt is triple capes, cuffs and pockets are J.C. KIMSEY 





Sash and hair ribbons of cherry color. Worn with patent-leather belt. cut, and trimmed with embroidery. finished with rows of stitching. 4085 Powelton Avenue West Philadelphia, Pa 
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HE cheapness of 
production and 
the wide area 
over which 
grain can be 
procured com- 
mend its use 
to the majority 
of people who 
need a nutri- 

tious and an economical diet. A greater 
available amount of nourishment may be 
obtained from cereals than from any other 
food source. The question, What kind of 
cereals shall we eat? is of less importance 
than the question, How should the cereals be 
cooked in order to get from them the nourish- 
ment which they contain? 

All starches should be thoroughly cooked. 
More starch than is required for perfect nutri- 
tion is contained in the average white bread, 
and less mineral matter and nitrogen. This 
is true also of potatoes and rice. But in the 
majority of cereals we get about the proper 
amount of all the necessary food elements. 
Oats is rather rich in fat, while the wheat 
grain contains a little less fat than is required 
by nature, hence the fashion of buttering 
bread. On wheat foods, then, a little cream 
may be used; on oats, milk is more hygienic. 


ox 
Cook Cereals in a Double Boiler 


ELECT for winter use oats and cornmeal, 
hominy grits, whole hominy, alternating 
with other cereals, such as Vitos, Shredded 
Wheat, Ralston Breakfast Food, Royal Health 
Food, and Grape-Nuts. For summer use 
farina, Farinose, Cracked Wheat, Yuco, 
Malt Breakfast Food and wheat preparations, 
omitting corn and oats. 

The rolling of oats and wheat reduces their 
thickness or bulk, and therefore they require 
less time in cooking. In our method of hur- 
ried living every one is trying to save time. 
The time saved in cooking, however, is gen- 
erally at the expense of digestion. The 
Indians have a wise saying, ‘‘ The more the 
fire eats starch, the less we have to eat it.’’ 

Let the fire eat the starch in the cereal for 
quite a little time, and you will have to 
spend less time in digesting it. Do not stir 
cereals. Cook them in a double boiler, which 
will remove the necessity of stirring, and 
also all danger from scorching. 








Breakfast Porridge 


ARTLY fill the lower vessel of your dou- 

ble boiler with boiling water; adjust the 
inner vessel. Put in one quart of freshly 
boiled water and a pint of Quaker Oats; stir 
this slowly until free from lumps, seeing that 
each grain is moistened. Add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cover and boil continuously 
for an hour or two, preferably two. 

Any left-over porridge may be used for 
cream soups, or served with apples, raisins 
or figs as a dessert for luncheon. The receipt 
given above will answer for Friends’ Oats, 
Mother’s Oats, Rolled Avena, Hornby’s Oat- 
meal, or for rolled oats. 


Oatmeal Brown Bread 


HIS is one of the nicest of all brown 

breads. Personally I have used it fora 
long while and like it much better than the 
so-called Boston brown bread. Mix ina large 
bowl one pint of Quaker Oats and a pint of 
Pettijohn’s, half a pint of whole wheat flour 
and half a pint of yellow granulated cornmeal. 
Put into another bow! one pint of thick sour 
milk and half a pint of molasses. Dissolve a 
level teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in 
two tablespoonfuls of warm water; add this 
to the molasses and sour milk; stir until foam- 
ing; then add it to the dry ingredients and 
mix until every grain is moistened. You 
may, if you like, add a teaspoonful of salt. 
Turn into a greased mould, and boil or 
steam continuously for four hours. Stand in 
a moderate oven for thirty minutes, and it 
will then be ready to use. This may be 
toasted on the secomd day, or warmed over 
in the oven, or it may be used cold. Toasted 
it makes an acceptable breakfast bread. 


Rolled Oats Soup 


prro a saucepan put one chopped onion and 

a tablespoonful of butter; cook carefully, 
without browning the butter, until the onion is 
perfectly soft; then add a saltspoonful of 
celery seed, a bay leaf if you have it, and 
half a pint of left-over porridge. Stir for a 
moment; add a pint of water and a pint of 
milk. If you have stock in the house add a 
pint of stock and a pint of milk; bring to the 
boiling point and strain; add a teaspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and send at 
once to the table. This makes a palatable 
and wholesome soup for a child’s luncheon, 
or it may be served with toasted bread as 
a night meal for children. It makes a deli- 
cious soup for grown people, and may also 
be given to invalids. 


The Best Receipts 
for Breakfast Cereals 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





Farina as a Dainty Breakfast Food 


HE word farina, as it comes to my mind, 

is closely associated with the name of 
Hecker, as Hecker’s Farina was one of the 
early infant foods. We have learned better, 
however, than to give infants starch; but 
farina still stands out as one of the daintiest 
of all breakfast foods. From it a hundred 
palatable dishes may be prepared. 

To make farina, fill the lower part of a 
double boiler with boiling water; put a pint 
of water in the upper part; then stand it on 
the fire until the water actually boils; add 
a teaspoonful of salt and then stir in four 
rounding tablespoonfuls of farina, sprinkling 
it in slowly and a little at atime. Stir until 
it reaches the boiling point; boil rapidly for 
five minutes, then put it back into the under 
part of the boiler; cover and stand where the 
water will boil for half an hour. Farina may 
be served with either cream or milk. 


What to Do with Left-Over Farina 
N EXCEEDINGLY nice way to make 
farina is touse a pint of boiling water; 
add half a pint of farina, and when this boils 
and is very thick adda pint of milk; cook 
for ten minutes longer in a double boiler, 
and serve with either cream or milk. 
Left-over farina may be made into custard. 
If it has been cooked with milk add to it two 
eggs, a little sugar and flavoring, and bake as 
a farina custard. Or it may be turned into 
little moulds and served cold with cream as 
farina blanc-mange. Or it may have eggs 
added and a pint of cream and be frozen for 
farina icecream. Orit may have the yolks of 
eggs added and then the whites, and be baked 
and served under the name of farina soufflé. 
Cold farina, with the yolks of two eggs 
added, and a seasoning of salt and pepper, 
may be formed into croquettes, dipped in egg 
and breadcrumbs and fried. Served with 
cream sauce these croquettes make a dainty 
dish for luncheon, 


Hominy is a Delicious Vegetable 


OMINY grits is a granulated hominy made 

from white corn. Great care is taken 

in the preparation of hominy, both large and 
small, 

In these days hominy grits are quite free 
from imperfection and form a wholesome and 
nutritious starchy food. The large hominy 
requires soaking over night, cooking all day, 
and is best when served the following day. 

Hominy takes the place of potatoes and 
rice and white bread. When nicely seasoned 
with salt, pepper and butter it makes a most 
delicious winter vegetable, and the oftener it 
is warmed over the better it is. 

To make breakfast porridge of the fine 
hominy it should be soaked over night in 
milk, allowing one cupful of hominy to 
each quart of milk. In the morning sink the 
upper part of the boiler containing the milk 
and hominy down into the under part of boil- 
ing water; boil rapidly for an hour, stirring 
once or twice. Just before serving add half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Hominy which is left 
over may be reheated. 

Personally using only starches that are 
thoroughly cooked I cook sufficient of all 
cereals to last for two mornings, cooking 
them the whole afternoon, using for the next 
morning’s breakfast, and then any which may 
be left over for the next day. 

Hominy grits may also be made into pud- 
ding and croquettes after the receipts given 
above for farina. 


Cornmeal Mush Bread 


UT a pint of milk into a saucepan over the 
fire; stir in two-thirds of a cupful of white 
cornmeal; stir constantly until you have a 
moderately thick mush. Take from the fire; 
drop in the yolks of four eggs; beat and stir 
in carefully the whites of the eggs. Turn 
into a baking-dish, and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. This is one of the most 
delicious of all cornmeal dishes. 

Cornmeal mush is most easily made from 
the granulated yellow meal. Sift it slowly 
into boiling water, allowing one pint of corn- 
meal to each half gallon of water; adda level 
teaspoonful of salt. After cooking for an hour 
or two the mush will be of proper thickness to 
mould, and may, when cold, be cut down into 
slices for frying. When fried it should be 
done quickly and served immediately. The 
slices should be uniform and neatly arranged 
upon a flat dish when sent to the table. 


A Partly Digested Cereal 


RAPE-NUTS is already prepared for the 
table. It is more hygienic when taken 
dry and thoroughly masticated, but more pal- 
atable when served with cream or milk. In 
damp climates it is wise to put this prepara- 
tion into the oven for just a few moments to 
make it dry and crisp. Besides being thor- 
oughly cooked it is partly digested, hence 
desirable for people with weak stomachs, and 
for children. 


The Surpassing Point About Rice 


ICE is the most easily digested of all veg- 
etable foods, requiring only one hour for 
perfect digestion. When serving as a vege- 
table, wash it in several cold waters and 
throw it into a large quantity of boiling water. 
Four quarts of water should be allowed to each 
pintof rice. Boil rapidly for twenty minutes ; 
drain. Stand the colander over a kettle con- 
taining a little boiling water, and toss and 
steam until the rice is white and perfectly 
dry; each grain will be separate and swelled 
to twice its original size and as white as snow 
if properly cooked. Rice surpasses all 
starchy foods as a vegetable. 

Flaked Rice is steamed and rolled. It cor- 
responds to rolled wheat or rolled oats, and 
requires less time for cooking than ordinary 
rice. Puta pint of milk into a double boiler; 
add half a pint of Flaked Rice; do not stir; 
allow the milk to boil and the rice to care- 
fully absorb the milk. Stirring breaks the 
flakes. Turn into a large bowl, and serve 
with milk for breakfast. Cream is more pal- 
atable, but milk is more hygienic. 


on 
Wheat Preparations 


HREDDED WHEAT is_ whole 
boiled, shredded, made into biscuits 
and baked and dried. Shredded Wheat 
makes a good breakfast food when put into 
the oven until crisp, and covered with hot 
milk. It is a mistake, however, to use these 
foods with such acid materials as tomatoes 
or lemons. 

Shredded Wheat baked with the addition 
of eggs and milk makes an admirable pud- 
ding. It may also be made into brown bread. 
Simply served it forms an admirable food, 
but is objectionable when mixed with mate- 
rials that require frying. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Wheat Prepara- 
tions’’ we also classify such cereals as the 
Ralston Breakfast Food, Malt Breakfast Food, 
Malted Food, Yuco, Germea, Wheat Germ, 
Wheatlet, Wheatina and Vitos, and such 
gluten foods as Glutina and Royal Health 
Food. They all consist more or less of a 
portion of the germ of the wheat with mid- 
dlings, which are rich in nourishment, 
easily digested, are lighter, and require a 
shorter time for cooking than the whole grain. 
In our modern method of living meat and 
milk are frequently served at the same meal 
with cereals; consequently the above prepa- 
rations are perhaps better adapted to weak 
stomachs, and more suitable for young chil- 
dren than the heavier cereals. They are all 
well prepared. They should be cooked 
directly over the fire, as the water must be 
actually boiling when the dry material is 
stirredin; then stand them in boiling water, 
and finish the cooking more slowly. Thirty 
minutes, as a rule, will suffice—ten minutes’ 
rapid boiling, and twenty minutes cooked in 
water. Where one has a double boiler the first 
boiling may be done in the upper section, 
which may then be placed in the under part 
of the boiler containing boiling water. Per- 
sonally I prefer cereals that are cooked in 
water, then an equal quantity of milk added 
after the first boiling, and the cooking fin- 
ished in the double boiler. 


ox 
A Receipt that Will Answer for All 


HE following receipt will answer for all 

wheat preparations : 

Put one pint of boiling water into a ket- 
tle; add half a teaspoonful of salt, sprinkle in 
slowly half a pint of dry breakfast food; stir 
constantly until it reaches the boiling point, 
and boil carefully for about ten minutes; then 


wheat 


add slowly a pint of milk; put the saucepan | 


over boiling water and cook for the remaining 
twenty minutes. Serve with cream or milk. 
The longer these foods cook without stirring 
the sweeter they will be. The Royal Health 
Food and Glutina contain very little starch, 
and are really gluten foods. 

Gluten foods are to be recommended 
where starches are objectionable. 


Less Cream of Wheat is required than of | 


some of the other breakfast foods. The 
receipt given for farina will answer for Cream 
of Wheat. Half a cupful of Cream of Wheat 
may be sprinkled into one quart of rapidly 
boiling water, and half a teaspoonful of salt 
added. After the mixture has boiled for ten 
minutes cook it slowly for from twenty minutes 
to an hour over boiling water. The first cost 
of Cream of Wheat is a little greater than 
that of other foods, but as less is required 
it is about the same price in the end. 

Parched Farinose is a wheat preparation 
carefully made and parched. Stir one cupful 
into one quart of freshly boiling water; add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and cook slowly 
for at least half an hour. 


Cracked Wheat Pudding 


RACKED WHEAT may be served as a 
breakfast porridge. It is made by stir- 


ring one cupful (half a pint) of Cracked Wheat | 


into a quart of boiling water; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and cook continuously for 
from one and a half to two hours. 

A cupful of left-over Cracked Wheat may 
have added to it two eggs well beaten, a 
cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 


a grating of nutmeg, and half a cupful of | 


raisins. Bake for half an hour in a moderate 
oven. Serve warm or cold. 

Delicious muffins may be made from a cup- 
ful of cold Cracked Wheat, a cupful of milk, 
two well-beaten eggs, a cupful of flour and a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake for 
twenty minutes. 





woman 
who upholds 
the simple principles 
of household econom- 
ics now insists on 
having her crackers, 
biscuit and wafers 
in the In-er-seal 
Patent Pack- 











She knows 
that the In- 
er-seal trade mark de- 
sign on the end of the 
package signifies the best 
of baking. To her it is the 
guarantee of everything that’s 
good, and the wise grocer 
appreciates her knowledge. 
The following biscuit are now 
to be had in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package: Soda, Milk, 
Graham, Oatmeal and 
Butter Thin Biscuit, 


Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps. 




















‘= - 
“ The best mace, best fitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwea: at popular 
prices that modern machinery and skilled labor 
an produce 


The Munsing Underwear 


Gives a maximum of comfort 
at a minimum of expense 


It combines perfection of fit and finish 
with reasonableness of price. There is 
no other high-grade underwear so inex- 
pensive, and there is no other low-priced 
underwear so good. 















Ladies’ Union Suits, 
at from $1.00 to $3.50 
Men’s Union Suits, 
at from $1.50 to $5.00 
Children’s Union Suits, 
at from 75¢ to $2.00 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests 
and Pants at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


A Doll’s Undershirt will 
be sent FREE 


to every mother who names 
four other mothers and the 
number of children each buys 


underwear for. 


For complete informa- 
tion as to styles, sizes, 
fabrics and prices, ad- 
dress 

The N. W. Kultting Co. 
277 Lyndale Ave. North 

Minneapolis, Minn. 











GROSSMAN’S FASHION CATALOGUE 


portraying all the lat- . No. 80 Taffeta 95 
est Fall and Winter Silk Skirt e 
Styles in fine 


Made of an exceptionally 
Skirts fine quality black taffeta 
silk, after the latest model, 
and designed with the view 
of meeting the popular de- 


pes ee mand for a thoroughly de- 
Jackets 4 b pendable and stylish Silk 
and | Skirt at a moderate figure; 
Furs \ yy Bee Sa handsomely trimmed, as 

\ shown, with six rows of silk 

Now ready. ruching; lined with soft 
Write for it. A black percaline, and velvet- 
Ask for No. 51. een bound. 
Send $1.00 Samples Free 
and your waist Our Catalogue No, 51 
measurement and Should be in the hands of 
skirt length, and every lady who desires to 
we will forward dress stylishly at moderate 
this handsome cost. Mailed free on appli- 
Silk Skirt, C.O.D cation. 
with privilege of Goods sent subject to 
examination, for customer's approval; 
balance of $5.95. money returned for 
Your money t the asking. 
refundeg ’ 
if gar- f : Wanted 
ment \ 
is not h* 
entirely 
satisfacto- 
ry and ex- 
actly as we 
represent it 


A reputable 

person 

in each town 

to represent us 

and take orders for 

our unexcelled line of 

Ladies’ Cloaks, Skirts, Furs, etc. 


FDWARD JARD B.GROSSM SSMAN:( 
—170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








THE SAHLIN 


Cultivates naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having ne heoks, ne clasps, ne laces, ne strings, 
no heavy steels. Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes! 
The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the good 
and avoids the evil 
of the ordinary cor- 
, set. Nothing is 
lost in style or 
shape. ‘lhe effect 
as here shown is 
an exact repro- § 
duction of a 
perfect form 
obtained only 
by wearing 
\ ‘THE 
} SAHLIN” 


No corset is 
necessary,asit | 





















Form combined. f 
Approved and en- / 
Patented July 26,1998, = dursed by physi- and Feb. 20, 1900. 

cians and health reformers. Only to be worn to be appreciated. 
Every garment guaranteed. Made in Corset Coutil, white and 
dral), also White Summer Netting. Price, best grade, §1.50; 
medium » $1.00. Ask your dealer: if he cannot supply you, order 
direct, adc ding 18 cents for postage. Write for free « atalogue. 


Sahlin Corset Co.,258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill, 





Th U PIN I ADJUSTABLE 
e U- - SKIRT HOOK 
No noe —It Saves Time 


Patented August 14 and November 6, 1900. 


“U-PIN-IT, THAT’S ALL” 


The only practical Skies. Band hook and eye ma “ea Sam- 
Bs les and fetter « explaining our $250 prize offer sent Fre Our 
PIN-IT Hook and Eye, in all sizes, will be out soon. 


Ask your dealer for it. 
THE VICTOR O. MILLS HOOK & EYE CO. 
$157 Monadnock Block, Chicago, U.S.A. 






















Prer’s 
Iwvisiece Eve 









can find 
them when 
you’re dressing, 
and forget them when you’re dressed 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


Pn ay Salen pt place of silk loops. Hold securely. Make a 
— _ re favorites with all ladies who value neatness 
tht onvenience. Ideal for plackets. 2 doz. eyes, 5 cts.; 

+ hooks, 10 cts. White or black. At all stures or by mail. 


PEET BROs., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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«BON TON CORSETS 


Full Bias Gored Straight Front 
Will produce and preserve the latest correct Figures 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


S Mailed upon request. 






GALVANOTYPE COMY 
ncoin 





Se 


CHICAGO, ILL. WORCESTER, M4SS. 


=I Royal WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Re Gast OCS 7. RoR BRS Roe cee - GP 
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“@anford 
$3.50 Shoe 


For Well-Dressed Men and Women 


Here are three of our newest styles 
for women. Shoes you can depend 
upon. Shoes that fit, wear and look 
well. Every pair guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or your money back. 

Catalogue mailed on application. It 
shows the latest styles in fine footwear. 





8.111. A medium weight button street boot 
of Dongola kid, with dull top. Has kid tip and 
military heel. Rich looking and comfortable. 





8. 15. An exceptionally modish lace boot 
for dress. Made of Dongola kid, with patent 
leather tip and Louis XV heel. 


8. 64. A bright finished lace shoe. Made of 
enamel leather, with calf top. Medium stout 
sole; military heel. Handsome and stylish. 

The Crawford Shoe is for sale at all Crawford 
Stores and by Leading Retailers. If not for sale 
in your locality, write for measuring guide and 
full directions for ordering by mail at $3.75 
a pair, delivery paid. 


Crawford Shoe Makers, 825 Broadway, New York 














The McGee Skirt Fits 


The McGee Adjustable 
Yoke Underskirt cannot 
wrinkle over the hips, be- 
cause it hangs from a wide 
yoke, instead of a draw- 
string. This patent yoke 
can be permanently ad- 
justed by a series of | 




















hooks and eyelets at the | 
back to the exact shape | 
of the hips, insuring per- 
fect smoothness and a | 
gracefully fitting dress | 
skirt. 
McGee skirts are | 
made in qualities | 
ranging from $2.25 to | 
$18 each; but | 
the fit and 
finish are alike | 
in all grades 
— perfect. 
The best deal- 
ers everywhere 
sellthem. If 
yours doesn’t, 


. send us his name; 
we will mail free our booklet, containing 20 handsome 


engravings. Address Department L 
McGEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Jackson, Michigan 














A  —— 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, gee =e 
his name, enclosing 25 cents, and you will be supplied. 
Catalogue Sree. 

Rice & Hochster, Makers, 485 Broadway, New York 
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By Margaret E. Sangster 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Uses and Abuses of Reading 


The World of Books is a wide and varied 
realm, and the open sesame to its palaces 
and gardens is the alphabet. She who has 
learned her a b c’s is mistress of a key 
warranted to turn smoothly in any lock 
behind which are the treasures of literature. 
Famous authors of the past, poets, novelists, 
historians; clever writers of the present 
dealing with fact or fiction; that little magic 


| key is the pass which makes us free in their 


enchanted cities. 
Once upon a time, and not so very long ago 


| either, it was gravely questioned whether 
| we women might safely be intrusted with 


learning, and so acute a writer as Maria 
Edgeworth wrote a clever little tale in which 
the heroine came to disgrace because she 
aspired to study Latin, and disliked to darn 
her stocking. Even that wonderfully ob- 
servant and delightful novelist, Jane Austen, 
admired by Sir Walter Scott and Macaulay, 
always did her work furtively, writing, so 
to speak, behind the screen of a bit of fine 
embroidery which she caught up when visit- 
ors happened in. 


The Reading of Books is no longer re- 
garded by any one as a waste of time. It is 
within my recollection that young women felt 
called upon to apologize if found thus en- 


| gaged during daylight hours, which were 
| popularly supposed to belong to housework 


and sewing. I remember one gifted old 
lady, the wife of a country pastor, who from 
girlhood on had never given up the habit of 
absorbed reading, along many lines, and who 
was one of the most delightful comrades and 
companions because of her keen wit, alert 
mind and stores of information. ‘‘ But,’’ the 
gossips would say, ‘‘ she sometimes forgets 
her bread and lets it burn in the oven. She 
never makes pies. And her boys help to wash 
thedishes!’’ They did. It was part of their 
all-round education, and their book-loving 
mother herself fitted them for college. Her 
interest in reading kept her young to the end 
of her life, in spite of gray hairs. 

To return to our theme. In the first place, 
girls, do not overlook the fact that a certain 
formality should be observed in making the 
acquaintance of a new book. One should be 
properly presented to a stranger, and some- 
times one may be asked for credentials. 


The Name of the Book, the names of the 
author and of the publisher constitute the 
trio of labels which form a book’s introduc- 


| tion. If you demand of an unlettered person 
| some information about the novel he read last 
| week, preferring the very natural inquiries, 


who wrote it, or by whom is it published, he 
will probably reply, ‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know. 
I did not notice.’’ Reading people never 
show this inadvertence. Their first care is 
to ascertain in whose company they are 
when they take a new book into their hands. 


| The author’s name assures them beforehand 
| of the kind of treat they may anticipate, and 


of the sort of characters who will appear in 
his pages, while the imprint of a respectable 


| publishing house is in itself a guarantee of 
| the book’s quality. 


If the author has written 
a preface, politeness requires you to read it; 
otherwise you will be in the position of a 
boorish person who forces her way into a 
drawing-room after she had been courteously 
requested to linger a moment in the vesti- 
bule of a house. 


The Right Handling of a Book comes next 
in order. A bookseller once told me that at 
a glance he knew the buyers who under: 
stood how to handle a book, and their oppo- 
sites, who were Goths and Vandals in their 
treatment of his wares. There are girls who 
so misuse a dainty volume that it emerges 
from their hands, after a single reading, very 
much the worse for wear. 

A book should not be bent back till the 
binding is cracked and loosened, nor laid 
face downward on a chair or table, nor left 
out over night in the rain, nor should its 
leaves be turned down to mark the place. 
Cultivate a good memory as to the page 
where you leave off, and be independent of 
external aids. Take the same care of a book 
as of any other valuable possession, as of the 
laces you prize, and the furniture and china 
of which you are proud. Redouble this care 
if the book does not belong to you. 

When you live within reach of a library 
always procure books from that, rather than 
from friends who may not like to refuse when 
you ask them to lend you their cherished 
volumes, but who nevertheless may feel much 
hesitation in obliging you by consent. The 
relation between book-lovers and their books 


is so close that it is often with a pang to the 
| former that they are separated. 


Fiction will Undoubtedly Claim a large 





part of the time that most of yon can devote | 


to reading, and you need not be shy of saying 
that you love a good novel. The pioneer 
among the brilliant women novelists who in 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have | 


described life and manners in the form of a 
story, was that gifted young English girl, 
Frances Burney, whose ‘‘ Evelina’? is still an 
agreeable book. Since her day there have 
been many who have made pictures of society 
in their works. Among them Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Dickens, 





William | 


Makepeace Thackeray, George Eliot, Dinah | 


Mulock Craik and Margaret W. Oliphant are 


authors with whom every girl should have | 


some familiarity. 


The Novel May be the Form in which the 


writer casts his work, but embodied in it you 
will find wise reflections, keen satires on 
existing evils, portraits of manners and cus- 
toms, and a moving panorama of the day. 
From English and American novels alone 
the ordinary reader could construct the his- 


tory of the English-speaking peoples from the | 


dim dawn of the earliest invasions of their 
savage ancestors to the bright noontide of 
modern civilization. 
uses of the novel. It makes history alive, 
and in the guise of imagination presents 
phases of practical realism worth study and 
thought. Among the chief uses of books I am 
inclined to place the enlargement and enrich- 
ment of our vocabulary. We add to our 
stock of words in common speech by read- 
ing good authors. Shakespeare and Milton 
and Tennyson give us command of noble 
English words, so that unconsciously we ex- 
press ourselves clearly and forcibly. 


The Bible is a Storehouse of rich imagery 
and splendid words, of style both simple 
and ornate, and as literature alone, apart 
from its spiritual elevation, will repay the 
search of every student. Read the Bible and 
Shakespeare and you will find yourselves 
able to converse well, with some apt meta- 
phor and ready quotation at every point. 

Read history and biography, and even if 
you have no special taste for it, and must go 


This is one of the best | 


to it as to a task, read great poetry. In a | 


school for girls last summer I heard the 
pupils, rising in their places, repeat ex- 
tracts from Keats, Tennyson, Milton and 


Wordsworth, and | saw in some compositions | 


over which I looked evidences of the mental 
facility this sort of study was giving them. 


Read the history of your own country, and | 
the lives of its heroes and statesmen, and | 


then go back, through England to Rome, 
through Rome to Greece, and so on till you 
are away off in antiquity. This, it is true, 


is a reversionary method, but it is a very | 


pleasant one. The story of any human life 
which is frankly told, has, too, its lessons for 


all other lives; its lessons of warning, or its | 


notes of inspiration; so read biography. 


Courses of Reading should not be too ambi- 
tious, and are better carried on in classes and 
circles of friends than in solitude. At the 
beginning of a season take up a historic 
period, as the Roman Invasion of Great 
Britain, the Literature of Queen Elizabeth, 
or the Reign of Queen Anne. Let one strong 
personage form the central figure, and group 
other and lesser characters around that one. 
Do not attempt to read too many books in 
a single semester. One good history, one 
biography and one descriptive novel will 
make a representative course. Ask advice 
from your pastor, your school principal, or 
the librarian of your town when mapping out 
your schedule. Take a stated time for this, 
and in a book make notes for yourself of 
dates, incidents, events and personalities. 


What are the Abuses of Reading? These: 
(1) Hurried reading without concentration. 
It is no credit to a girl to read at railroad 
speed. (2) Reading for mere entertainment 
without reflection. She who limits her 
reading to amusing stories will lose mental 
grasp and be able to undertake nothing 
serious. 
doing some other thing: helping mother, 
making a pudding or practicing a sonata. 
This is selfish indulgence. 

One word more. Do not neglect the daily 
papers, or the magazines. We owe it to 
ourselves and our age to keep informed of 
current events, to have some acquaintance 
with the daily march of human progress. 
There is much in local reporting which we 
can afford to miss, but inventions, discover- 


ies, commerce, war and peace we must be | 


aware of, and we can accomplish this only by 
intelligent reading of the daily newspapers. 


(3) Reading when we ought to be | 





| 








New Embroidery Boo 


(4U8ST PUBLISHED FOR 1902) 


An Instructive, New Number of our 
“Embroidery Lessons with Colored 
Studies.” Each year’s publication 
better than the last. ‘This best of 
all. The price is the same—only 
10 cts. Special features of the 
book are: 

16 New, Fall-Page Colored Plates not 
te be found in any other Book. 
Some Beautiful Sereens for Em- 

broidery. 
Beaded Silk Bags and Purses. 
15 New Battenberg Designs. 












































Contains over 100 pages 
and engravings of new 
Doilies, Centrepieces, 
Tea Cloths, Sofa Pil- 
lows, etc., with full 
instructions. . 
Remember our Embroid- 
ery Silks in HOLDERS 
do not knot or tangle. 
The empty HOLDERS 
entitle you to valua- 
ble prizes. / 

All explained in 
the book. j 

Send to-day for 
an early copy, 
and ask for our 
1902 Book. 
Mailed for 10 ets, 
Address 

THE 
BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG 
co. 

6 Union Street 
New London 





Conn. 






















PISCHE 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


= Over 
110,000 
Established Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square — West New York, N. Y. 


200 


CATALOGUE with 
fifteen photographs 
of the latest 
women's foot-wear, 
FREE. 





Years 














Nethersole Shoes 


ARE STYLISH. The latest leathers and movlish 
lasts give Nethersole shoes a style and individ- 
uality demanded by ladies of refinement. 

FIT, Carefully constructed on lines that give 
clinging fit and a small look. 

WEAR. Excellent material and careful work- 
manship produce unsurpassed durability, 

ARE GUARANTEED, Every pair has our positive 
guarantee. If found defective, return at our 
expense and we refund money. 

Illustration is No. 500, price $2.50, finest Vici 
Kid, flexible sole and medium round toe. Styles 
for street, dress and golf wear at saine price. Send 
$2.50 andl name of dealer who does not sell Nether- 
soles, and we deliver the shoes express prepaid. 

ROCK ISLAND SHOE COMPANY 

402 Third Avenue Rock Island, Ill. 




















| THE “STAYIN” HAIRPIN 


HOLDS but doesn’t CATCH 
Neatness, comfort and satisfaction assured. 


* aR 


C nN % : 


The “STAYIN” Hairpins once in séay in. 
You cannot lose them and the hair cannot fall 
down. They hold by “FOUR STEPS.” At 
all dealers. Booklet free on application. 

SEND § CENTS for beautiful 
silvered box of “STAYINS" to 
Stayin Hairpin Co., 721-723 Broadway, New York 
A. M, Bier & Co., New York, Wholesale Seiling Agents 


























BYY YOUR own cloth direct 
from the manufacturer and 
have it made up. 


THE SAVING WILL 
SURPRISE YOU 


You get exclusive styles 
and latest novelties in 
fabrics. Everything 
new for golf and walk- 
ing skirts, tailor-made 
suits and waists. Cut 
in any lengths desired 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


Washington Woolen Mills 
Est. 1876. Fredericksburg, Virginia 














We Are Not Ashamed 
to Show the Faces 
of Our Watches 


(they are handsome, too), but it’s the 
movement of which we are particularly 
proud — we make perfect timepieces. 


“The 400” 


(shown above) is the daintiest and most 
elegant ladies’ watch ever made in 
America. Send for booklet, ‘‘ The 400,” 
giving description of the various styles, 


“Accurateio-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


are made in the only factory in America 
which makes a complete watch. Sonie 
factories make movements—others watch 
cases — we make both and guarantee the 
watch complete. Every watch is tested 
over a month before leaving the factory. 

Dueber-Hampden watches being of su- 
perior quality, can only be found at first- 
class jewelers’, 

Send for ‘* Guide to Watch Buyers.”’ 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
Canton, Ohio 


CAFO ELI CILAE EJ CIES CEI CIA 








SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER 
ARE DANGEROUS | 


Chamois Vests 


FROST KING for Men and Boys. 
FROST QUEEN Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls. 
Tailor-made, of chamois and flannel. Chamois 
is impervious to wind, You do not know it is cold 
unless you look at the thermometer. No cuimber- 
some clothing necessary. Woven garments let the 
wind through and do not protect like these * gloves 
for the body.” Elastic knit gores at the sides 
make each vest fit snugly. 


A necessity for all out-door workers 


Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, and 
your chest measure, and we will supply you, 
express prepaid. 


** PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture ’” 
Valuable information for the care of the body. 
Scientific rules for exercise. An up-to-date 
booklet —FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 273-283 25th St., Chicago 











Secure at once from St, Paul, the Fur Centre of America 


The 1901-02 
International Fur Authority 


An Exponent of Famous Albrecht Furs 


This complete catalog thoroughly 
reviews and illustrates all the 
correct and standard styles in 
furwear, imparting valuable and 
reliable information and lowest 
market prices. 

It is the only comprehensive 
fur guide issued, and is a most 
desirable work to possess. 

The long and intimate con- 
nections of E. Albrecht & Son 
with the trappers of the North- 
west are interwoven with the 
early history of American Fur 

Interests. Their vast resources, 

through connection with lead- 

ing European Fur Markets, 
enable them to offer uncondi- 
tionally the world’s bestin furs 
at minimuin prices. 






$55 


Send 2c. stamp to cover 
postage 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box A, 20 E. 7th Street, St, Paul, Minn. 
Fur Headquarters of the United States. 


“Superior” Dip Band 


For Shirt Waists Only 


Gives the shapely form with 
graceful lines. Holds waist down 
at back, supports skirt, keeps ful- 
ness intact, giving the charming 
dip effect which imparts erect- 
ness. Easily puton. No sewing. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sent postpaid to 
any address for 35c 

Agents wanted. 


’ N. H. SEAVER 
51 Wilcox Street Detroit, Mich. 
One half pan 


Standard Water Colors One half pan 


——_, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Oclire, 
Sy 
“a ~~ Se coe 














Give waist 
measure 








White, Sienna, Black, in enameled palette 
top box with brush, mailed for 40 cents. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Ine. 
Arthsts’ Colormen,34 Washington St., Boston 
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The Department of the International Sunshine Society 





Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


Society Motto —‘‘ Goop CHEER.” 
Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE. 
Flower — COREOPSIS. 

Sociely Song —‘' SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 


Headquarters, No. 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


in writing for information inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Good Cheer 

Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

’Twas not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


UNSHINE is a wonderful organiza- 
tion. There are over one thousand 
well-organized branches, and the 
general enrollment is being con- 
tinued at headquarters at the rate 
of several hundred names daily. 

Our “‘ soldier and sailor’’ work 
has been mentioned very little, 
although perhaps it is one of the 
cheeriest branch duties of Sunshine. 

When the funds at headquarters 
have permitted, boxes or barrels of reading 
matter have found their way regularly to the 
Government transports that carry freight to 
our boys in blue in distant countries. 

While Mrs. Henry W. Lawson was in the 
Philippines everything was consigned either 
to her or her secretary. Since her depar- 
ture all contributions have gone to different 
officers, who distributed as they thought best. 
Many boxes went to the Manila Aid Society. 

A number of barrels containing all kinds 
of things, from comfort bags to Bibles, have 
been sent to the boys on Governor’s Island. 
Our troops stationed in Kansas have not been 
forgotten. The Massachusetts branches have 


| helped me in sending good cheer out on the 





prairies; as also have the Rhode Island 
branches. The reading matter, etc., provided 
was distributed by Louis Shove, of the Eighth 


| Regiment, at Fort Riley. 


ox 
Sending Sunshine All Over Creation 


PAAR YLANS answered the appeal for the 


men stationed at the two batteries at 
Fort Washington of that State, and as for 
Pennsylvania, she is cared for by her thirty- 


| eight well-organized branches. 


The chaplain of the Sailors’ Chapel in 


| Philadelphia mentioned in a public address 
| not long ago the good work done by the 


Philadelphia branches. Several concerts had 


| been given by the Sunshiners for the enter- 


things we send out. 








tainment of the sailors. 

You may wouder where I get all the good 
But that is because you 
can’t come to headquarters and see for your- 
self the workings of Sunshine. 

Sitting as I do up here on the top floor of a 
building right in the centre of Greater New 
York, answering the calls from thousands and 
thousands of Sunshiners, I can see, hear and 
learn so much more about Sunshine than any 
one else! 

One branch writes: ‘‘ We are turning our 
Sunshine into sewing up everything we can 
get hold of. We have made up yards and 
yards of material into all kinds of little 
clothes for children, and wrappers for the sick. 
Now what are we to do with them?’”’ 

Then the postman comes in, lays more 
letters upon my desk—he seems to come in 
every minute—and among the letters is one 
from another branch that tells me how scarlet 
fever has got hold of some little ones, and they 
need everything in the way of gowns, slips, 
etc. Then I put the last branch in connection 
with the first, and how the sun does shine ! 


ot 
Boxes are Sent to Soldiers and Sailors 


ANY of our largest associations of women 
have appointed Sunshine committees, 
and these members find out where contribu- 
tions will be most appreciated. For example, 
some of the patriotic societies have joined 
Sunshine in a body, and through the general 
office they learn of the posts most in need of 
Sunshine. Had I the space to tell you I 
could furnish many pretty stories of boxes 
packed by mothers and sisters in the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the Colonial 
Dames Societies for the Sunshine soldiers 
and sailors. 

The Sailors’ Snug Harbor is not forgotten. 
The Phillipsburg, New Jersey, boys are care- 
fully looked out for by the Phillipsburg 
Sunshine president, Mrs. Alma Williston, 
Soldiers from Porto Rico report their meet- 
ings just as regularly as do the society girls 
of Brooklyn theirs. The society girls tell of 
the successful afternoon teas, perhaps, when 
they formed new plans for scattering sunshine, 
and the soldier boys tell of how they held a 
jubilee over a box of ‘“‘ wonderful things”’ 
sent by these same darling girls. 


* great numbers. 


What | Want for Sunshine 


OME one wrote me recently and asked 
what Iwanted. Dear me! I want every- 
thing under the sun. Just for fun I will turn 
to what I call my ‘‘reference book ’’ and give 
you a few of the items jotted down from 
letters, and supposed to receive immediate 
attention if possible. 

‘A Sunshine Home is opened in Harlem. 
They need everything in the way of furniture 
from the kitchen to the parlor.’’ 

‘“ Mrs. , an invalid, is pining for a rub- 
ber plant and silk pieces for patchwork.’’ 

Here is a lumber district—the men prom- 
ise to send all kinds of rare ferns and pressed 
flowers in exchange for ‘‘ anything to read,’’ 
or a few pictures to brighten the walls. 

Three different old ladies —gentlewomen 
—are patching quilts and knitting mittens, 
trying to save up the three hundred dollars 
necessary for entering some ‘‘ Home for the 
Aged.’’ ‘‘ Will I send them patchwork?’’ 

A branch in the coal mines has started a 
Sunshine library. ‘‘ Will I send them any- 
thing?’”’ 

I have calls for everything. So don’t hes- 
itate to send me anything that you have no 
further use for, if it is still in good condition. 


or 
How Sunshine is Carried 


” YOU feel that you have nothing to pass 

on, then send a few stamps with which I 
can forward the gifts of some other member. 
As I write there lies in our immense mail-box 
a bundle marked “ forty-nine cents.’’ That 
means it is to be held until the forty-nine 
cents come in, This particular bundle con- 
tains a new coat. The owner, a lady, died, 
and her husband sent the coat for me to ‘‘ pass 
on’’ because his wife was a Sunshiner. The 
bundle is addressed to the wife of a minister 
who receives a salary of only six hundred 
dollars a year, 

Contributions of stamps carry gifts on 
missions of sunshine. Every stamp sent in 
does just such Sunshine work. Many mem- 
bers who belong to the general society pay 
their International dues by forwarding as 
many stamps as they are yearsold. How often 





I wish I could tell the contributors the beau- | 


tiful work performed by each individual 
stamp, for every one has its delightful story. 


or 
Work and Play for Sunshine 


‘HE Junior branches are clamoring for 


more Sunshine games and means of 
entertainment. Here I furnish one. 
The teacher selects a ‘‘ Sunshine Boy’’ and 
a ‘‘Sunshine Girl.’’ Both stand in the 
centre of a ring that the other children form. 
These are the songs (or recitations) used: 


“ Little Boy 
“I’m a little Sunshine boy — 
Sunshine carries warmth and joy, 
Carries life and carries light, 
Makes the world all glad and bright. 
* Little Gil 
“I'm a Sunshine girlie true— 
Sunshine has so much to do 
That I think ’twill take us all 
To be sun-rays great and small. 
** Both (to other Juniors) 
“ Won't vou ioin our Sunshine band 
Scattering brightness o’er the land ? 
“All Juniors 
“ We would like to be sun-rays, 
Br inging joy ‘long all our ways. 
If you'll tell us what to do 
We will join the band with you, 
* Boy and Girl 
‘*Only this: Be ever true 
To the light God gives to you; 
Think no blessing sweetly lent 
For yourself alone was meant. 
But as rays straight from the sun 
Quickly, kindly, ‘ pass it on.’ 
owhere could a shadow be 
Next a sui-ray, don’t you see? 
“ All (joining hands and dancing in a ring) 
‘We will all be sun-rays true, 
We will seek kind things to do; 
Try to make the whoie worid bright, 
Bringing happiness and light 
Into lives now dark and sad 
Until they are good and glad. 
Bless’d, we’ll pass our blessings on, 
As the light comes from the sun ; 
Every girl and boy a ray, 
‘Turning darkness into day ; 
Carrying light thus joyfully, 
‘ Sunshiners’ we all will be.’’ 
The ‘‘Sunshine Boy’”’ and ‘‘ Sunshine 
Girl’’ then choose their own successors, and 
join the ring themselves. 


ot 
Kind Deeds are the Only Dues 


hed branches are forming every day. 

Individual members are also joining in 
Since kind deeds alone con- 
stitute initiation fees and dues, there is no 
reason why everybody should not become a 
Sunshiner in good standing. 

Write to me for information, inclose a 
stamp for reply, and I will give you all the 
instruction necessary for forming a branch or 
for personally enrolling as an active member 
of the International Society. 
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Grape 


A SECOND DISH 
Proved Too Much For Actual Need and Showed 
the Value of Condensed Food 
“It is a delicious novelty and very 
grateful to the palate. A condensed food 
that supplies one’s wants with a few 
spoonfuls and does not require anything 
like the volume to furnish the amount of 
nourishment, as when any of the ordinary 
forms of cereals are served.” Fully 


cooked and ready for instant service. 
Made at the pure food factories of the 














Globe “Wernicke 


“*Elastic’’ Book-Case 





THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 
A system of units —ten to thirty books, one unit; 


more books, more units, and as wanted. 
Fitted with our . 
proof doors, Grades and prices to suit all tastes 
and requirements. Carried in stock b lers 
in principal cities. Also Filing Cabinets and 
Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W" pays the freight, Ask for Catalog A-101 
The Glube“Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pearl Sts., New York 224-8 Wabash Ave., Uhieage 
64-66 Pearl Street, Boston 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., London 














Po Cers 
Bros?’ 
“Sits 
in Spoons, Forks, Knives 
ete, ase aanaeed if you 


urc those bearing 
his trade mark ; 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Remember “1847” —take 
no substitute. ‘There are 
“Rogers” and 
to be “just as 


the merit and value 
fied with the original and 
genuine. 

Send for catalogue No. 61 R. 


International Silver Co., 
Successor to 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn, 











The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 
SUPREMA VIOLET 


THE quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 

single drop equals in fragrance a bunch of flowers. $1.00 
per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. 4 dainty sample for 
6 cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this Journal. 


THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., Detroit, Mich. 























IVER JOHNSON 


A Perfect Gun at 
Popular Price, , $9.50 
Made on Entirely New Principle 
No Top aor Side Action 
Absolutely Sale 
Experience, age and best results are correlative. The 


Iver Johnson 
Fire Arms 


show it. They are the triumphs of 

the New Century. for our 
name on barrel of every gun—none 
genuine without it. 


Ash your local dealer or send for Catalogue. 


Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works 


Fitchburg, Mass.. U.S.A. N.Y. Office, 99 Chambers St. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles, 
Guns and Revolvers. Astablished 1871. 


Sterling 


Silver 7 
2 Novelties 


FROM MANUFACTURER 
TO CONSUMER 
AT MANUFACTURER'S 
PRICES 

All sterling articles are war- 
ranted 92571000 fine. 

Perfect workmanship and ex- 
quisite finish characterize our 
goods, 

When our goods fail to meet 
with approval, we cheerfully 
refund the money. 


Our Catalogue 


Is perfection of the printer's art. Over 2,000 
artistic and useful novelties are accurately illus- 
trated by a scientific photographic process, thus 
affording an easy method 
of making intelligent se- 
lections at home. This 
beautiful catalogue Is free 
for the asking. 


CROSBY MFG. 
COMPANY 


656 Broadway, N.Y, 
Clerk F-4 













































Hundreds of women are earning inde- 
pendent incomes by means of 


Mechanical Drawing 


To encourage ambitious young women to enter 
a new field the Trustees of the American School 
of Correspondence wiil award a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Mechanical Drawing, or any of the regular 
Engineering Courses (Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam,— Heating, Ventilating and Plumbing), 
during the month of September. Applications 
will be considered in the order received, and no 
sepeeuens will be considered after September 
30, 1901. 


Speci al Off er To demonstrate the high 


merit of the Drawing 
Course, one of the instruction books in’ this 
course wili be sent free to all inquirers mentio#- 
ing The Ladies’ Home Journal, on receipt’ of 
Ten Cents to pay postage, etc. 








AMERICAN SCHOOI 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 


. 


Aass USA 








New York Ciry, 212 West 59th Street. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 
The Metropolitan College of Music 


: HE course covers a complete musical education 
from the kindergarten to Mus. Doc. Unexcelled 
artistic and professional advantages. Residence 


department. Sixteenth year begins September 17th, 
~ 1901. For information address i ’ 


Karte S, CuItTENDEN, Dean. 


Real German Hand-Forged Art 
e Wrought-Iron Ware 


LBM IAS det Black Lacquered Finish, Rauer-Barft 
Process. Made of pure, especially pre- 
pared, Swedish Iron, and guaranteed su- 
perior iu strengih and elasticity to any 
metal used by manufacturers. The 
newest, most artistic and most popular 
ware for home and table decorations. 
Striking designs in Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, Plateaus, Umbrella and 
Jardiniére Stands, Mirrors, Brack- 
ets, Andirons, Smoking Sets, etc., 
from 25 cents up. Especially pleas- 
ing for Anniversary, Wedding, Birth- 
day anc Holiday Gifts. Write for free 
descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
No. 26. Goods delivered free to all 
points east of the Mississippi River 
on receipt of catalogue price. 















Jobbers and Dealers Supplied 


The Munich Art Metallic Co. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


A Specimen — New De- 
sign Umbrella Stand, 
30 in, high, $3 75, del'd. 
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The College Scrapes 
We Got Into 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 14) 


groups, all of the diabolical inventions and 
devices used to terrify the novice in each sep- 
arate group. Of these expedients the larger 
number centred around that one article which 
invariably figures in initiations, and the one 
that lends itself to various uses more than 
any other — namely, the coffin. Why a coffin 
should be used is a mystery; but mystery is 
the thing on which these societies thrive. 


ant 
The Gruesome Joke was Reversed 


SINGLE Junior was to be initiated one 
night early in the term. 
pened to be not another Junior in the whole 
fraternity that fall ; hence the initiators were all 
Sophomores and Seniors. We Seniors longed 
for just one final spree before our dignity 
came full upon us, so we asked the 
Sophomores to drop out, which they did. 
Our plan was this: to coffin up the Junior in 
the anteroom of the Fraternity Hall, tell him 
we meant to bury him alive for two hours, 
carry him a distance equal to that to the 


nearest cemetery, place the coffin in a secret | 
place, and by the delusion of dropping clods | 


on it make him believe he was entombed. 

We would leave him while we came back and 

had our feast, then go out and release him. 
We boxed him up all properly enough. 


We carried that heavy box away —and it was | 
| heavy —almost a half a mile. 


It was a dark, 
wet, muddy night, the coffin heavier than 
usual, and the whole a most laborious pro- 
cedure. But finally we got through and came 
back—tired and hungry, dripping wet and 
weary—to Zig’s restaurant. We entered, 


| when, what was our terror first, then chagrin, 


to find either that Junior or his ghost sitting 
at a table with a dozen classmates laughing, 


| talking —jubilant. 








What had happened was: When we left the 
coffin in the anteroom and went to get our 
coats and hats some other Juniors, in conni- 
vance with him, climbed in through a window 
and released him; then together they filled 
up the coffin with loose stones, screwed down 
the lid again and all made their escape. And 
we had carried those stones! 


ox 
Memories of Old College Days 


N THE morning of March 13, 1899, some 
news of special import from the 
Philippines went coursing through the veins 
and arteries of the Associated Press. It was 
that in a certain half hour’s fighting thirty- 
seven members of a certain company of 
Volunteers had been shot—killed and 
wounded. Scattered through six different 
States that morning nine men read a name on 
that list, and, for the first time in all their 
lives, grew serious. The bearer of the name 
was sent on sick leave to his home in 
Pittsburg, a medal for special bravery on his 
coat lapel and a Mauser bullet in his head. 
One morning I walked into the sick sol- 
dier’s room and found him—sleeping. For 
an hour he lay thus, then turned on his elbow 
and awoke—delirious. ‘* Why-w-w-why! 
‘Shorty,’ is that you? D-d-did we score? 
Did that scheme work? I-I’m_ hurt. 
T-take out time. Time! There were seven 
hundred Scrubs—I mean Phili-Philispanios 
inthe rush-line. When the game began they 
meant to murder us. The half was nearly 
up—— They were inside our five-yard line 
— we lost the ball—got out of ammunition — 
Score was ‘thirteen, fifteen, nineteen’ dead 
men—It was our last down—I knew a 
scheme — would work — I asked the Captain! 
— Where were you? I must have had to give 
the signals. We worked a flying wedge with 
a long double pass, then I got out and ran for 
it. I had all their ammunition and had 
dodged their full-back coming in. The men 
were cheering — Oh! but it was glorious! 
1 must have gone out of bounds, for oh! — My 
head! —I think we — Did we score? —I think 
—I know I got there just in—t—time,’’ and 
with his teeth set in the old way, and that 
old, old tricky smile of triumph on his face, 
he fell back on the pillows — dead. 


on 
The Pathos of an Empty Chair 








N THE day we buried him the pall-bearers | 


were Messrs. Raymond, Harrison, 


Parkinson, Roberts, McMillan, Swift, Dawson | 


and Morris. 
burial service. 
That night we tried to have a little supper 
at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. It was the first 
day all of us had been together since Class 
Day; it probably will be the last. We sat 
down, but by some mismanagement ten plates 
were laid instead of nine. We tried to talk; 
we tried to eat; but somehow we couldn’t. 
The waiters took away the first course, and 
brought the second. We tried again; it was 
no use. Just then a man passed down the 
corridor outside toward the elevator. The 
second hush had fallen on us when there came 
the single exclamation—‘‘ Down!’’ With 
one accord we all looked each into the other’s 
filling eyes. Then, trying to avoid each 
other’s gaze, our visions focused on—Jim 
Townsend’s empty chair. We arose in 
silence and left the room. There are no joys 
so keen as those which we ten men had known 
through four years; there is no sorrow so 
keen as that which we nine knew that night. 


One other classmate read the 


There hap- | 





House Beautiful’’ is an 
monthly magazine which gives you the world’s 
best authorities on every feature of making a 
house beautiful. It is 
mansion or cottage. 
goes farther than money. Its 
saved costly furnishings from being vulgar ; and 





COMPLIMENTARY! 


Grand Album of 


The House Beautiful 


‘* The 


illustrated 


invaluable for either 
It shows you wherein taste 
teachings have 


on the other hand thousands of inexpensive 
houses are exquisite examples of superb taste 
from its advice. It presents its information 


interestingly and in a very plain, practical way. 
Everything is illustrated. 


The House Beautiful is a magazine which no woman interested in the beauty of her home can afford to be 


without. 
for people of large or small incomes. 


Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, thorough and useful. 


costs $2.00 per year. 


It is full of suggestions for house building, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally valuable 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, ex-Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The magazine 


But to have you test its value, for 50 cents we will send it to you for 


four future months, together with our Grand Album of the House Beautiful, being selections 


and illustrations from past issues of two years back. 


money cannot ordinarily purchase. 


The album alone is a prize which 
Enclose 50 cents and address 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., Publishers, 11 Eldredge Court, CHICAGO 





nas ve “LUCKY CURVE” Fee 


A SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENT 


rs 
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It is the 
Genuine 


PARKER Fountain Pen 


The Lucky Curve stands for the best in fountain pen making. 





Ko. 020, Joiniless, $2.50. No. 20, Serew Joint, $2.50. 


ra. Seimei ——— eile ne 


| Spring Lock Jointless, showing LUCKY CURVE. 


Nothing fancy. 


Warrant 


ein every way. No better writing pen made. 





Screw Joint, snowing LUCKY CURVE. 


Anti-Break Cap, warranted against cracking or splitting. Made with Spring Lock or Screw Joint as desired, for 


ladies’ or gentlemen’s use. < 
Booklet free. Other numbers at lower prices. 


Nearly 7500 dealers sell the Parker Lucky Curves. 


if yours does not, write direct. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 10 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 





O'Sullivan 
Economical 





The lives of ladies lengthened by this rubber 
blessing. The springy step of youth brought 
back to the aged, and muscle-weary women 
may again realize the joy of buoyancy. Only 
new rubber will do this. Substitutes made of 
junk rubber have no merit but cost the same 
as O’Sullivan’s—35c. pair, plus attaching 
price. So, commit the name to memory or 
send to the makers and get the genuine. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 








| FINE LEATHERS 


All Kinds, all Colors—Wholesale and Retail 


Headquarters for 






Pyrographic Leathers, 
Outfits, Designs, 
and Perforated Paper 
Patterns of all 
sizes and descriptions 
Undecorated Leather, Artistic 
Leather Novelties, Leather for 
Interior Work. Artistically ex- 
ecute head of Sitting Bull on 
full skin of velvet leather, 


$5 by express paid to any 
9 address. Send 10 cents 
for samples of leather. 


Fine Leather Co. 
78 State Street, Chicago 


Stenography, Type- 

y writing, Beokkesp- 

ing, Penmanship, etc., 

thoroughly taught at EASTMAN. Pusitions obtained 


for graduates. CATALOGUE FREE. Address 
| Cc. C. GAINES, President, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


er 
v 
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Send for Free Booklet. 

















Graphite 


ings 


Nothing 


to try it. 





SAY that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle Chain 


EXPERTS ON FRIC 


used on cycle chains, bear- 
or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum. 


wheel run so easily. 


not obtainable will send sam 
ple for 10 cents. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





and Graphitoleo 


will make your 


When 
Don’t fail 














—Y 
| Geo. Andrew Lewis. 





STAMMER? 


Write for our new 200-page book, The 
Origin and Treatment of Stammering, and 
Souvenir, containing 37 illustrations and 
half-tone engravings interesting to every 
stammerer. Sent free to any reader of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for 6 

y cents to cover postage. 
* THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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in busi 


STUDY Takes spare time only. 
for ten years. Plan approved by Judges 


and Educators. Adapted to 
the busy boy or man. _Pre- 
pares for the bar. Three 


A Preparatory. 


HOME offer now. Postal card now 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
181 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Same teachers 






courses: College, Business, 
Opens new prospects 
ness. Graduates everywhiere 
Liberal terms, Special 


will bring full particulars. 

























| oe The Capitol 
Lamb’s Wool Sole 


is the one the 
ladies prefer for 
crocheted slip- 
pers, because 
“It is so easy 
to sew to.” 
Ask your deal- 
er, or send us 


25 Cents 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box A, Hartford, Conn. 





| Individual Communion 


Send for /ree catalogue and 
Outfits list of users. ~~: 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. Q@eeeFrs. 


Box 






16, Rochester, N. Y tse 








g Official Sculptural Souvenir Pan- 
American EXPOSITION. Send us 
$! and we will express you prepaid a per- 
fect miniature seproduction in genuine ala- 
4 baster,a work of art,size 814x5 inches, 4s 
a per cut of Electric Tower or Temple of Music, 
lriumphal Bridge or Horticulture Building 
§ having transparent film showing image of 
a Maid of the Mist, these comprising the four 
most beautiful features of the exposmion. Au 
ornament to every home. An article that 
would ordinarily retail for $5.00, thousands 
being sold on the grounds daily. 

LOEK & JOSEPH, North Am. Blig., Chicago 








Tell your dealer you wiil look at a 
Radcliffe Shoe. You will admire it. 
Slip one on. You will enjoy the easy 
flexibility. Buy a pair. You will 
save enough money to make it worth 
while to buy another pair right away 
and save wear on both pairs by 
changing frequently. That’s one 
beauty about buying Radcliffe Shoes 
at the wonderfully low price of 


$2.50 


You can get two pairs of fine shoes as 
cheap as formerly you bought one pair. 








ware on the market 
bears a stamp that is no longer 
a guaranty of good quality, be- 
cause variations of this same stamp 
appear also on so many low-grade 
goods that its guaranty of quality is lost. 
so with Wallace goods. There’s 
Wallace brand, and it’s 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Goods of this brand are always standard —there’s noth- 
ing higher. Ask to see the Wallace goods. Send for 
illustrated booklet — FREE, 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
226 Fifth Ave..New York Wallingford, Conn. 


Not 
but ONE 














Kapok Resilient Mattress 


filled with Kapok, a light, silky, hygienic fibre from 
the Eriodendron Anfractuosum tree, a native of 
Java. This is the softest and most resilient mat- 
tress filling known. Does not lump or pack down 
like cotton or hair. Natural properties that repel all 
vermin. It is non-absorbent and does not retain 
moisture either from the body or at:znosphere. On this 
account ** Ezybed " Kapok mattresses are endorsed by 
physicians for people afflicted with Rheumatism. We 
ship anywhere on thirty nights’ trial. Sleep on the 
mattress thirty nights, and if not satisfactory 
return to us free of all expense to you. Send for our 
free booklet, ** Ezybeds,”’ together with a sample of 
Kapok, or send 50 cents to pay for mailing and we 
will send prepaid Sofa or Couch Pillow of Kapok 
20 inches square. 


THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN Co. 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 





KEITH PURI ISHING CO., 825 Lam. Ex., Mirnenpolis, Minn. 
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| 
<= b—teetysirtiece Higorem 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


100 Studiesof Sum.Cot’gs, $1.00 | 184 ('st’g $1600 (0 $2000, $1.00 
66 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 1.00 | 150 $2000 to $2500, 1.00 


20 Practicable Stables, 50e | 142 “* 82500 to 82000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, £e.,50¢ | 138 “ $2000 to $1000, 1.00 
58 Cottages, less than $500, He | 116 “* $4000 and upd, 1.00 
61 Costing 8500 to $1200, 50e | 17 Model Schoothouses, . 1.00 
“6 $1200 to $1600, 50e | 30 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 


A magazine devoted to the Home — Its Building — 


’ 
KEITH S Economics —Social Life. 10 new designs of 


moderate cost homes month! y, and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing ; i 


H Ingle-Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 
ome Grounds, etc. 10¢ Copy — All News-Stands. PerYear, $1.00, 











| shower bath. 


| no delay. Soak the pots to be used. 
| their drawimg the moisture from the soil, as new or 


| the sides of the pot. 
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Care of House 
Plants in the Fall 








open ground during the summer ought to 
be lifted and potted early in September, if 
intended for use in the house during the 
winter. This should be done at this time 


| because the plants will require at least a month in 


which to become fully established in their new quar- 


| ters, and they ought not to be taken indoors uutil they 
| have adjusted themselves to the new order of things. 


The first thing to do is to get your plants ready for 
potting. Take a sharp, thin-bladed spade and cut 
about each one, inserting the blade to its full depth 
in the soil. Make the circle about the size of the 
pot you intend the plant to go into. The reason for 
doing this is that new feeding roots will start inside 
the ball of earth if the old roots are severed, and 


| these new roots are just what the plant needs to 


support it at petting time. Being inside the mass of 


| earth which will be lifted with the plant they will not 


be likely to be disturbed by the operation. After 


new roots to get started. Then lifttheplant. Choose 
a damp or cloudy day for this part of the work. 


ox 


¢** entirely ready for potting your plauts before 
you begin the operation, so that there need be 
This prevents 


dry pots will, often to the great injury of the plants 
putinthem. If old pots are to be used give thema 


| thorough scrubbing in strong soapsuds, to remove 
| allfungous growth which may have dried on them, 
and which the application of fresh moisture will 


soon cause to start into new growth. 

Provide soil and material for drainage, also stakes 
to furnish support for such plants as may need it. 

Lift the plant from the ground by inserting the 
spade under it—after running it all around it in the 
cut previously made, to make sure that all roots were 
severed—and then bearing down on the handle. 
The ball of earth containing the plant will rise to the 


| surface of the bed intact, and it can be lifted from 
the spade without disturbing any of the roots. 


If 
you have correctly gauged the size of the pot 
intended for it the ball can be slipped into it easily — 
the drainage material being in place, of course— 
-——and about all you will have to do is to work fine 
soil in to fill the small space between the roots and 
This may be done by the use 
of a blunt stick if one’s fingers are not long enough. 
After filling in with this soil water the plant well and 
at once remove it to a shady place, where it should 
be allowed to remain until it has thoroughly recov- 
ered from the shock of transplanting. 


Go over your plants as soon as you have them 
potted, and cut away all superfluous branches. 
Prune them to symmetrical shape. _ If not bushy and 
compact shorten the longer branches. Tie such 
plants as need support to the stakes you provide by 
strips of cloth instead of strings, as the latter cut 
into the soft wood, often greatly injuring the plants. 
If there are any buds remove them, except in the 


|! case of Chrysanthemums and other plants whose 


season of bloom is near at hand. I ought to have 
said that in case the ground should be quite dry all 
plants should be well watered before lifting, to pre- 
vent the soil from crumbling away from the roots. 
Do this the night before you pot your piants. 


or 


FTER having potted the plants keep careful watch 

ofthem. Satisfy yourself that none of them suffers 
from lack of sufficient moisture at the roots, 
good plan to leave at least an inch of space between 
the soil and the top of the pot. In watering pour on 
enough water to fill the pot to its brim, and let the 
soil absorb it at its leisure. If you fill the pot with 
soil a good deal of the water you apply will run off, 
and not enough will be left to thoroughly moisten 
the soil in the pot. In adry atmosphere the moisture 
at the roots of a plant will pass off rapidly by the 
process of transpiration, through the leaves and 
branches of a plant, and a too rapid performance of 
this kind is sure to greatly injure all newly potted 
plants. This may be checked by the daily shower- 
ing I have advised. If the plauts are shaded, as they 
should be, water may be applied to them at any time 
during the day, if the weather is warm. 

No matter how careful you are in lifting your plants 
the leaves of many of them will soon become yellow. 
Do not wait for these to fall of their own accord, but 
remove them as soon as you notice their tendency to 
change color. If any branch shows signs of weak- 
ness remove it at once, before whatever tl e cause of 
the weakness may be has a chance to co nmunicate 
itself to the main stalk. 

Before taking your plants into the house satisfy 
yourself that they are entirely free from insects of 
every description. To rout the aphis make use of 
some preparations of nicotine, of which there are 
many good ones now on the market. The most 
effective way to apply this remedy is in the form of a 
bath. Prepare a tubful of it and dip your plants in it. 
This method is much more effective than fumigation 
and demands much less labor. 

If there are mealy bugs or scale use Fir-tree oil 
soap. If you use it in the form of a bath the appli- 
cation will be effective against the aphis also. It is 
very important that you get rid of insects before 
taking your plants into the house, as the conditions 
which -prevail there are always favorable to the 
rapid propagation of insects. 


ox 


O NOT wait until cold weather comes before 
D removing your plants to the house. Do this be- 
fore it is necessary to have fires there, and let them 
become accustomed to the change by easy stages. 
Keep the windows open as much as possible to 
admit plenty of fresh air. Do not have any fire in 


cutting about the plant wait about ten days for the | 


LANTS which have been growing in the | 





It should be | 
| placed where air can circulate freely, and it should 
| be showered daily until it shows signs of growth. 








Itisa | 


the rooms where they are until it is absolutely nec- 


essary. The best place for most plants is in a room 
opening off one where artificial heat is generated. 

The red spider must be kept down by a daily 
This insect will not flourish in a moist 
atmosphere, and the liberal use of water will keep 
it within bounds. 

Give your plants all the sunshine they can get. It 
will act as a tonic. Do not make the mistake of 
over-watering. Until they begin active growth they 
will need but little water at the roots—just enough, 
in fact, to keep the soil moist. Watch the surface of 
the soil, and when it looks dry apply more water. 


‘For doing this each day and 
night 


"twas play 
With RUBIFOAM to bras 


away, 





A sample sent for 2c. in stamps. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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0 I get a penny new and bright; 
But s’pose they ever guessed 


Then I would never get my 


RUBIFOAM sells everywhere for 25c. a bottle. 
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srooressive 


and the Improved 
Hartshorn Shade 
Roller (no tacks) are 
responsible for many 
of life’s comforts. 
Without the genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


. ou have no guarantee 
against the trouble and worry cuused by inferior 
goods. The best Shade Kollers have printed on 
the label the auto- 
graph signature of 


WOOD ROLLERS TIN ROLLERS 
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If not entirely pleased with the 
appearance of your floors, it’s pretty 
certain Liquid Granite was not used. 

Drop us a line and we will send 
you finished specimens of wood, 
and tell you things useful to know 
about floor finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


NEw YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 16 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. 
Sr. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 
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The full stress of storm and sun beats about 
the exposed points of a house. They should 
be covered by thoroughly good paints, 


PATTON’S 
Sun Proof PAINTS 


are guaranteed to last five years. They usu- 
ally last twice five. Send for free book of 
paint knowledge. Inducements to dealers. 


Patton Paint Co., P.O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 














RUGS and 
CURTAINS 


BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 


from pattern plates better than ata store, We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 
them up ready to lay. Our book, giving 


full information, with large assort- 


ment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors, sent 
on request. We pay the freight. 
The Russell Carpet Company 
260 M. 


c arket St. 











We want orders from discriminating 
people, and will send, prepaid, to any 
express point in the United States, a 
case containing a year's supply for the 
average family, on receipt of one dollar. 


Send for Our Free Samples and 
Unique Booklet 

The A. P. W. Brand is soft as satin, of superior 
quality —the best made. It is soluble and will not 
cause plumber’s bills; guaranteed of full count, 
3000 sheets to the roll. We originated toilet paper 
in rolls, and to-day are the largest makers of 
toilet paper in the world. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 


33 Colonie St., Albany, N, Y. 
333 to 


Per Cent. 
Saved 
ON LACE CURTAINS 
We sell direct to consumer 


Call at our sample room or send 
2c. stamp for booklet and price 
list, containing 150 illustrations 
of staple and up-to-date win- 
dow draperies. 


NEW YORK 
CURTAIN MFG. CO. 


396 and 398 Broadway,N.Y. 
























Moabiua 
Go-Carts 


(The Standard) 


All the new styles and equipments 
now ready. Artistic, original de- 
signs. e manufacture Go-Carts 
and sell them direct. The 
cannot be bought from deal- 
ers. Buying from us means 
many to select from and lowest 
prices. We prepay freight to 
any point east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and allow westera 
customers one dollar freight. 
Easy to from our cat- 
alogue. Write for it, 


MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 
Department L, Cincinnati, O. 


Now We Have It! 


A Perfect Steam Cooker 


WITH DOORS, Don't miss it. 
meal cooked over one burner. 





Large 
Wonder- 























ful saving of fuel and labor. Get it for 
for circulars. Special rate for ten days. 
Agents Wanted, Salary and Commission. 
48 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 
99 
Ye “PRISCILLA 
Price 25 cents 
The best thimble at anywhere 
ble. Look for trade-mark 
inside of top. Ask your B 
order direct from us. 
SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia Established 1839 
or three let-. 
ters with ‘00, 01, 02, enameled in one 
$2.50 aduz. Silver plated, 1c. each; 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs 
at reasonable prices ; send ign and class colors for estimates. 
Catalog free. Address RBASTIN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 
25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 


our home and summer cottage. Write 
OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
Sterling Silver Thimble 
near the price. Heavy and dura- 
dealer; if he basn’t them 
with one, two 
or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. each ; 
i 
or badges mace for any class or JF. 
desi; 
Cheaper than a wood 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. jyesemet 
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These Dolls are Sold the Entire Year 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


** Babies’ Clothes Will Now Fit Dollie”’ 


THs DOLL is the 

latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Mills 
production, By their 
wonderful process they 
have reproduced a very 
large Hand-Painted 
Doll, The execution of 
the work is most faith- 
fully done. The doll is 
intended to be stuffed 
with cotton, as direc- 
tions will show. The 
material used is a very 
heavy Sateen that will 
not tear. Oilcolors 
only are used ; they will 
not crock. By means 
of the patent Gusset 
the feet protrude in 
front, enabling the Doll 
to stand alone. Dollie 
has Golden Hair, Rosy 
Cheeks, Brown Eyes, 
Kid Color Body, Red 
Stockings and Black 
Shoes. Every Child 
loves a Big Doll, but 
what will they say to a 
Life-Size one? 

If you are unable to 
procure this Doll at 
your retailer's the 
manufacturers will, up- 
on receipt of price(50c), 











AGENTS 
Persons desiring to 
canvass on these Dolls 
will apply to 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 










VATE DY SSGPEF OKA. 

The Child 
> and 

By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 

All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


Initial Cake-Cutters may be obtained, made from 
tin, in Old English capital letters about four inches 
jong. Cookies, or any plain cake that can be rolled 
out, may be stamped with these, and each child may 
have his or her own initial. 


Wooden Beads are a very satisfactory plaything 
for little children, who can string and restring them, 
and form them into various patterns. The Soles in 
the beads being large, even the tiniest fingers have no 
difficulty in threading them. 


Khaki Cloth is a useful material for girls’ dresses 
for playing golf or riding the bicycle. It is a beauti- 
ful tan color, and although firmly woven is soft and 
clinging, falling in graceful folds. It is the same 
fabric that was worn by the United States soldiers 
during the Santiago campaign, and by the British 
troops in South Africa. 


Maternity Dresses. Patterns may be obtained for 
skirts and bodices separately. The skirts are gored 
and have an extension for lengthening the front and 
sides. The bodice is coat-shaped, with or without a 
basque, and opens over a soft, full vest. The darts 
in the lining are laced. Another pattern has a full 
front gathered in with a girdle. 


A Baby-Carriage Afghan may be made of one of 





send postpaid to any 
address in United 
States or Canada, 


Art Fabric Mills, 40 White Street, New York | 


ArT Fasric MILLS, 
New Haven, Conn. 














Mothers should devote 

special care to the select- 

ing of underwear for their in- 

fants and children. watitag 

is more likely to make a chilc 

worry and fret than an uncom- 
fortable, ill-fitting and harsh 
undergarment. 

The “FOREST MILLS” 
Brands of Babes’ and Chil- 
dren's Shirts are fashioned 
$0 that they fit and still are 
comfortable. They follow 
every curve of the little 
bodies and yet are elastic 
enough to admit of free 

movement, The cheapest in 
the end to buy because the 
most satisfactory and service- 
able. Name on each garment 
is our guarantee. 
Many styles, various quali- 
ties. Ii sizes and shapes. 
The sleeves are warranted 
correct length and are bound 
to fit. Our Booklet will tell 
ou more about “FOREST 
ILLS” Underwear, and also 
explain the economy of buy- 
ing Gordon Dye Hosiery. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 
102 Kingston Street 








of askirt. Through . 
regular channels of 
selling $6.50 would 
be a fair price. 
Operating our own 
tailoring forces, we 
produce the same 


RAANNANNANYAN 


skirt to your 
measure for $3.80. 
Fashion's dictates 

carried out. f 


Skirts FLARE FLOUNCE — WALKING STYLE. 
Other offerings of equal importance. 
Send for circular and measurement blanks. 


S. L. & T. WOOLEN CO. 
Dept.D,33 Union Square, Decker Bidg., N.Y. City 











Newest Creations 
in stylish 


Hair Goods 


Made from finest 
quality of 
human hair. 








to match any shade, short stem and per- 
fect in every respect. Will be sent post- 
paid to any address on approval. 


2 ounces, 20 inches, $ .90 
244 “ 2 “ 1 50 


3 0d _— = 2.25 

4 ” 28 * 4.00 
Send us sample of hair cut near the roots, 
and state what size you want, and if you 
don’t like the switch we send you we will 
send postage for its return. If you are 
pleased with it, Aen send us the price. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, 
Bangs, Wigs, Curls, Waves, Pompadours, 
Hair Fewelry, etc., FREE. 


Paris Fashion Co., 193 State St., Chicago 














| India linen. 
| stitched hem, the more elaborate ones dainty ruffles 


the pretty embroidered flannels that have been so 
much used for shirt-waists. A band three inches 
wide of «iain cloth, either black or matching the 
ground of the flannel, is stitched around the afghan 
as a border, and it is then lined with sateen or one 
of the mercerized cotton linings. 


A Stable Set which would please a little boy who 
has among his playthings a horse covered with real 
skin consists of a curry-comb and brushes, stable- 
bucket, sprinkling-pot, lantern, etc. Another very 
realistic toy is a feeding-trough with rack overhead, 
a basket for carrying the oats, measure and other 
implements suspended from the sides. 


A Quaint Egg-Spoon that would be an appropriate 
gift for a child has a handle moulded in the shape of 
two chickens emerging from the shell. One stands 
outside, entirely free, the broken end showing where 
he escaped; the other still has his feet in the shell. 
The bowl of the spoon is rounded, shaped especially 
for eating an egg, and lined with gold. 


Time Between Bathing and Eating. An houranda 
half at least should intervene between a meal and a 
bath. A longer interval is desirable if the meal has 
been a substantial one. Bathing draws the blood 
to the surface away from the internal organs — 
those concerned in digestion among the others — and 
so this process is interfered with. Headache and 
nausea are apt to follow. 


Guimpe Waists for little girls from four to twelve 
years old are very pretty made of white washing silk 
instead of the muslin and lawn that have been so long 
the only materials used for them. A yoke of bias 
tucks in clusters looks well in silk. Another pretty 
style has no yoke, the silk being softly gathered at 
the neck and waist. The ivory or cream white shade 
is usually becoming to most children. 


Long-Waisted Skirts to be worn under the long- 
waisted dresses, now so popular for children two or 
three years old, are made of nainsook, fine lawn or 
The plainer ones have a deep hem- 


of embroidery edged with lace and ornamented with 
clusters of tucks on the full, very short skirts, which 
are little more than deep ruffles themselves. 


Sugar with Cereals. Sugar is not a necessary 
addition to the food value of cereals. 
composed in a large degree of starch, which is in 
itself a fuel when consumed in the body, sugar, also 
a heat producer, may be dispensed with. Milk, 
cream or butter supply the fat in which cereals are 
deficient. Figs, raisins or dates, cut in small pieces 
and stirred into the cereal after it is cooked, make it 
more acceptable to some children. 


Shelves for Toys. A convenient receptacle for 
toys when there is not much spare room in the 
house in which to keep them, is a set of shelves 
which more than one mother has found very useful. 
The stand is seven feet high and three feet wide; 
the shelves are eighteen inches deep, giving room to 
hold doll carriages, bedsteads and the larger toys. 
A carpenter can put them up, and they may be 
painted to match the woodwork of the room. 
Curtains of art ticking, pretty bright cretonne, or 
one of the new cotton materials, are hung from a 
brass rod across the front. The stand is fastened to 
the floor so that it forms a kind of cabinet. 


A Useful Gift for a College Boy is a bachelor’s bag. 
It is made of half a yard of pretty ribbon three inches 
and a half wide. An oval piece of cardboard, four 
inches long by three inches and a half wide, is cut 
for the bottom, the ribbon gathered on it and finished 
with a double drawing-string run in a casing at the 
top. Asecond oval of cardboard, cut like the first, 
and covered with bronze leather, forms a cover toa 
few leaves of flannel sewed on the under side of the 
first oval, outside the bag, to use as a needlebook. 
The bag is furnished with black and white thread, 
buttons —a few patent ones that are attached without 
sewing, being included; also tape, boot buttons 
and fasteners, and a small pair of scissors stuck ina 
loop of ribbon on the bottom of the bag, inside the 
needlebook. Needles of different sizes are threaded 
and quilted in the leaves of the needlebook. 


The Second Teeth begin to make their appearance 
when the child is from five and a half to seven years 
old. The first to be seen are the four molars beyond 
the last molars of the first set. Ina few months the 
middle front teeth, upper and lower, begin to come; 
the upper ones pierce the gum outside the old ones, 
the lower ones inside. The roots of the new teeth 
absorb those of the first ones so that they loosen and 
are readily removed. A year usually passes before 
the side incisors appear. When the child is about 
ten the eight bicuspid or two-pointed teeth come 
into view. About two years later the two lower 
cuspids make their appearance, followed in from one 
to three years by the two upper ones. The second 
molars come from the twelfth to the fourteenth year, 
the wisdom teeth any time after the seventeenth 


year. The complete set consists of thirty-two teeth, 
sixteen in each jaw. 





p ADIES who prefer to wear a corset waist 

but wish to conform to the present mode, 
will find just what they need in the G-D Chicago 
Waist, here illustrated. 


It gives the 


| Se om Straight Front Effect 


and still combines with it the comfort and ease for 
which G-D Chicago Waists are famous. 


SY 


are made in a great variety of styles, either with 
or without straps over shoulders, to suit every 
corset-waist need of American women. 


CHICAGO 
WAISTS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write direct 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago 





wear. 


UNDERWEAR 


IS MADE FOR ALL 


SIZES OF PEOPLE 


From Babies up to the Largest Men and Women 
It is the perfect underclothing for health, comfort and 
It is made from the very best materials, and is 
the product of the best American skill. 

Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and other large cities 
If not by yours, write for information, 
No. 1 Greene Street, 


New York 











over frame. 






$4.00. Price, 


with jet buckle. 


slightly tilted over the face. 
velvet. Value $6.00. Price, 





As cereals are | 









“BE STYLISH, SAVE MONEY’’ 


No. 1.— Black box turban, made of black felt cloth and velvet 
Trimming consists of draping of black felt and silk 

braid, twisted around upper part of brim. 
silk completely envelops the brim and left side of the hat. Ban- 
deau is filled with black velvet, is worn sliglitly tilted. aioe 


0. 2— Fine quality black velvet hat. Jet spangled net around 
the edge of brim over draping of black velvet, fastened in front 

‘Three beautiful black ostrich plumes set grace- 
fully well toward the front of this charming face hat. War 
‘Tabs in back covered with oa 


‘The above hats are exact copies of two of our latest Parisian 
models. Don’t wait till others get these styles, but get yours first. 
for free Fall Catalogue of Millinery, Cloaks and Ladies’ ready to wear garments, For 

25c. extra, we deliver any trimmed hat or other purchase, express charges prepaid, 

to your nearest direct express office. Dealers and agents, write us for trade catalogue. 


No. 2, $2.98. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. (now in our new building), N. W. Cor, State and Monroe Sts., 


Millinery value two dollars for one. If not 
satisfied your money immediately refunded. 







A roll of black taffeta 


Write 


No. 1, $1.98. 
Chicago, Il. 














A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


Bending over the 
old blacking box 
done away with. 


Shiner | 


holds any size shoe, | | 
ladies’ or men’s, 
| 






perfectly rigid 
so that the high- 
est polish can be 
easily obtained. 
Ask any shoe dealer 
for it. If not ob- 
tainable, send di- 

rect. Forwarded on 
Nickel-plated. yeceipt of $1.00. 


The Dandy Shiner Company, Springfield, Mass. 














R U 


DANA TDA) 


Cannvt collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 
choking. All on account of the little collar. 
At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c 
for a dozen. 


FREE —“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 


ae S AVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUE 
(AX We Tell You How 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 18 Furnace Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE “BEST” NURSER 


Prevents 











| 
' 





See 
How 







wind-colic and 
bowel trouble. Nipple can- 

“Z> not collapse. At druggists’, 
NET. 25¢e, complete ; from us, poten. 4 35e. 

THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren Street, New York 





preety, | 


The Dandy | 


HAIR SWITCH 


‘CAPSHEAF” 


D>» ( Coilless ) 


Pin 


The only safety pin on 
the market 


That Cannot 
Catch in the Fabric 


JUDSON PIN CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Free Sample sent on receipt of postal request at our 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 101 Franklin Street 














SEND NO MONEY. Send sample of 
your hair. We will make and send you 
postpaid a fine HUMAN H 
SWITCH, an exact match, 22 in. long, 
made of selected human hair, 24 oz., 
short stem. We enclose postage for re- 
turn if not satisfactory, but if found 
exactly as represented, most extraor- 
dinary value and you wish to keep it, 
either send us $1.50 within 10 days or 
take orders among your friends for three 
switches at $1.50 each and send to us 
without any money, to be paid for ten 
days after received, if perfectly satis- 
factory. You then keep FIREE for your 
trouble the switch sent you. 


MRS. AYER’S HAIN EMPORIUM, 20 Quincey Street, Chicago, Il. 


Ladies Wante 


and Rainy-Day Skirts. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. Our agents are earning 
independent livings. Write us for cat 
alogues and particulars. 


PARIS SKIRT CO. 
129 Viaduct Cleveland, Ohio 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


: Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 

MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 





To sell our 
handsome 
Petticoats 





















Delightful after Bathing. A Luxury after Shaving 


A positive relief for Priekly Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn, and all afflictions of the skin. Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 
a little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless sub- 
stitutes, but there is a reason for it. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 2& cts. 


(Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 887 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 





Beautiful Skin 


makes even the plain- 
est face attractive. In 


OlivilO 


(Pronounced, Olive-eye-lo) 


Soap 
are combined with purest 
olive oil, lanolin and cocoa 
butter, those emollient 
herbal extracts which soft- 
en and beautify the skin. 


Keeps the Skin 
Fresh and Youthful 


and is the ideal shampoo. 
10c the Cake 
at all dealers, or by mail. 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., Chicago 





The E-Z Waist is made of yielding elastic material. 
The straps are of knit fabrics. The buttons are sewed 
to these straps, which being elastic yield to pulls, so 
that the buttons cannot come off. Boys’ and girls’ 
waists are different—as they should be. Each is 
Strongest where the strain comes. 

~u cannot get E-Z Waists of your dealer, send 
25 Centa for a sample waist. 


* Room to Grow In,” a book for mothers, FREE. 


THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY 
104 Kingston Street, Boston 











Baby’s Comfort 
Mother’s Joy 


The Aeme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender is light,loose and 
elastic, and obviates the ne- 
cessity of binding the diaper 
tightly around the baby's 
pe at the same time, 
holds it well up; while its 

elasticity allows the baby 

free use of its limbs. It is 
thoroughly washable and 
never wears out. 

The Aeme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender takes all pressure 
off the child’s hips while its 
bones are soft and compres- 
sible, thereby allowing 
proper development. It is 
endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, a few of whom are: 
An Reiche, Dr. Robt. 
- mr . Wilson and Dr. John B. 
aes! § Hart. Forsale at Dip Goods 

Stores, or send 25 cents to 
EK & TILLARD, 88 Leonard Street, New York 














FREE SAMPLE CAN 


=. OF DR. F. W. LANGE’S 


Lactated Tissue Food 


The blood and muscle builder for babe, convales- 
cent or athlete. Excels fresh milk forhousehold use. 
of your grocer or druggist with request to the 
____—sPackawanna Dairy Company, Scranton, Pa. 






Send name 























THE LADIES’ 


Simple Playthings 
for Children 








& mf OTHERS 
occupy and amuse will find a wealth of 
material for that purpose in the gifts and 


who have little children to 


> occupations used in the kindergarten, 

even if they have neither the time nor the 

knowledge necessary to utilize them for systematic 
instruction. 

All children like to string beads, and a fascinating 
variety may be procured at small cost. Round, 
square and cylindrical ones of all colors may be had 
at four cents a dozen. If fine wire is used to string 
them they may be shaped into a variety of patterns, 
and with two threads elaborate designs may be 
made. Besides glass beads there are large and small 
wooden beads in six different colors which cost forty 
cents a gross. 

Paper cutting is another fascinating occupation to 
children, who all love to wield the scissors. Colored 
papers — red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet and 
white—five inches square, on purpose for cutting, 
cost fifieen cents a hundred. Large sheets of silver 
and gilt paper are five cents each. For twenty-five 
cents a little book called ‘‘ Paper and Scissors in the 
Schoolroom "’ may be purchased. It has many illus- 
trations, and explains exactly how to fold and cut 
papers to obtain the best results, 
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ERFORATED sewing-cards for outline embroid- 
ery will furnish employment for busy fingers for 
many an otherwise idle moment. The designs are 
extremely varied, from the simplest forms to quite 
elaborate pictures. They are worked in embroidery 
silk or colored thread made for the purpose with 
blunt-pointed needles having long eyes. 

The smallest-sized cards cost thirty-five cents a 
hundred, the largest a dollar, and there are two 
sizes between. 

A dozen spools of silk may be had for seventy 
cents, and a dozen spools of cotton for sixty cents, 
there being much more of the cotton than of the 
silk. Split zephyr wool is sometimes used, and this 
costs ten cents a skein. Twenty-five needles are 
sold for ten cents. 

Older children may perforate their own designs. 
Squares of cardboard or Bristol-board are ruled in 
squares so that the design may easily be copied on 
them and then pricked in with a perforating needle. 
This, with a pricking-cushion made of fine, heavy 
felt, may be purchased for twenty cents. Fifty 
squares of cardboard cost twenty-five cents, and 
tweity-five sheets of Bristol-board, fifteen cents. 
Both may be had either white or tinted. 

Bible sewing-cards have pictures outlined on them, 
taken principally from the history of the Jews or 
Old Testament scenes. Pricking these ready for 
sewing is an occupation for Sunday afternoon while 
the mother reads the stories connected with them. 

Cards printed in color may be obtained for forty 
cents «a dozen, so that the little artist will have no 
difficulty whatever in choosing a correct combination 
of tints in working the design. 
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RAWING-BOOKS and separate sheets of draw- 
ing-paper, ruled or dotted in squares from a 
quarter to half an inch, may be procured, on which 
any simple picture is easily copied. Slates ruled 
with permanent lines in the same way cost twenty 
cents each. 

Colored lead pencils in twenty-three different 
colors and shades of color may be obtained at ten 
cents for half a dozen. Slate pencils are made in 
red, yellow and blue, and cost two cents each. 

Stencils, in which the outline of the picture is cut 
so the child, by laying it on the paper or slate, may 
mark through the perforations and reproduce the 
subject accurately, cost twenty-five cents for a box 
of twenty stencils, with a stock of practice drawing- 
paper included, 

Cards are sold with outlines of familiar objects in 
which are large perforations through which dots 
may be made on paper or slate as a guide, and the 
picture drawn afterward. 

Drawing copies on cards, with instructions for 
use, may be purchased for fifteen cents a set. There 
are more than a hundred drawings in each set. 

Color work may be varied by the use of chalk 
crayons, which are made in red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet, and several shades of brown and 
gray. They cost about fifteen cents a dozen and 
may be used on drawing-paper as well as on a black- 
board. A_ little book called ‘Color in the 
Kindergarten,”’ price twenty-five cents, will give 
the mother many useful hints. 

Colored pencils and crayons lead naturally to 
painting. A small outfit for beginners, consisting of 
a mixing palette with seven depressions in it for dif- 
ferent colors, filled with semi-moist paint, and a 
good brush with handle, may be had for fifteen cents. 

Aset of copies seven inches by ten in size, in colors, 
containing twelve subjects, costs fifty ceuts. A dozen 
cards with the same pictures outlined on them ready 
to be colored are fifteen cents. 
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ARQUETRY is an amusement in color work that 
may please children who do not care for 
drawing or painting. 

Paper of eighteen different colors and tints is accu- 
rately cut by machinery into different shapes, oblong 
and round, squares and circles. ‘These are pasted on 
a flat surface in different designs, as Greek borders, 
geometrical forms, or anything that may be made by 
a combination of straight lines. They cost about 
fifteen ceuts for a thousand pieces. 

Mounting sheets of white Bristol-board, ruled in 
one-inch squares and perforated at one end, so they 
may be tied together when done, cost ten cents a 
dozen. The ruling makes it easy to copy a design. 
A tube of library paste and a camel’s-hair brush may 
be used with the ungummed papers. 

Clay modeling is a most fascinating occupation for 
children, appealing as it does directly to the primal 
instinct which finds expression in mud pies. The 
material is easily obtainable either in a five-pound 
brick of artists’ dry clay, costing twenty-five cents, 
or in a very finely powdered clay flour. This is 
packed in dust-tight boxes and is sold at the same 
price as the bricks. Two wooden modeling spatules 
may be had for five cents. ‘‘Clay Modeling in the 
Schoolroom,” price twenty-five cents, contains the 
most minute directions for this work. 
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3LACHE | 
. FACE POWDER; 


and culture ; beautifies the complexion and 
makes the skin soft and delicate. 
absolutely harmless. 
flesh, white, pink and cream tints, 
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everywhere by ladies of refinement 


It is 
It is made in 


suitable for either blondes or bru- 

nettes; an absolute essential to 
the well-groomed woman. For 

over thirty years the standard 
toilet powder. Price 50 cents 
per box. From all drug- 
gists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & Co. 
125 Kingston Street, Boston 











A thoroughly practical, 


silk or twist, and does the same style 
machine. 


wherever you go. 
you will want one of these. 


followed, 





money order, 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 








Serviceable Hand 
Sewing Machine 


AUTOMATIC TENSION, 
machine, with stitch and feed regulators. Usesany kind of thread, 


Weighs but 2% pounds; is zo/ a toy, but can be 


Fastened to Your Recking Chair 


on the piazza or lawn, ‘or faken in your work basket 
kiven if you have a large machine 


Simple, Effective, Economical and Labor-Saving 


Every machine guaranteed if directions are 
Thousands now in use, 


Ask your dealer for the “Smith & Egge.” If he hasn't 
it send @2 by registered letter, postal or express 
Information on request. 


MANUFACTURED BY A 
SMITH & EGGE MFG.CO., Bridgeport, Conn. \ 


Delivered Free o> Baseivt 


An re 
U.8. 










chain-stitch 


work as a full-sized 















Simple and Secure 


Will not tear waist or skirt. 
Belt and four patent hooks, 
Stamps 


5 Cents will do 


THE P. & L. COMPANY, 76 Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Incandescent Gasoline Lights 
MOST LIGHT -— 100-candle-power from 
each lamp. LEAST COST —three cents 
per week per lamp for average use; fixtures, 
all kinds and styles, from $3.50 up. GREAT- 
EST CONVENIENCE —use gasoline, with 
any good incandescent mantle. SLIGHTEST 
BOTHER—no wicks, no wires; hang from 
a hook, or stand on table. For 
HOUSES, HALLS, HOMES. \ 
Send for “a 
catalogue to 


CANTON - 
INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
Box 0, Canton, Ohio 














N 16 colors our free book shows 


“THE FAMOUS 
MARYLAND” CARPETS, WALL PAPEK, ART 
SQUARES, RUGS, DRAPERIES, FRAMED PICTURES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTS, SEWING MACHINES AND 
SPECIALTIES IN UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. These 
lithographed plates enable you to make an accurate 
selection. 826 designs are shown, and Mill prices are 
considerably below retail prices. 


Carpets sewed free, wadded lining fur- 
nished without charge and freight 
prepaid on all the above goods. 

Our General Catalogue costs $1.25 to ro and mail, quotes 


prices on everything to Eat, Use and Wear. Sent to you 
for 10c., whieh 10 you deduct from first order of $1.00, 


Address this way: 
JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 
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| SHELDON’S GARMENT SUPPORTER 
and HYGIENIC BELT 


Requires no sewing. The belt is braid and non-rusting sheet 
aluminum. Skirt and waist are held firmly to the belt by patent 
= as ip Se *S a as safety pin hooks. ht dis- 
tributes the weight of the 
garments. Specially adupt- 
for henvy tailor-made 
garments. Holdsa Skirt 10 
Pounds as easily as a lawn 
skirt. The oniy one ce- 
vised by a mocliste, who 
knows what is required to 
make such a device prac- 
Hi tical. The only supporter 
————— that can be worn with or 
without corset. Price by mail, 24e. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. AGENTS WANTED. 
SHELDON GARMENT SUPPORTER CO. 
1150 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

























A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


18 FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water iustant/y 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline, Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 
W. J. ADAM, Jollet, Lil. 
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NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet! 
: 

















A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off rgsed feet, attach Racine 

Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, an 
have a pair of hose as good § 
as new. Cost only 10¢ Be 
anda few moments’ time. & 

Racine Feet come in cot- % 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or = 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; ¢ 


you 


prepaid. . 

Booklet, “The Stockinette @ 
Stitch,” tells everything. 

Sent free, Agents aan § 


* H. S. BLAKE & CO., Department B, Racine, Wis. 
PEBELEMAMMAALDEAM, LMM LEME AME 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents, 
A large illustrat booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and fntane, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 















DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


17th 


year 


Years a Stammerer’’ 
Dr. F. B. Winston, of Valley Seminary, Waynesboro, 
Va., writes: “1 was a severe stammerer from my youth. 
I have been cured six years, by Dr. E. S. Johnston, after 
stammering 50 years."' Write at once for 61-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1083 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Rounder and President. 











Lace Paper Doilies 


For Ice Cream, Bread, Cake and Salad 
Plates. Fine for Receptions, Dinners, 
Parties, etc. Saves Linen, Work and 
Worry. 
Neat, Nice, Novel 

Ask your dealer for “ Milwaukee" 
Lace Paper Doilies, and if he cannot 
supply you send his name and 10c, 
for package of samples of various sizes. 
100 6-in. Doilies, round and square, 60c. 


prepaid. MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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$200,000 behind a guarantee for five years’ 
wear. 
Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint bil's. 
Warranted more durable than white lead. 
Is not ready-mixed or patent paint. 
Is made such g , old-fashioned ma- 
terial as the best painters use. 
Is ground thick — very thick. 
Requires the addition of a gallon of linseed 
oil to each gallon. 
Is pure, linseed oil paint. 


You mix it your- 
self and know. 


COMMA 
wee 


Is most durable paint made. 

Linseed oil makes durability. 

Does not chalk like lead does. 

‘There are no acids in it to dissolve the oil. 

Will not crack, peel, blister or chip for five 
years. Cash refunded if it does. 

Is legally guaranteed. Have your own 
lawyer write the guarantee if you don’t like 
ours. 

The great common-sense paint. Costs less 
wears longer, and gives better general 
= than any other paint or white 
lead. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





Dress 
Your House 
as You 
Would Dress 
Yourself 


in a neat, stylish and 
attractive manner. 


You 


can do this by using 


SATSUMA Bo", 


(White, 





at the same cost as ordinary paint. 
black and 18 beautiful tints.) 


The Walls, Woodwork and 
Old Furniture 
dressed in Satsuma Interior Enamels gives the 
room a delicate and finished appearance. 
Send for our Free Color Card and booklet, 
“How to Refurnish the Home Without 
Buying New Furniture.” All good dealers 
haudle them; if yours does not write us. 
HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. COMPANY 
Makers of Hest Prepared Paint and Kallway White Lead 
Established 1851. Department C, Chicago, Ill, 








Need It ? 
Buy It. 


Money back if you want it. 
‘The need of an air-tight, 
fire-proof vessel for hold- 
ing temporarily garbage and 
ashes, and not too heavy 
for a maid to carry, has re- 





™ ee sulted in 
Witt’s Corrugated Pail 
(Smaller than Witt’s Corrugated Can.) . 


Useful as an ordinary bucket, but better, stronger, 
safer and more economical, for servants, janitors, 
stablemen, etc. Made of corrugated steel galvanized. 
‘Two sizes: 5 gallon, 11 x 13 inches, $1.00; 7 gallon, 
13 x 13 inches, $1.25, delivered to any express com- 
pany, if your dealer hasu’t them. If not on sale in 
your town there is a way for you to get a pail free. 
Please write for booklet (free). 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, 0. 























Don’t tie the top of your jelly 

and preserve jars in the ok|-fash- 

ioned way. Seal them by the 

new, quick, absolutely sure 

way—by a thin coating of 
pure,refined Paraffine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid proof. 
Easily applied. Useful in 
a dozen other ways about 
the house. Full directions 

with each pound cake. 

Sold everywhere. 

ade by ETANDARD OIL CO. 


Bye ares ett 


The Ideal Steam Cooker _ 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuei Bills One-half 
Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in 
canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. LAO peers special prices 
on coppaned nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
satis and prepay express. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Rox 10, Toledo, Ohie 
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L HELPS 


4 KOR 
ROD 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
All corvespondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mati, 





Parepa Rosa died in England on January 21, 1874. 


Euclid, the Greek Geometer, wrote two musical | 


treatises. 


“ The Sword of Ferrara” is a fine barytone song by 
Frederick Field Bullard. 


Paganini, the Violinist, died May 27, 1840, at Nice. 
He never played in the United States. 


The Tenor Solo, “ Yes, let me like a soldier die,”’ 
is from Wallace's opera of “ Maritana."’ 


Lilian Blauvelt was at one time solo soprano of 
Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, New York. 


“La Belle Helene” is a light opera by Offenbach, 
The subject of its libretto is Helen of Troy. 


“The Songs of Father Goose” is a particularly | 


clever book of nonsense songs suitable for children. 


Rinisky Korsokoff, the composer, was born in 
Russia on May 9, 1844. He resides at St. Petersburg. 


Franz Schubert's Known Songs for solo voice with 
pianoforte accompaniment uumber six hundred and 
three. 


Music in “Ben Hur.” The incidental music to the 
play of * Ben Hur’ was written by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley. 





Walter Damrosch is three years vounger than his | 


brother Frank. 
in 1862. 


Ludwig Philipp Scharwenka has a brother, Fr:inz 
Xaver Scharwenka, who is also famous as a pianist 
and composer. 


He was born at Breslau, in Silesia, 


“My Country, ’tis of Thee,” was first sung at a | 


children’s celebration in the Park Street Church in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Abbreviation Op. 3 (opus 3) after any musical 
composition means that the work is the third pub- 
lished work of that composer, 


Victor Herbert is a grandson of Samuel Lover, the 
famous Irish novelist. He is now the conductor of 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 


An Opera is a Drama, either tragic or comic, sung 
throughout, with appropriate scenery and acting, to 
the accompaniment of an orchestra, 


Albani, La Grange and Campanini were all pupils 
of Francesco Lamperti, of Milan. ‘The latter should 
not be confused with M. G. B. Lamperti. 


The Cradle Song by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, be- 
ginning ‘“‘ Ere the moon begins to rise,”’ has been 
given a musical setting by Reginald de Koven. 


Eugene Cowles, the singer, has written several 
songs. Among themare “ The Mouk,’’ “ Forgotten,” 
“To Her” and “When Stars are in the Quiet 
Skies.”’ 





“Foxy Quiller,” an operetta, music by Reginald | 


de Koven, with libretto by Harry B. Smith, is a bur- 
lesque of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” Conan Doyle's famous 
detective. 


“La Maschere,” Mascagni's latest opera, was 
produced simultaneously at Rome, Venice, Turin, 
Naples, Genoa, Verona and Milan on the evening of 
January 17, 1901. 

Clara Clemens, the daughter of Mark Twain, 
made her American début at a concert in Washington, 
D. C., on the afternoon of January 22, 1901. She has 
a mezzo-soprano voice. 


An Ordinary Tenor Voice ranges from about A 
natural in the bass clef to the A or B above middle 
C. Tenors are judged by the quality rather than bv 
the range of their voices. 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes is a delightful 
book of story and song for children. The rhymes 
are from Mother Goose and are set to charming 
melodies with simple accompaniments. 


The Musical Art Society of New York is a body of 
trained singers formed for the purpose of performing 





choral works of the old Italian and Netherland | 


schools. The society is led by Frank Damrosch. 


Guy d’Hardelot is the professional name of Mrs. 
Helen Rhodes. She resides in London. Her first 
success as a composer was the song ‘‘Sans Toi.” 
Mrs. Rhodes was born in Pas de Calais, France. 
She married an Englishman. 


When to Begin Studying Music. The earliest age 
at which one can commence the study of any musical 
instrument, piano or otherwise, is the best time to 
begin, as the muscles of the hands and arms are then 
more pliable and more easily directed. 


“The Pirates of Penzance,” words by W. S. Gilbert 


and music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was first produced | 


at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York City, on 
December 31, 1879. It had its first English perform- 
ance in London on April 3, 1880. 


. “*King Charles,"" Maud Valerie White's solo, is 
written for a barytone voice. C. Villiers Stanford 
has written music to Robert Browning’s three 
“Cavalier Songs”: ‘‘ Marching Along,’’ “ King 
Charles,’’ ‘‘ Boot, Saddle, to Horse and Away.”’ 


Sir Arthur Sullivan was of Irish descent on his 
father’s side and of Italian on his mother’s. He was 
born in England on May 13, 1842, and died there 
November 22, 1900. His first musical composition, 
an anthem, was written when he was eight years old. 


Many of the Sore Throats of Singers are traceable 
to a disordered digestion, so close is the relation 
between stomach and throat. Therefore the common- 
sense diet of a singer consists of such foods as agree 
with him or her. On general principles of hygiene 
ices and rich foods should be avoided. 


A Teacher of Piano, violin, voice culture or any 
other branch of music in a musical conservatory 
would be required to give satisfactory evidence of 
her knowledge of the rudiments and technique of 
the subject she proposes to teach, and should have 
also some knowledge of harmony, thoroughbass, 
counterpoint and composition. She should also be 
able to answer intelligently any reasonable questions 
in the special line of work she desires to undertake. 
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A SHORT CUT 


to a thoroughly satisfying breakfast and to improved health — Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 
It is not mushy when properly cooked ; richest in protein and phosphates. “All of the wheat but the 
overcoat.” Can be made into a variety of dainty dishes. 


Send your name and address at once, and we will send you free, our beautifully illustrated 
Pettijohn Booklet. Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. P, Chicago, Ill. 


gy ~~, COLONIAL SPIRITS 


(TRADE-MARK) 






















: Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 
and clear as crystal. 


It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and 
coffee urns, etc. 


It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 


It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage pur- 
poses. It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper 
in neatly labeled bottles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 
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_.’ BERRY BROTHERS «imitea), Detroit 

















9COA 
CHOCOLATE: 


SOLD AT OUR STORES 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 




















Paterson Parchment Paper 


has “caught on.” Housekeepers all over the country are now using it. They 
have found it so great a convenience they would not be without it. They have 
found that this paper wrapped around meat or fish prevents their tainting; 
that it keeps butter and cheese fresh by keeping the air away from them. For 
preserving, 1oasting or baking it fulfils a want that it has created. Every good 
cook should have it. It is also used for washing dishes or cleaning windows, 
polishing furniture or pianos, It has many other uses. 
One roll, containing about 200 yards, sent with neat attachment to your 
nearest express office on receipt of $1.00, charges paid 


Our Booklet fully explains the many uses of Paterson Parcliment Paper. 
Samples and Booklet seut free on request. Address: 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 27 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J. 








CASH FOR 


Old Gold and Silver 


Send your Old Gold Jewelry, Watches, 
Diamonds and Solid Silverware by regis- 
tered mail or express and get full cash 
value by return post. Articles returned 
prepaid, if amount sent is not satisfactory. 


Standard Gold and Silver Refinery 
57 Washington S8t., Chicago 


| WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR FOR $3.00 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


Can be worn on both sides. Easily kept clean, 
and warranted to wear. Made in all colors 
and sizes, and sent express prepaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Illustrated cata- 
logue sent free on application. 

SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Rourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


No Householder Can Afford to Pass This Offer 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship our wheels anywhere on approval 
without a cent deposit and allow 10 days free 
trial. You take absolutely no risk in 
ordering from us. 


IOrMODELS $10 to $18 
4 GOMODELS $7 to $12 
1000 SECOND-HAND WHEELS, 


B all makes and models, good as new, #8 to 
@8. Great factory cleaning sale at half 
Suactory cost. 





Boox B’i'e 












. 
Ironing Easy 
GEM Ironing Machine | 
y Heated by gas or gasoline — 
1% cents per hour. 10 hours’ 
work in 1 hour. Especially 
designed for families anc hotels. 
Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet, ‘* Modern Methods in 
Ironing.” 


Domestic Mangle Co., Box E, Racine, Wis. 
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We make and sell the . hetrand catalogs to dlstribuie. You can 

. ma 4 w asou vent. Write 

very best beds, cribs and at py tp and rae Offer. 
bedding. Yo ur mone y re- MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 129 M, Chicago 





funded if you are not satisfied. 


Address for details, BAaRcALO & BoLt Mre. Co., 
144 Kentucky Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RUGS oF four OLD CARPETS 


SEND FOR 
PRICE 


: IN From smoke pipes can be util- 

rhe - LIST ized to warm upstairs rooms at 

* ‘ ss S one-tenth the price usually paid 
a for heat. Illus. booklet Free. 

Allen Rug Weaving Co., 426 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N.Y. ROSS RADIATOR C€O., Newburgh, . ¥- 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F, A. STALLMAN 
41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 







































a SPICY Things 


<=Ts are good or bad 
— wholesome or 
not—good to taste or not, 
according to the spice. 


Tone's 
Spices 


are a_ revelation. 
They “‘do” things 
better with so much 
less spice. The fla- 
vor-retaining pack- 
age keeps all the 
strength; and the 
flavor is—just spice. 


“(ALMOST ALL BULK SPICES ARE 
DANGEROUSLY ADULTERATE: 


We want you to try Tone’s Spices. Send us 
your grocer’s name, and if he doesn’t sell them 
we will send you a free sample; ey to try 
two or three recipes in Mrs. Hiller’s booklet, 
‘*Tone’s Spicy Talks L,” which we also send 
free. The book contains Mrs. Hiller’s famous 
$150 gingerbread recipe. 

‘one’s Spices are 
the standard in the 
Pure Food States. 

Write to-day. 

Any kind of spices, 
always10c., in flavor- 
retaining package. 
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TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, lowa 
































$2.00 
Delivered 


(i1 in, Diameter) 


Dresses 
the Bed 


and gives that chic finish 


It is light, easily handled, 
strong beyond belief. Made of 
corrugated board (smooth out- 
side) with solid ends; never 
loses shape, never wears out. A metal 
loop in the end permits the “ sunburst”’ 
or the gathered effect. 


WE WANT YOU TO TRY ONE 


Aimost every good dealer, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, has them; if your local dealer cannot supply 
you, write us, stating width of bed, enclose express 
or money order for $2.00; we will ship an Acme 
Rolland pay charges tu any express point on or east 
of Mississippi River. Money back if you want it. 








Our handsome book, “ Dainty Bedrooms,” tells all 
about it. Mailed free on request. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water St., Sandusky, 0 
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The Original 
and Genuine 
Worcestershire 


Imitations 


Butlers in the best families and all 
first-class cooks can tell you that 
soups, fish, meats, gravy, game, 
salads and. many other dishes are 
given an appetizing relish if fla- 
vored with Lea & Perrins’ sauce. 


mantle Wbrrend 


John Duncan's Sons—AGENTS. New New York. 


a the best varieties, six portions, for ten cents. Sold by 
® > pe Sample can and booklet for six cents in stamps. 
an Camp Packing ('o,, 202 Kentneky Av.. Indianapolis, Ind. 








| napkins. 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 











All correspondents who 


inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


A Substitute for a Hair Pillow may be made by 
slipping a newspaper between the pillow-case and 


| the feather pillow. 


Dining-Room Chairs should correspond in color 
with the other furniture in the room. Since the 
woodwork has been stained cherry-color that would 
be a good color for the chairs, provided the table, 
sideboard, etc., correspond. 


Washing Floors with Carbolic-Acid Water. There 
is no danger of staining the boards brown with acid 
so strongly diluted as that which is used for this pur- 
pose. One should rarely use more than an ounce of 
the crystals to three pints of water. 


Soiled Window Shades. Clean soiled window 
shades by rubbing with stale bread or fuller’s earth. 
Fasten a cord in the centre of the bottom of each 
shade. This will obviate the necessity of touching 
the curtain itself whenever you are raising or low- 
ering it. 


Polish for Furniture. For ordinary use the best 
polish for furniture is a mixture of equal quantities of 
turpentine and paraffin oil. This should be rubbed 
on with a woolen cloth, the surface being polished 
with a soft woolen cloth and finally with a piece of 
soft linen. 


Paraffin for the Laundry. Paraffin wax is often 
used in starch to give it added lustre and to make the 
work of ironing easier. Kerosene oil is sometimes 
used in washing. In English laundry-books this oil 
is always spoken of as paraffin. Perhaps it is to this 
that you refer. 


Eggs of Insects and Insecticides. The substances 
used to kill various insects do not, as a rule, destroy 
the eggs. There is, however, no doubt that the 
insects hatched from eggs which have come in con- 
tact with a strong insecticide have but little vitality. 
Use the insecticide a second time from three to six 
days after the first treatment. 


Smoked Walls and Ceiling. I have found that stale 
bread is about as simple and effective as any agent 
for cleaning smoke-stains on walls and ceiling. Rub 
the soiled places with such bread, changing as fast as 
the bread becomes dirty. If this treatment does not 
remove all the stains cover the surface with a thiu 
paste of fuller’s earth and water. Brush this off at 
the end of forty-eight hours. Possibly a second 
treatment may be necessary. 


Washing Sheepskin Rugs. Make a strong suds 
with white soap; to each gallon of suds add one 
tablespoonful of borax dissolved in half a pint of 
boiling water. When the suds is tepid put in the rug 
and let it soak for half an hour or more. Wash well; 
then wash in a weaker suds and rinse in cold water to 
which a very little soap has been added. Press out 
the water and hang the rug in the shade to dry. 
When it is half dry rub it between the hands, This 
will soften it. 


Oil-Finished Woodwork may be cleaned in various 
ways. If only slightly soiled rub with a cloth wet 
with a mixture of turpentine and paraffin oil — one- 
fourth oil and three-fourths turpentine. Or, it may 
be cleaned with kerosene oil or crude petroleum. If 
the odor of turpentine is objectionable strong vinegar 
may be substituted. After the cleaning is finished 
the surface should rest for an hour or more, and then 
it should be rubbed hard and very thoroughly with 
soft woolen cloths. 


Plumbing is Easily Clogged. Thereare three things 
that are particularly bad for plumbing: lint, hair and 
grease. Do not use cleaning-cloths or dishcloths 
after they become so worn that they shed lint. Be 
careful not to have grease poured into the kitchen 
sink. Once a month, at least, pour two quarts or 
more of strong, hot lye into the kitchen sink, first 
having made the pipes hot by a generous flushing 
with hot water. After waiting ten minutes follow 
the lye with a plentiful supply of hot water. Use 
a pound of sal-soda or a pound can of potash in 
making the lye. 


Hemming and Marking House Linens. Tablecloths 
and napkins are made with narrow hems, Baste 
the hem and hold it when sewing in the position for 
“overseaming’’ or ‘‘overcasting,’’ which insures 
the stitches running parallel with the threads of the 
linen and making them almost invisible. Tablecloths 
are now marked in the corners diagonally opposite, 
and for a cloth two yards square about thirty-six 
inches toward the centre from the corner. This 
distance varies with the size of the cloth, the idea 
being that the marking rests on the corner of 
the table. The entwined letters, long and narrow, 
running diagonally, are preferred, the sizes being 
from three to five inches long for tablecloths, and 
from three-quarters of an inch to two inches for 
Sheets are hemstitched and the letters 
placed just above the hems and in the centre. Ex- 
actly the same styles of letters which are used on 
the table-linen would be just as suitable for the 


| bed-linen. 


Teachers of Domestic Science. There are many 
schools all over the country where a young woman 
can fit herself for this profession. All the schools 
require that the entering pupil be a graduate of a 
high school or shall have had an equivalent training. 
The course at the best schools covers two years or 
longer. Sometimes a college graduate will do the 
work in one year, but even with her previous train- 
ing this is hard work. Here is a list of subjects 
studied in a two years’ course in one of the best 
schools in the country: Drawing, physics, chemistry, 


biology, household science, emergencies, home nurs- 


ing and hygiene, public hygiene, psychology, history 
of education, normal methods, cookery, sewing, 
laundry work. Write to the various schools for 


catalogues, which will give all the details as to time, 


work and cost of the course. Do not be tempted to 


| try half training; every year the standard is higher, 


and the woman who would do good work and win the 
greatest possible success must be upto the demand 
of the times. 


Wrought-lron Articles may be kept clean and bright 
by rubbing with a cloth wet with sweet oil; then 
polishing witha dry flannel. 


Where to Get Gloves Dyed. Nearly all the clean- 
ing and dyeing establishments dye gloves. Glove 
manufacturers do this work. The cost is about ten 
cents a pair. 


Colored-Bordered Towels and Table Linen should 
not be washed nor boiled with a strong alkaline soap 
nor with any of the washing powders. All these 
substances start the colors. 


Moth Essence is made by mixing together one 
quart of alcohol, one ounce each of carbolic acid 
crystals and camphor, a quarter of an ounce each of 
oil of cedar and oil of eucalyptus. Keep the bottle 
well corked, Put some of the liquid in an atomizer 
and spray the places where the moths appear. 


lroning Made Easy. Dry the starched articles per- 
fectly, then dip them in a pail of boiling water and 
pass them through the wringer twice. They may 
then be ironed at once, or they may be rolled upina 
dry cloth. The fabric may be ironed with greater 
ease after being dampened in this way than when 
sprinkled in the usual manner. 


Stain on a Waxed Floor. Wipe the spot with 
turpentine to remove the wax, then pour a little of a 
strong solution of oxalic acid on the stain and let 
the acid remain until the stain disappears. It may 
require more than one application of theacid. Wipe 
dry and wax. If the wood has been colored the 
color must be restored before the wax is applied, as 
the acid not only takes out the stain, but the coloring 
matter also, 


Styles in Carpets are Varied. Almost all the best 
qualities of carpetings are made to have a rug effect. 
The patterns are small and the colors well blended. 
Some of these carpets are two, three and four yards 
wide. They often come in solid colors. These wide 
carpets cost from three dollars to ten and twelve 
dollars a yard. Many of the new carpets have a soft, 
mossy, green ground, through which run the designs 
—rosebuds, vines, etc. They are exceedingly soft 
and restful. 


Sunburn Remedy. Before going to the country 
have the druggist put the fullowing ingredients into 
a large bottle: One pint and a half of orange-flower 
water, half a pint of elder-flower water, two fluid 
ounces of tincture benzoin, half a fluid ounce of 
cologne water, four grains of camphor, sixty grains 
of ferrous sulphate, a quarter of an ounce of citric 
acid. Keep a small bottle of this mixture on your 
dressing-table and rub it on the hands and face 
night and morning. Shake the bottle well before 
using the contents. 


To Oil Plaster Casts. For an ivory tint dissolve 
white beeswax the size of an English walnut and 
beat into it one gill of olive oil; apply this to the 
cast with a brush and when dry polish with a piece 
of chamois leather. Apply again and when dry 
polish. ‘The oftener the plaster is treated in this way 
the more beautiful the finish will be. If a darker 
shade is desired use boiled linseed oil and yellow 
beeswax. The oil may be tinted with any color you 
wish. The wax may be omitted. The casts may be 


soaked in the oil for a day or more, but they must be | 


kept in a dry place for a long time to dry them and 
to allow the odor of the oil to pass off. 


Explosions in Kerosene Lamps and Stoves. A cer- 
tain amount of inflammable vapor is given off from 
kerosene oil. The lower the grade of oil the greater 
the quantity of vapor. If the reservoir in the lamp 
or stove has stood partially filled for many hours 
the space that is not filled with oil may become filled 
with vapor, When the lamp is lighted a gust of air 
may carry the flame down to this inflammable gas 
and an explosion is the result. The safeguards are: 
Purchase the best quality of oil, trim and fill the 
lamp every day, and do not burn the lamp until 
practically all the oil is exhausted, There is also 
danger of explosion when the wick is not large 
enough to fill the burner. 


To Renovate Crape. A large piece of black crape 
or a veil will require great care that it may not be 
drawn out of shape. Tack several thicknesses of dark 
flannel smoothly and firmly on a board. Spread on 
this board as much of the crape as will lie smoothly. 
Pin the edges to the flannel. Wring a large crash 
towel out of water, being careful not to make it too 
dry, and spread it over the crape. 
three very hot irons; go over the towel with an iron, 
being careful not to let the weight rest on the crape. 
Change the iron as often as it is necessary to have it 
very hot to produce steam. When one part of the 
crape is finished move it along and treat the next 
section in the same manner, pinning and covering 
with the wet towel as before. When every part has 
been steamed lay the crape on a flat surface and in 
a dry atmosphere for ten or twelve hours. When 
perfectly dry it will be ready to use. 


Saxony Wool Articles may be Cleaned in three 
ways. Spread the article on a clean sheet and 
sprinkle it thickly with powdered starch. Fold it in 
the sheet and put away for a week or more. At the 
end of that time take out and rub gently between the 
palms of the hands, shake out the starch and wipe | 
with a soft cloth. Let the article soak for an hour 
in a bowl of naphtha, then squeeze and sop it to get 
out the dirt. Rinse in a second bowl of naphtha. 
Pull into shape and hang in the air. 
remain in the bowl until all the dirt has settled. It 
can then be returned to the can. When using 
naphtha do the work in a room away from fire and 
lights, and keep the windows open. Or the article 


‘may be washed if the washing be done carefully. 


Make a strong suds of white or Castile soap, and to 
every gallon of suds add one tablespoonful of borax 
dissolved in boiling water. Let the article soak in 
this for fifteen or twenty minutes, then sop and 
squeeze, and finally squeeze out all the water. Put 
into a second suds and treat in the same manner. 
Then rinse in water in which there is a suggestion of 
soap. Press out all the water and hang out to dry, 
drawing into shape as it dries. The three waters 
must be of the same temperature. 











Have two or | 


Only a Tip 


Let the naphtha | 
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IN CASH | 


POO PRIZES 


For the best receipts for desserts and delicacies 
made with “ Roberts’ Cream of Ckwcolate,” and 
divided among fifty-eight persons, as follows: 


1 Prize . $100 
2Prizes . 50 
4Prizes . 25 
53 Prizes. 3055 


The judges on 
awards will be three 
of the best-known 
cooking authorities 
in America, 


Checks Mailed to 
Winners 
December Ist 


All desserts made in testing receipts submitted 
will be sold, and the proceeds donated to some 
charity named by the judges. Ali receipts must 
be in by November Ist. 


Cream of Chocolate 


Is a new and delicious preparation of CHOCOLATE, 
PuKE CKEAM AND SuGak, blended into a powder 
in correct proportions, 
For drinking simply add hot water. 
tious and Invigorating, and Delicate. 
Full instructions mailed on receipt of your 
grocer’s name and two-cent stamp for postage. 


L.A. ROBERTS & CO., Danvers, Mass. 








It is Nutri- 

















Makes a floor 
It is proof against scratches and water 


Our booklet, “ FLOOR PLAN,” giving full information 
as to how to finish and care for floors, SENT FREE. 


PRATT vd LAMBERT 


perfect 


New York Factory: Long Island 


y- Chicago Factory : 368-378 26th St- 
see haecon 111-40 tienen oe 














But it will newer break globes, 
waste gas or clog up. Pro- 
duces a perfect round flame 
and gives a brilliant light. 
It fits any burner and being 
made of aluminum \asts for- 
ever. Sample on receipt of 
three 2c. stamps. Booklet 
| free, showing latest styles in 
gas fixtures, etc. Agents Wanted. 


_ THE H. C. SCHROEDER CO., 70 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KNOX'S CELATINE 


mixed with fresh fruit makes 
a delightful and simple 


tions in niy book of seventy 
x —. Desserts for 
Dainty . which I 
will wast PREE if you will 
send your "s name or 





per dozen 








and full 2-quart pack- 
age (two for 25c.) which will 
make two wy 4 half gal- 
lon) of jelly contains 
pink colae tex y.§ desserts. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
Av.,Johnstown,¥.Y. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Must Be Well Fed. 


A well-nourished child is a bright child, 
while dull or backward children are usu- 
ally poorly nourished, caused either by 
their inability to digest what they eat, or 
lack of proper food. This may be avoid- 
ed, and you will be surprised what a 
good wholesome broth or beef tea served 
with breakfast and luncheon will do for 
a child in school if it is made with 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


—a valuable appetizer and a strengthen- 
ing food, no trouble to prepare. It may 
be used with cereals, eggs, vegetables, 
etc. ‘Culinary Wrinkles,’’ sent free on 
request, tells how to use Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. Sold by all druggists or 
grocers, or postpaid on receipt of 50 cts. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
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Turbot. We do not have turbot in this country. 
People serving “turbot” really use some white fish. 


Greasing Cake-Pans. Butter is the poorest of all 
greasing material for this purpose. Beef suet used 
sparingly is much better. To prevent a large cake 
from sticking, grease the pan, line it with greased 
paper, and you will not have the slightest difficulty. 


Banana Pudding. Peel and mash six bananas. 
Stir into them two eggs, well beaten, four ounces of 
stale breadcrumbs, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
the juice and grated yellow rind of half a lemon. 
Mix thoroughly; pour into a buttered mould and 
steam for two hours. 


To Clean Stains from the Hands. After paring 
peaches or apples wash the hands in a little tartaric 
acid water, or squeeze over them the juice of a lemon; 
then sprinkle the hands with salt and rub them 
together, after which wash them in clear water, rinse 
and rub them dry. Soap sets the stains. 


Folding Parker House Rolls. Roll the dough intoa 
sheet half an inch thick; cut the rolls with a round 
cutter; with a knife handle make a sort of hinge in 
the middle of each; brush the under part with alittle 
melted butter, and fold over exactly in the middle. 
Press the two edges closely together, and stand away 
until light. 


Canning Fruits. I can give you no royal road to 
canning uuless you follow directions; then the 
fruits will keep. You cannot cook fruits partly ina 
saucepan and then put them into the cans, and insure 
keeping. Some will keep and some will spoil, just as 
yours have done. They must all be done alike, and 
absolute cleanliness must be observed. 


Baked Dumplings. Sift a pint of flour with a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder three times ; add 
sufficient milk (two-thirds of a cupful) to just moisten ; 
knead quickly ; roll out into a sheet one inch thick ; 
cut with a round cutter about the size of a half dollar. 
Stand in a baking-pan where they cannot possibly 
touch each other, and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. 


Following Receipts means to follow and carry out 
each detail given, using the exact quantities pre- 
scribed. A cupful means half a pint; a cup that is 
smaller or larger will not answerthe purpose. When 
you add a little more flour than is called for, ora 
little less, you have not followed the receipt. A 
receipt that is partly followed is not followed at all. 
One detail omitted, and the whole is upset; hence 
the results you have had. 


Devonshire Cream. Stand the milk in a shallow 
flat pan for several hours; let the cream rise, then 
place it on the back part of the stove, or on top of a 
boiler on which the pan will easily stand. Allow the 
milk to heat to the temperature of about 180° 
Fahrenheit. When it reaches this temperature 
remove it from the fire and let it cook slowly. When 
cool skim off the clotted cream that is on the sur- 
face. This may be served in place of butter or asa 
sauce. 


Chicken Gravy — iu fact, any brown sauce —is made 
in the following way: Remove the chicken from the 
pan; pour off all the fat but four tablespoonfuls; add 
two rounding tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix; add one 
pint of stock or water. Stir carefully, scraping the 
bottom of the pan until the mixtureis boiling. Adda 
level teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of kitchen 
bouquet, a dash of pepper, and strain it into your 
sauceboat. The surplus grease you complain of is 
due to leaving too much fat in the pan. 


Cream of Mushroom Soup. Wash and chop fine 
half a pound of fresh mushrooms. Put them into a 
saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. Cover, 
and simmer gently for twenty minutes. Add a quart 
of milk; bring this to boiling point, and add a table- 
spoonful of cornstarch that has been moistened in two 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk. Stir until the soup is 
slightly thick, and press through asieve. Return to 
the fire, add the yolks of two eggs, and when hot 
serve with crofitons. 


Living for the Present. It is not so much that you 
can use and digest unwholesome food. That maybe 
quite true. You have been given astrong digestion 
and strong constitution, and you have survived. But 
are you building constitutions for your children? 
We must not only look out for ourselves —that is self- 
ish — but we must also build strength for our children, 
so that the generation may grow stronger instead of 
weaker. Our grandmothers lived to be ninety-six; 
their children died at fifty; this generation die still 
younger. Those who do not, as a rule, are strong 
enough to live to a good old age. 


Stuffed Beef’s Heart. Wash the heart and remove 
all the muscular inside portion. Rub it carefully with 
red pepper and a little spice. Then wash with vine- 
gar, and stand aside over night. Next morning fill 
the heart with an ordinary bread stuffing, and season 
with a little butter, salt and pepper. Sew up the top. 
Stand it in a saucepan so that it will not tilt over; 
partly cover with boiling water; add an onion and a 
bay leaf. Cover the saucepan, and stew slowly for 
two hours. Then put the heart into a baking-pan, 
basting it with melted butter; put in a little of the 
water in which it was cooked, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for one hour. Make a brown sauce from the 
waterinthe pan. This makes an exceedingly good 
and economical dinner dish. 


Virginia Biscuits. These are very thin, and if well 
made they are crisp and wholesome. Any bread that 
is sufficiently hard to require mastication is preferable 
to soft breacl. Add a teaspoonful of salt to a quart of 
sifted flour, and sift again. Mix half a pint of milk 
with half a pint of water, and add it gradually. Knead 
the dough until it is elastic, and then pound it until 
very light. Take off a portion of this and roll it out 
as thin as a wafer. With a pastry jagger or sharp 
knife cut it into square biscuits about half the size of 
an ordinary soda cracker. Prick over the top witha 
fork. Place in a baking-pan, and bake ina slow oven 
for from twenty to twenty-five minutes. These bis- 
cuits may be served warm, or they may be baked in 


large quantity, put aside, and warmed up at serving 
time. 


Mica Windows in Stoves. The black is removed 
from mica windows by washing them with equal 
parts of vinegar and water. Moisten them all over 
first and then wipe them off with a clean, dry cloth. 


Plain Waffles. Rub a tablespoonful of butter into 
a quart of flour. Separate three eggs; add to the 
yolks a pint and a half of milk, then add this to the 
flour; add a teaspoonful of salt and beat for about 
five minutes; add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and then stir in the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 


Steamed Egg. This is an exceedingly nice way to 
cook an egg for an invalid ora small child. Drop a 
rather thick teacup into a kettle of boiling water and 
let it remain until thoroughly heated. Take it out 
with a skimmer, and break into it at once a perfectly 
fresh egg. Cover it over with a napkin; let it stand 
for a few minutes and it is ready to serve. 


Cost of Cooking Schools. The tuition in the aver- 
age cooking school is $125 for the school year. The 
schools open the first of October and close the first of 
June. Fora high-school graduate the course is one 
year, providing she has done some scientific work ; 
otherwise, the course istwo years. Positions at good 
salaries are easily obtained if one is adapted to the 
work. 

Broiled Mushrooms. Cut the stems short and even 
with the gills. Wash the mushrooms; shake them 
until dry. Put them on a broiler over a clear fire, 
skin side down; broil for about two minutes; turn 
and broil the gill side for two minutes; then turn 
them back. Put over each a little melted butter; 
dust with salt and pepper; broil slowly for five 
minutes and serve on toast. 


Cooking Fat. There is no objection to the use of 
cotton-seed oil for cooking purposes. Americans, as 
a class, prefer butter to oil, hence many of them do 
not know the difference between cotton-seed and 
olive oil. This is not true of every individual, but it 
is true of the masses. Cotton-seed oil is made in 
this country, hence it is cheap. Olive oil, when 
pure, is expensive, but it corresponds more nearly to 
animal fats, hence is more wholesome as an article 
of regular diet. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils are always durable and 
lasting. The first cost is greater, but as they last 
for years they will be more economical in the end. 
Cast steel utensils are the newest. They are, how- 
ever, very expensive, but are said to be equal to 
copper, copper being the best of all. Both cast steel 
and aluminum should be washed each time they are 
used, just the same as you would wash the ordinary 
cooking utensil. Acids do not affect aluminum —that 
is, such as are used for cooking uteusils. 


Luncheon for Twelve Ladies. The first course may 
be fruit; but at this season of the vear it is better to 
have bouillon served in cups— either chicken, beef o1 
tomato. Pass with this course toasted bread fingers or 
bread sticks. For the second course have tomatoes 
stuffed with meat served on circles of toast with 
cream sauce. For the main course have broiled 
lamb chops with peas. These may be arranged on 
the same dish. Then have the salad course, using, of 
course, French dressing, and passing with it crackers 
and cheese. Sliced peaches with lady-fingers make a 
simple aud admirable dessert. 


Purée of Mushrooms. This is exceedingly nice to 
serve with either sweetbreads baked or broiled, or 
broiled chicken. Wash one pound of fresh mush- 
rooms; shake them until dry and chop fine; do not 
peel them. Put into a saucepan a tablespoonful of 
butter, then the chopped mushrooms and a teua- 
spoonful of salt. Cover the saucepan; pull it to one 
side of the stove, where the mushrooms will cook 
slowly for twenty minutes; then sprinkle over half a 
cupful of fine fresh breadcrumbs; add a dash of pep- 
per, a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet. Boil. Adda 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and it is ready to use. 


Cucumber Jelly. This is a cold dish to serve with 
fish. Grate four good-sized cucumbers; drain on a 
sieve. Cover a quarter of a box of gelatine with a 
quarter of a cupful of cold water and let soak for half 
an hour; then add two tablespoonfuls of water and 
four tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Stand over hot water 
until the gelatine melts, then add this to the cucum- 
bers. Add half a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
grated onion and a dash of pepper. Turn into a 
baking-powder box, or some small round mould, and 
stand on the ice for several hours. When ready to 
serve turn it out of the mould, cut into slices, and 
cover with French dressing. 


Whole Wheat Bread, with home-made yeast. 
Scald a pint of milk; add a pint of lukewarm water. 
When the whole mixture is lukewarm add a level 
teaspoonful of salt and a cupful of good home-made 
yeast. Stir in sufficient whole wheat flour (about 
one quart) to make a batter. Beat well, cover, and 
stand in a warm place over night. Next morning 
add sufficient whole wheat flour to make a dough; 
knead until it loses its stickiness. Put into greased 
pans; cover and stand in a warm place until light 
(about two hours and a half); bake in a moderately 
quick oven forone hour. This bread is not so whole- 
some as that made from compressed yeast. 


Frying. By frying I mean immersing the article to 
be fried in fat sufficiently hot to quickly crust the 
outside. For doughnuts the temperature of the fat 
should be 330° Fahrenheit; for croquettes, 350° to 
360°. If you have no thermometer try the fat by 
dropping into it a piece of bread; if it is browned in 
twenty seconds the fat is sufficiently hot. Croquettes 
are dipped in egg and breadcrumbs, and the moment 
they are placed in the fat the egg coagulates, forming 
a grease-proof covering, preventing the fat from 
entering into the croquettes, or the flavor of the cro- 
quettes from coming out into the fat. In this way the 
fat will not be absorbed. When you have finished 
frying strain the fat through a fine strainer, and put 
it aside for future use. Use it over and over again as 
long as it lasts. If it begins to be absorbed and you 
have too small an amount to cover the articles to be 
fried, add half a pound more of whatever fat you use. 
In this way a few pounds of fat will last an entire 
year for frying purposes. 
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Never Boil Coffee 


because the delicious aroma escapes into 
the air and you drink only the bitter part. 
There is a right way and that is the easy 
way to make good coffee, but, you must 
have good coffee to begin with. 


Kin=Hee 
Coffee-Pot 






° this trade-mark on every can 

only in 1-lb. air-tight cans — for your protectiva. 

is blended and roasted by an expert of 35 
years’ experience. Essential oils are all re- 
tained —treated to make the drink free from 
bitter. It should be pulverized as fine as 
flour. Requires one-third less coffee and only 
one minute, in the Kin-Hee Coffee Pot, to 
make the best coffee ever made. 


The Kin-Hee Coffee Pot 


isatriumph of genius. It is unlike other Coffee Pots. 
If you can boil water you can in one minute make 
Coffee in it fit fora king. By actual test it costs only 
seven-tenths of a cent per cup. 
It is, therefore, the best to 
drink and the least expensive. 


- ~~». Demonstrated at 
Pan-American 






Exposition 


This shows the coffee pot upside 
down, the top filled with boiling 
water and coffee submerged. It 
stands for one minute, straining 
cloth is put on, then the bottom. 
Then the entire pot is turned 
right side up and the coffee is 
ready toserve. A child can do it. 
- Patented May 22,1900. 
If your grocer hasn't them we will 
Sold by Grocers tell yon one who has; or we will 
send you direct, prepaid, 3 pounds (whole, ground or pulverized) 
coffee for @1.203 or will send you a two-quart (enough for 10 
cups) planished tin coffee pot, $1.25, or nickel 61.503 ex- 
press prepaid anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. Pot also made 
in 1 and 3-quart sizes. To insure success the first time use 
Kin-Ilee pulverized coffee with it. 
Special If you get your grocer to send us a trial order for 
six coffee pots, we will give you one free or three 
Offer pounds of coffee if you have the « offee pot. ‘* COFFEE 
AND CAKES," by the foremost cvuoking authority, 
contains many choice recipes, sent free for your grocer's address. 


Jas. Heekin & Co., 11 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada, 


The Eby, Blain Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 








Handy 
Packages 


of our genu- 
ine guaran- 
teed pure 


BORAX 


bearing this 
label can be 
bought for 
a few cents at any druggist’s. 


For The Toilet 


its uses are many and valuable, for 
rough face, chapped hands, insect bites, 
bruises, and many emergencies. Write 
to our Chicago office for free copy of 
‘Borax in The Home,’ and learn the 
many ways to use it. 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 

San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 























“This is What I Want 


My husband got it in New York and it is the best 
we ever tasted. Yes, it is 


MARVELLI MACARONI 


and better than imported. My husband says it 
is made in a clean factory. The air-tight package 
certainly must explain why it retains its crispness 
and flavor in hot weather.” 
“Sixty Ways to Cook Macaroni!” 

is the title of our booklet, edited by the foremost cook- 
ing authority. It is free to all sending name and 
address, with grocer’s name. 

THE MARVELLI CO., 111 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 








MINUTE 
GELATINE 


EXCELS IN 


Quality, Quantity and 
Ease of Preparation 


It dissolves at once in boil- 
ing water or milk, and 
every package makes 


1-2 Gallon Firm Jelly 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 13c. and we will 
mail you, postpaid, full-size package and receipt 
book, 7 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 
47 Water Street, Orange, Mass. 
Also manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA, which requires 
no soaking. 





ORANGE. MASS. 
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The hard worked house 
wife who tries to get 
along without 


\|GOLD DUST 


is neither economical 
nor just to herself. 

















Do you realize all that 
Gold Dust Washing Pow- 
der will do in saving hard 
NN ™ . i work? Read the directions 
y) » on your package TO-DAY 
Mi ii NK and see if it is doing all 
aM for you it should. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Boston, Montreal. 






















Horseshoe 

Brand Wringers last 
longer and wring more 
evenly and drier than any others 
because they are the ONLY w 
fq ers having elastic rolls of A 
') | RUBBER, which wring the thick and [7 
i thin parts equally dry and save the f” 
clothes and buttons. The Patent Im- 7 
proved Guide Board does away with. } 
hand spreading. Every roll and FJ 
wringer bearing our name is guar- [)) 
anteed. Refuse substitutes f.; 
> \ having HARDCOMPOSITION fF] 
{,\ rolls—which ruin the clothes. 
Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box, 
our surprise toy “ Rubber" free. 
Address Dept. 1. 


The American Wringer Co. @ 
99 Chambers St., New York 



















You Can Do All Your Sewing i iiree’ | 


other machines, 
ON OUR WONDERFUL SELLER, OUR Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 


y Pieture you mail us reproduced on 


'I5¢ | Every Boy His Own Toy Maker | Qval Photo Brooch 
1 a ‘ 


Microscopes, Electric Telegraphs, Tele- 


hones, Magic Lanterns, Atolian Harps, this. Gold Plated Oval rooch ani "a 


No. 9 BALL- BEARING ARLINGTON (230 Menkm 


ts, from a rowboat to a schooner; beautifully hand painted for @5e. Made 

















machine of the most » dere struction; easy-ru nning ; noiseless; fall ball-bearing stand; all ‘ also Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, = lew os ota oy Cotslogne. Soe U¢ 
attachments ands essorie bande ome golden oak woodwork, 5-drawer, drophead cabinet style. Sent Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop // y Cc nt Bax Se hi Shirt, Walet Se Ss 
any where, c. 0. »., without depost on 60 DAYS’ TRIAL. Order to-day; z 3 Guns, oo Stilts, Fishing Tackle, ~<@7/77gsy uff Buttons, Scarf Pins, Shirt-Waist Sets, 
PRICE me arrive me of machine you do not find it the best value ever offered, have it returned at " Rabbit and Bird Traps, YT 4 Eo & Medallions, etc, Picture returned uninjured. 
5 45 ir expens Write for descriptive circulars and Free Sewing we eine Wighent a > pA 2 — ead " fh Write for our special offer. 
ontai ita trat of reliable hi t $10.50, $12.50, $1 ; lest “> easily make them. sandsome illus- q 
$3 ( cont le Ke ae read vi ea. 00. T Fane  RE.. woate Waa in the Union. . a4 3 trations. This great book, by mail, 10 cents; three for or 25 cents. Agents Wanted, All goods bear star label. & 
bal le CRANLEY PHOTO HRUTTON MFG. CO. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), 158-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. N-3, CHICAGO, ILL. #5 | DE PUY PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


8545 State Street, Chieago 














“ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure, 

Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 


No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 





MADE FOR 


Men, Women 
Young ‘Penske ; | Sass Lhe 





Made in Cream 
gteat variety of fabrics Sold by / \a/Ta 
and weights Best Dealers Everywhere of Zé 

















Ss 39 
If not sold by your dealer write to the ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 1 Greene Street, New York W he at 
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A Corset that Cannot Break 
at the Waist 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it 
is made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered 
uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist. 
Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work in, 
walk in or rest in. It is shapely, comfortable and 
durable, and as it cannot break at the waist it is the 
Cheape st Cor seta Lady can tothe 

Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent, JOL 7 

ostpaid, for $1. Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 


ke Mj aj 2 ; ; 
ngth. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. ' are ae L VL k } Ya WE RE 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan : ) and nade by lr 


CREAM 


WHI 
| PRINT Card Press $5 


- VYinwreap 4/5 
My Own | Larser,¢18 me pe 
Pe d Money saver, maker. 4 : 
Type setting easy, 
ards rules sent. Write for By Spare Time Work. We offer reliable women = 
= Circulars catalog, presses, type, town an opportunity to earn considerable extra mone urin 


Books paper, etc.,to factory. | leisure time, selling Baking Powder, Spices, and ousehol 


FOOD 
AV ada fe 


DEL IC LOU ha 
DE. SSE RTS 























> * Specialties to consumers. Good references required. 
Newspaper oe W. H. GANO, 1634 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE ‘*W. B. ERECT FORM’’ embodies those cardinal truths of corset making which 

the designer has striven to reach since the days of Elizabeth. It is the logical per- 

fection of the corset idea—hygienic, graceful, exquisite in its lines. It is positively the 
only proper model for straight front dresses and Princess gowns. 


STYLE 701, Jmproved. For medium figures. | 00 STYLE 959, Improved. Adapted for all medium 2 00 
Low bust effect. Of sterling jean, . , ‘ . full developed figures. Made of French Coutil, e 


STYLE 702, Improved. For medium full figures. | 50) STYLE 962, for stout, fully developed figures. 2 50) 
Made of French Coutil, — . ‘ ; : ; ° Made of French Coutil, . ‘ : ; : « 


STYLE 963, meant for slender and petite figures. | 5 STYLE 966, for stout and fully developed figures. 3 00 
Made of French Coutil, . , e ; ‘ ; e 





; , , Made of French Coutil, . 


SPECIA ERECT FORM 977 is the embodiment of all the best ideas of a corset for stout women. It is not only intended for fully developed figures, 


but also for persons naturally very fleshy. Extremely low bust. The skirt is unusually long in front and over hips, and is full gored. 5 50 
It will prove an ideal model to women who have hitherto had to get their corsets made to order. Sizes 23 to 36. In black and white only. Price . 


At all dealers. If yours has not the model you desire, forward money order 
(or registered letter) direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


ALL W. B. ERECT FORM CORSETS ARE SUPPLIED WITH HOSE SUPPORTER ATTACHMENTS 


CAUTION.—AIll Genuine Erect Form Corsets are plainly stamped ‘‘ W. B. Erect Form Corsets.”’ There can be no substitute. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., °*2”" 377-9 Broadway, New York 


194-8 Fifth Avenue, Chicago The Largest Corset Manufacturers in the World 226 Bush St., San Francisco 

















